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to withdraw 
from NUS 

by John O’Leary 

Five universities are voting almost 
simultaneously on proposals to witli- 
draw from the Nations L Union of 
Students as a result of a campaign 
•aid to be backed by the National 
Association for Freedom. 

Isolated moves for disaffiliation 
front NUS have become common 
place in recent years but on arches- 
(rated campaign poses a new throat. 
U successful, it would cripple the 
union’s finances. 

Two of the universities ere in 
Scotland, where the campaign, 
known as PROD (pro disaffiliation), 
has its roots. Dundee nnd Harlot 
Watt will vote next week, end a 
petition calling for similar moves 
at Aberdeen University was circu- 
lacing this week. 

Tlic English universities involved 
mo Reading, Nottingham and Kings 
College, London, whore voting has 
been taking place this week. Speak- 
ers from the Scottish backers of 
PROD have appeared at meetings 
to discuss the proposals. 

Disaffected Conservative students 
form (ho nucleus of the campaign, 
although it is said to be non -politi- 
cal, and other Tories claim to de- 
tect the influence of NAFF. Mr 
Stuart Bayliss, chairman of the 
Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents, said this week that be shared 
many of the group's -concerns that 
HUS was unrepresentative but those 
advocating disaffiliation often chose 
tli O' easy target of the national 
union when their real quarrel was 
Trirli their lota) unions. 

■ Miss Jeane ' Freeman, Scottish 
chairman of NU$, said PROD was 
"a bit of a.. shambles" .but raised 
questions about hoyr-the group could 
afford the. large quantities of pro- 
feisionally produced literature which 


New public sector funding 
scheme comes under scrutiny 


by Peter David 

A new .system of funding for the 
public sector of higher education, 
which would end the existing 
method of pooling costs nationally, 
is being investigated by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science and 
the local authority associations. 

The new scheme, based on the 
recoupment system already used for 
schools and further education,. would 
mean that the cost of a student’s 
education in one authority's poly- 
technic or college would be paid for 
directly by the student’s home 
authority. 

Advocates of recoupment -claim' 
that (he scheme would end the need 
for national inane geanent of 'poly- 
technic financing, and bring (packet 
forces to bear on inefficient author!- 
ties, forcing them bo reduce the 
co&ts of their -higher education. 

, But the' scheme, which, was con- 
sidered and rejeoted in 1977 by the 
Oakes committee on higher educa- 
tion management, has never been 
popular with the DBS. The Oakes 
report said it. would bo “inflexible 
and debilitating 

Iis reappearance now, at die insti- 


gation of the local authority asso- 
ciations, is an indication of tfie con- 
fusion that has resulted from die 
abandonment of the Oakes recom- 
mendations and tile Introduction of 
the temporary cash limits on poly- 
technic spending. 

The Council of Local Education 
Authorities has called for another 
investigation uf public sector higher 
education financing und the recoup- 
ment scheme is likely to be con- 
sidered by a new DES group which 
meets for the first time next week 
in the presence of local government 
officers and representatives of the 
Committee of Directors of Polytech- 
nics and the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

A principal aim of (he DES 
group is to devise acceptable ways 
of comparing the efficiency of dif- 
ferent polytechnics and colleges. A 
report due to be issued te chief 
education oFF leers this month re- 
veals wide differences in staffing 
standards in different institutions. 

The report says that in 1979 only 
five polytechnics were teaching 
more than 8.5 students per lecturer 
ill laboratory and workshop based 
subjects. Another 16 were in the 
band 7.5 to 8.5, and nine had a 
student-staff ratio of less than 7.5. 


For classroom based subjects, six 
polytechnics had achieved staffing 
ratios higher than 8.5, eight fell 
within the band 9.2 to 10.2 and 16 
were still operating staffing ratios 
below '9.2. 


DES outlaws undercutting of 
overseas students’ fee levels 


bad been appearing. Mr Trevor 
Phillips, (he NUS president, said the 
campaign’s arguments that the 
union was a waste of students’ 
money and achieved nothing, were 


inportant .wqrk- 


by Ngain Crequer 

The Department of Education end 
Science is to .make it illegal for 
universities - and public . sector 
institutions to charge new overseas 
students less than the Government 
fees, minima. 

Confidential discussions , have . 
been taking place between the DES. 
and the universities qnd bocal 
authorities and. on announcement 
dealing with, tlie .proposed changes 

- IS' expected within the next couple 

- of woeks. 

. Wliar ,, the department- wonts to 
do is to ensure that organisations 
toe the Government Ime on * full 

' - e -m, by removing 

■From - tile . Race 
1976 if their 


1977 for those limiting overseas 
.numbers.. 

1 Now the . DES will remove die ref- 
erence to die limitation of numbers, 
as the high fees policy will make it 
irrelevant. And the waiver for in- 
stitutions charging higher fees Will 
only apply to bodies wfyfch charge 
tiifu Government minima or more. 

lie effect of this 1 - is that a uni- 
versity, potty technic ,or -college 
tries to charge lower fees 
would bo open to plosecutioh under 
the Race Relations Act. . . 

Although no university,, because 
of the financial situation .'in which 
they gtre placed, has yet said it, will 
Charge less than the minima, many 
nave still not made final decisions 
■about fees. ; . 

A number have faced student 
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standards set out 'by die pooling 
committee in 1972. It said than 
that by 1976 classroom-based sub- 
jects should have ratios of 9.2 to 
10.2, and workshop based subjects 
7.5 oo 8.5 

A recent report by (be Inspector 
of District Audit expressed concern 
at tiie failure of- polytechnics to 
stretch their staffing ratios, and 
highlighted the case of some lec- 
turers who taught only five hours 
a week. . , 

The new survey says that the 
average polytechnic teacher lec- 
tures for 13.2 hours a week. 

• The preparation of die staffing 
report by the pooling committee 
rail into difficulties at one poly- 
technic. The district auditor drew 
me attention of (she DES to the fact 
that at tiie Naitii East London 
Polytechnic class registers and staff 
time tables were not kept, and 
accurate figures on staff teaching 
time were therefore not available. 

Gut ‘will not 
hit standards’ 
claims Poly 

by David Jobbins ' " 

Academic standards will not be 
affected by a £1 million-plus cut in 
Newcastle Polytechnic’s 1980-81 
budget, the chairman of its govern- 
ing council said thft.week, 

it will make it a bit more 
difficult to get through ", Dr CvrH 
Llpman added, ' . 

' Savings to be made by cutting 
back on purchases of. equipment ana 
furniture, alterations ana .mainten- 
ance of buildings and £40,000 leas 
spent on courses and visits. Redun- 
dancies hafd not been considered, 
Dr .Llpman. said. 

Meanwhile tiie joint education 
-committee representing the authori- 
ties maintaining Middlesex Poly- 
tedhpic has agreed a premature re 
ttrement scheme for academic staf 


facing ti\e institution. .' 

The individual authorities liave 
not yet approved the scheme but 
Staff over.. 50 must elect to take 
earty Tetlrement by March, 31 for 
the scheme to make any real impact 
pa the 1980-81 budget, 

A discussion paper considered by 
the polytechnic’s -resources corfimlt- 
te * warns that despite shedding 50 
teaching end 60 ifon-Ocademic staff, 
SSMSlft ■* canteen deficit from 

fin 2,( ¥?n^n S0 ’S?^’ economfea ati}L 
fall £200,000 shore of| tile , cut 
required by tiie committee, which 
next meets on March 21. 
j ..A t NOr |h Eqst' Londqn Foiy ^ohniq 
Mil the campus unions are meeting 
nfexf Week to discqsa the £3m, cots 
phased ever: two years, ,, Staff are 
anxious fliqt- saving^ of tiiis, dlmem 
ston cannor be^madd without job 
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Tuition fees 
set to rise 
35 per cent 

Major increases in student vi 
tees of between 35 to 25 «n 
for all higher education «iu% 
to be recommended by the 
meat of Education and 
authority associations for 

The department’s re«< 
tions are for an overall 24 » ( 
increase for courses atiractur 
datory awards in the public 
tiou sector. But it is expects i 
university student, fees till k 
at a similar level. 

Home postgraduate etudm a 
will rise from £890 to Cl# 
from £595 to £746 for carl 
time advanced courses. For 
postgraduate students the 
will be from £1,230 to CLffi 
from £940 to £1,165 for otter 
vanced , courses. Nontiip 
coui-ses are to be set at a ml 
level of £645. 

The Council of. Local 
Authorities Association, 
mending chat full-time court 
attracting mandatory awanh 
rise by 35 per cent at ah 
level from £229 to £315 aft) 
per cent for lion-advanced t; 
from £170 to £216. Foi 
students this will work i 
and 20p per course hour la 
vanced and nou-advanced ck 
respectively. 

CLEA says that although il 
crease is mainly due to th't 
authorities straightened or 
stances, it is also determined 
resolution not to underestinwi 
costs. 

The 25 per cent includes i « 
tion factor which 
term increase. Tin. 
no reflect tiie actual m 
costs incurred for 1978-79 
9 per cent increase in f« 
year which meant a 'sharp 
in the recovery rate of si 
In addition, the figure 
the movement In pay' 
including the effect of cp 
.awards. . . ‘ . 
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The 10 per cant increaif 
this for advanced courses 
tied, CLEA claims, because 
Fetential in unit- costs ‘ 
advanced apd non-advancefl 
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Canary Islands telescope could be just an empty shell 

■ - - — r ~ m i bv Robin McKie nrm'prt fi-nm tho pfferls nf Gnvarn- Now. t-hn S 


Price 25p 




by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

A confidential report is h> be pre- 
sented to the Science Research 
Council Inter this month which will 
call for B £7m cutback' ic expendi- 
ture on the proposed EIGm United 
Kingdom telescope to be built in 
the Canary Islands. 

It will rucouimend that nearly all 
support facilities— including instru- 
ment preparation rooms, data 
analysis quarters, libraries, dark- 
rooms and rest accommodation for 
stafr — be axed, leaving the observa- 
tory no empty shell housing tiie 4.2 
metre telescope. 

These drastic proposals have been 
put forward by a special SUC com- 
mittee In an attempt to save tiie 


project from the effects of Govern- 
ment cutbacks in the science vote. 
By cutting costs to £9m the com- 
mittee believes it can rescue the 
telescope despite competition for 
funds from other astronomy pro- 
jects such as the proposed instru- 
ment, to observe millimetre radia- 
tion and a new satellite programme. 

The new telescope is scheduled 
For completion by the mid-19BQs and 
was to have been housed in a 
special boil ding slndlur to the one 
const i acted for the recently com- 
pleted Anglo-Ausiralimt observa- 
tory. 

At Luk I'ltlmas rim instrument 
would foi-ni mi observatory com- 
plex with Lite Isaac Newton tele- 
scope now being shipped to the 
Canary Islands from its forme r 
site ill Hcrstiiiancenx, Sussex. 


LSE unveils courses to 
boost overseas intake 


Now, the SRC committee believes, 
the axing of facilities mil still 
allow astronomers there to use 
similar equipment anil accommoda- 
tion. at the Isaac Newton telescope, 
ro be .viced about 200 yawls away, 
And it stresses that no important 
ancillary macliinery Is to. be lost. 

The proposals mdy seem drastic 
but many British astronomers are 
desperate to ensure the project 
goes ahead as they believe it will 
be die most important telescope of 
iLs kind In die northern hemisphere. 

Indeed its construction was the 
nvjiin impetus for moving the Isaac 
Newton telescope to the Ctmai-y 
Islands and whuit built would play 
u viral i (lie In pinpointing stars, 
pulnxies mid other fnint objects 
identified by radio and X-ray 
astronomers. 


DES discusses 
changes in 
poly funding 


hy Ngaio Crequer 
and Sandra Hampel 
The London School qf Economics 
h to increase its proportion of 
overseas students ah part of a sur- 
vive) iMh to withstand the impact 

rtf tWo Unbdphmwntip Cinohmal nnli. 


i jP.v to attract up to 400 extra 
•ivetsi'u.N students.. Hid. minimum 
recommended fee will be £2,000 a 
.vour, , < 

Hie school's decision . is evidence 
iiiui the Government’s polity of ro- 
iluung overseas student numbers 
by charging full-cost fees Is in dis- 
array and could prove to be counter- 
productive. It ''coincides ’with the 
announcement of a £100,000 re- 
JGnrcn . package : launched by tiie. 
Overseas Students Trust to provide 
“ cool reappraisal * of tiie entire 
question. .< ■ . 

■ lts Ihie, tiie LSE Is 

:«.L er ! n i? ed ,. t0 to its strong 

jniematiotialUt tradition.- It is act- 
contrary to many other univer- 
which have expressed fears 
r?.!i » e .9 OVB rn-oient , s Insistence mi 
?“ ,****. Tees for . overseas students 
S “ M b the numbers of those 
to come. • , . v . 

e 1 re a®arah' prdjeqt,’ due for emu- 
uon- by the epd of, the year, has 

° prompted by the growing cort- 
mjhoh" ;. on .overseas students, 
areas of. research will include 
benefits of tbe stu- 
Jr,™!* l M. r Impact , on Britain’s 
ihi r? 5 Wlt . h other countries, and 
,'Zr clt9ct which trained inanpqwqr. 


demand has on the flow of students 
to this country. 

Because of iLs relatively high pro- 
portion of foreign students, LSE 
was described by Lord Annan, vice- 
chancellor of Loudon University, as 
being “ seriously at risk." when the 
Government announced its new 
minimum fee recommendations. 

The school has 1,150 overseas 
-students at present, and now wishes 
to increase thp. proportion .‘from 35 
to 40 per cent. . •' 

Three - LSE dtaff will visit the 
United States this. year . to ,v ?ell” 
it to ppntential students. Professor 
Alan Day, pro-director of the school, 
said : “ Tliey will be prepared to 
accept them,, and to accept them on 
Lbe spot, if possible. We are asking 
other members of staff to write to 
their overseas colleagues to tell 
them what we are doing. We are 
trying to bo entrepreneurial and at 
the same time, acadeqdc. What we 
are determined not 1 to do is to 
degrade the standards of the 
degrees, we now have." ' ' ' 

1 Ha accented the “ bivarfe irony 
of the- LSE policy : “If the aim of. 
the Government is to ba nationalistic 
and parochial then it is completely 
.'counter to tiie whole philosophy of 
the 'Scliool which is to be inter- 
natiobalist; and -liberal.? 

■ Hie LSE has already agreed new 
diploqia courses in social 
phUdsopby, logic and scientific 
mejJiou] sociology, operations,. re- 
search -mid a -new optioii in social 
administration. Others expected to 
. follow are world politics and inter- 


natimiHl public policy, and two more bv Peter Duvid 


Threat to easn 

The controvertia] . djg 
Education Bill 


Pay study runs into problems i 

’ second stage ; of tiie'. public way jobs are compared. Tliey point 
; lecturers’ pay' coinparability out riiat it Js far more d|ffi«Ut'fol- 
-vWWise has p,m ir^lilo ' - tttie bgtiels'-tb renab concensus than 

funfoto ttouble.,^ the computer used In the first 
judging .panel staRe 0 f ti ie exercise, but add that 
' ■ lo 1 ' tlilcketi up" data 'failure to do so does riot ucccs- 


jptBdded tn form «i.A Nn.il „7r w Education, has wHtten to ProFessor 
'■SSfeSSPSiPu " - te t L??-- ClogB accusing the management. of 
degft’s report later in • sustaining ■" field * and. extreme r 
A’,' ' : positions in .tlto face. of all logical 


flirt pF'lo 



■rmgi 


Pi 1 Hi 






a substanHri] Jlljeq- argument. •• * -‘J 

5 iL. Rwtv Cohipartsoris faw’eoiwoiH'. Tlii^ fs the limit. All along we 

expressed, recitations about 
.Ijirec" ■ 1 '■ 0 . .tlia • exercise but have particlpatod 

in 'on. attempt to give TcofessoV 


to;bayi.moe ft fqr 


v.^here. tije. poly 


by iurtulftlna in ’ irldeporideur: members, is rendflriog 
' ^* ian seeking a .^the exeibise usoloss.’*: . ■ ■ . - 

■ . , ' The' implicntiOiis of the failure, 

anrl the sour noto of the .friction 




in gengrnpliy. 

Professor Day conceded nliat even 
with tills policy his institution might 
lose many of its international con- 
tacts. 

According lo Mr Mnrtm Kenyon, 
the director of the Overseas Stu- 
dents Trust, Ills research project 
ba$ tin* encouragement of Gnvurii- 
uieut depart menu, including thu«e 
of cducuLinn and scioiu-f, uude, uud 
,iha Coiiimpnwe&Itb Officc. ■ 

• Tin brgwiise^ioni oommissiotietJ 
to cpri-y out Hie research jncliidc 
the Institute Of Education at Lou- 
don ' tFiiiveitfitV, tiie Instil. ute ’of- 
Development Studies at Sussex, the 
Roytii Institute . ofi International 
Affairs' and tiie Policy. Studies 
institute. r • ' ■ 1 . 

Mr Kenyon said : “ Tlic Trust 
believes that there are multiple con- 
siderations of economic, cultural, 
humanitarian, : political ; aud acade- 
mic Importance which should affect 
policy-making but that these have 
not so -'far 'been sufficiently 
explored It Is. calling far a cool 
reappraisal of die 'whole question, 
bused on disinterested research and 
factual information. 

Tiie Trust will be considering 
whether to give evidence to (he 
Select Committee op foreign affairs 
development siib.-conunittee. 

The EEC is tp help fund a com- 

f iorativc sfudy of policy arid trends 
n the reception of foreign Students 
m other OECD countries, and com- 
panies supporting tiie OST 'will help 
with research' on the implications 
for Britain’s oversbas trade. 


Surprise, choice 
for Rhodesia 

Profosgot , fock : L^ivis, ' .'a ' Wels.4- 
.mpu . with , a ■ wide, range of ,¥iperi* 
qnce til crtierghig AfolCa has beeu 
appointed principal uud vice rliuir- 
iriftn of the .University of Rhode- 
sia. . i i 

It lipd been., anticipated thqt, n 
black ucadeinhj \V0old be appoin- 
ted hiid-.70-yeoi l -ald .profossor Lewis 
is seen' as .ri drop-gap until a suit- 
able ' Wrick has gahjed enqugu .ex- 
lerieuCe. His/ appointment ■' Is orily 
for 18 niopblld. ' " 

. ' Hie chairman of tiie university 
council Air John Cameron said' it: 
bad boon decided bo establish 
two vice prlncipiilsliips in ordpr to 
provide cnntiriully when Professor 
Lewia . and viceqirindpul Professor 
Bond retire. ... 

A' -working -pin'-ty, .K consideriim a 
short list of blricl? candidates for 
those'. posts ond d second Vice-pi-In- 
Cljlal will bejuanied shortly,:; 

. . Profo&rir ■■ Lewis' Is- nn ripierlfos 

S rofes'&or of tiie' Unii'Cisity of ,L(m- 
ou; a follow! of the Royal Society 
oF Arts -and: ah . honorary .fellow of 
the College of Preceptors, 


Ovmtaffed poly technics and 
colleges will face moiuitlng Finan- 
cial pressure in the next academic 
yen’ if the Department of Education 
nnd Science adopts now funding 
arrangements under discussion this 
week. 

Under the new scheme polytech- 
nics whose costs exceeded e 
nation u! nvemga would he unable 
to charge. their uddtttionRl speeding' 
to thp. nstjonaj advanced furtfaoir 
education paqL • MaintButine local 


education paaL - Maipteuting local 
authorities, would, then haVe., either 
to- pay the'. extra costs out: of. Idea! 
rates or force deductions in - their 
colleges' running costs. 

The changes are proposed in a 
DES discussion document ■ presented 
to yesterday's opening meeting of 
a new study group lookiug into a 
repificement for Hie “ capping of 
the pool ” cash limit system intro- 
duced as an Interim measure this 
year to hold down' Higher education 
spending. 

Capping of the pool ft described 
in the paper aa 'a short-term ex- 
pedient which should . be comple- 
mented as soon as possible b.v n n 
selective and equitable method” of 
sharing out the fundd in the pool. 
The paper claims that it would be 

K ossible to .implement a new system 
used on the application of average 
unit casts by the autumn. 

The system wduld entail draw- , 
ine -up average student costs. Jn- 
.ditferont types of institutions, dif- 
ferent faculties and different level? 
of study: Funds would then ' be 
allocated strictly ou the basis oi' 
student numbers, although there 
would, ba soma scope for special 
earmarking and for helping . authori- 
ties with above average costs. '. 

If ' the" working party agrees fo' 
iinpletnont the new scheme the 
paptir says, {fa* departmqnt's finan- 
cial sorvjc^s cUvisIdn wgald bd able 
to produce all (he 1 arm jst leal infor- 
mation ;by spring and introduce the 
achome by autumn.'. , 

But the prospects for early, agree- 
ment afe considerably less favour- 
able than the DUS paprir implies.. 
The Study group, which ft ebairod 
by Mr Stephen Jones, n pES assist- 
ant Secretary, also contains irienl- 
hdis from the local authorities, - the 
National Association of Tchcliers in 
Further uud. Higher Education and 
polytechnic directors, 

Thri same cast appeared in the 
Ipiig-i-tinnlng Oqkea committee deli- 
berations in 1977,, when local 
authorities and polytechnics fpught 
u bitter struggle for. control of u 


Robin McKie talks to the 
retiring director of Jodrell 
Bank's radio telescope, 9 


Staying on top 
Christopher Rath bone 
discusses the difficulties 
of reaching the top of 
America’s Ivy League— 
and staying there, 10 


Soutli Africa 

J. E. Spence reviews six 
new books on aspects of 
South African politics and 
literature. 14 


Public recorcfc 

Sandra HempeJ reports on 
the controversial proposal 
to close the PiRO's search 
rooms in Chancery Lane, 8 


Physical chemistry 
“ Like gin, chemistry mixes 
with everything "—r " 
Graliam Hills examines 
the role. of chemistry 
Journals, 13 : 


History, books / 

A s trologyj. J t-al y, the . 

Victorian city; and , 

Aiiterican Labou r are 
timbng the subjects of new 
lii story, books, 16-21 


N rntli A(iierican Hews 
Ovei’sces nc-wa 
/ Books , - - " :■ • . 

Noticabaard . 

Opinion - 


proposed ilHtioiial body -tq tidmliii- 
stor public foctur : finances, . Poly- 
technic directors, in part leu lav, arc 
uoiik^ly to accept the. limited "terms 
of reference of tl^fc • DUS ; group, 
which- is iilterided to- conFlne Itself 
to tech nicer adaptations qf th? 

. pooling system, 


NATFIIL column 
Chris idplipr Md’ , 
poii’a Diary , ; - 

LdLtfcra 
Lhiirlu .Taylor 

Leqd^i'S: . levul-fuudink, social 
policy, overmens students 
Richard- Hoggait 
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institutions: attacked New-lcok courses necdei London ready 


from John O’Leary 


•PARIS 


liiisiiiutimis of higher education 
nhmiJd beware of intruding on their 
local conimimdty in their eagerness 
tio forge external links, Mrs Beryl 
Prim chairman of Essex Education 
Committee told an international 
conference this week. 

Mrs Platt, speaking in Paris at a 
conference on higher education and 
the commuility, said : “ Institutions 
' of higher education do tend to be 
n little self conscious. They see 

themselves as the centre t»f society. 
1 do not think they are 

Tho main ac Divides of the com- 
munity 'had been going on for many 
years without the imput of higher 
education she said. And although 
the proposition to site a university 
in a locality was usually popular, 
people often changed rheir minds 
when ft- oeULally opened. 

Essex University was n case in 
poinn, where . oho county council 
had helped with ir$ esrnblishmcnr 
nud the project had caused much ex- 
atement. 


Tlie university had responded by 
speaking iiol «mly iu the students 
hut also to the community. Such 
Jinks could be developed further 
but could only be built on a basis 
of trust blurting on an individual 
basis, Mrs Plait s'aid. 

" When Essex university was in 
its difficult si turn ion Jf it had in- 
ir tided, with its idens of the enm- 
. ni unity, 1 think there would have 
been a reuciion against it", she 
sara. 

Mrs Platt’s remarks were in con- 
trast to ninst speakers at die con- 
ference, which wus organized by the 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development. Most empha- 
sized the positive steps necessary 
for insrirtitiqus of higher education 
to become involved in their local 
community. 

•A paper submitted by the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
.cipnls described the extensive use 
made of ihe materia 1 resources of 
British util versifies by outside 
groups 

"The financial coustrnims of 
recent years have encouraged uni- 


versities to promote activities which 
attract additional revenue, but the 
gains are by no means purely 
financial”, the committee said. 

“The university becomes a centre 
for discussion and debate by groups 
of nil political and philosophical 
persuasions and the democratization 
of access is enhanced by public lec- 
tures, meetings and exhibitions. 

“ Access by the public to particu- 
lar academic areas such as libraries 
mid laboratories is unlikely to be 
refused when an individual’s reasons 
are found, although this would in 
the main be reserved to outside 
scholars.” 

The vice-chancellors, however, 
said they would mistrust any sug- 
gestion of (> orders 11 placed by the 
community since in the United 
Kingdom it is not considered to be 
the sole purpose of a university to 
educate students for a particular 
career nr to meet die stutus needs 
«tf employers. While universities 
willingly cooperate with profes- 
sional interests in designing courses, 
they would stand by their academic 
autonomy. 


to lure mature students 


Higher education should reconsider 
die length of courses and teaching 
methods if it wants to iittrnci mure 
mature .students und ilioso nf the 
working class, Miss Carul Bailey, 
nf the Trades Union Congress 
education department, told the 
conference. 

Miss Bailey, who wns represen ling 
tiie Trade Unions Advisory Com- 
mittee of die OECD, said dint the 
system in Britain, as in nl her 
countries, had not succeeded in 
increasing the number of working- 
class students during the' pusi 
decade. The only conclusion to be 
drawn' was' that it was not serving 
their needs. 

The percentage of adult emrams 
was also extremely low niid this 
could only change with u different 
approach. It ivas not simply u 
question of providing access to 
whut already existed, Miss Bailey 
said, became this might not be 
suitable. 


CNAA team to see union 

✓ 

dossier on Brighton Poly 


Tlie Council for National Academic 
Awards has agreed to circulate a 
220-page student union repuri on 
Brighton Polytechnic to the team 
vrtio will carry out a quinquennial 
review later this month. 

CNAA officials have been agon- 
izing about whether they should dis- 
tribute the document to the .10 
' members of ‘the team because of 
qualms on three matters. 

It was felt that the dossier wns 
too bulky, and doubts were ex- 
pressed about extensive quotations 
from personal correspondence and 
the logai . implications of a number 
. of sharp judgments on . individuals, 

■ ' ' 'Tftin. decision: to . distribute • came 
■' »u«r officials . considered the i res- 
• ponse by studenr union president 


Mr Mortin Jeremiah, to the three 
points. 

The reports for distribution to the 
team have been prepared by the 
students at an estimated cost to 
the union of about £100. 

The students have also .rejected a 
request from; the polytechnic direc- 
torate to withdraw the document, ■ 
but i lien* iillegntions that pi-essuve 
wos being brought on the CNAA to ' 
withhold it front the visiting team 
were emphatically denied. 

The CNAA has indicated that be- 
c«»«e of the affair, which threw up 
difficulties of which it admitted ft 
had no previous experience, It will 
open dscusaion, with the National - 
JSriSrt - Stttdept*, aboht th* whole. .*. 
question of guidelines for sub mis- -• 





dblu’]PhUipaou* frJght) 'tuid jutytA Hoc] off 
fth exhibition j$?tbe Edinburgh College of Arf. 


jteEdvard 


OU launches Specialist teacher recruitment Special case 
European drive shows boom results L 'fjjf 

1U91UI y VVUl 5>e ,wr ag =, wiW '••S asS^SS'* UBS? SZR 


w a v&/i Aeries of television Cl bps 
../Jo* a coqnse called “pohfUct and 
. Stability in. the Development • of 
Jrfodom' Europe,’* • 

. Tfre course consist* of eight pro-- 
: yvammee by BBC producer ^Patricia 
flod«BQ9\ tfiie oraamzet- bf « cofiEcr- 
’ in BhupsfcJa this week to discuss 
• ' me teaching of lris^ory on: television.. 

;. .It was:arranged to cOindde< widt 
; V ine founding of the course. arid Va« 
feJwod' biA the uudkihvisuaV'dJrector- 
or the: EEC.*: Acadefniw.I.uhd 
; teSerisfon producers' from nil' over 
:.,EiBrt>po -attended . .> . 

•' .' j. -TIte hopes of .- the r %BC, . pud Open . 
■. University ttf.actracrovortreria : inter- 
est restv partly; oil. the' fact tlwt-aH 
the felghr programmed* VeaH- easily 
be dubbed Jnro European languages. 

• Progrortini® . pfenning involved 
wfectemied from, ^ variety of differ- 
• countries and tfia senn'imu. 


■ 'AdiicK^o^ the flkning was dotib 
. in location in Europe, and thd pro- 
. iptemiriosryincludo archive 'material. 

■The first programme will be trails- 
xlitteiT on ABC 2 on Sunday. 


q ArnfmH cnri? SS *5?®? ’°£ e . month. these subjects areas With^u^a'.qiwij^i 
renii«S"i‘ ^ p ^'P l0 have now fication in them, 

£ , - vertta S«h».t aifpe^. t*era, nearly -2.Ql5o ph^sJM^JjeW, 
r^nl« eC « "}°P Hnd woBwn.to teachers irid 2,200 Cpf- teacratffaf'i 
SIS or -retrain ■■ tenth era in needed.- • 

.lienees. .Tor 1980-81, tjve Manpower ^er- 
' snS rp*rWni l nf craft design vices Commission 'which funds the. 

• m secoudaiy schools, scheme has' allocated £2.7 nv for 
. far tne arrangements for train- training and retraining, • -It. 'Ms', 
r n K ill i'p H i n IM 1 ! 1 i ng ( have- planned to make pro'visiori for '400 

[ l,6 ?° raew s P e - training awards to mature- s|uilet)i5si 

\ 8 , esti ^«? d o'nd 200 grants to local education 


ijlrSki v ,: : 


: ' "• t - • . -i. 

,v- ' ' . -•-] j [ _ ■ L — . • 

^iubiwgh‘ faces; bleak inture ’ 

* w. ireduO^': Arid ree.MKm' vmi ’ : be'‘ ^otemplated.' ,fcir 

’ Sltuadon.- - •“ Wuntries, . that qiir relftMous . .with 

-T«. ■ iV ■ r-'v;'- Kuropenn countries: will becomo dls- 

»M-d tic ancient, links with 
the New World strained 


Cleveland:. County Council is.seck- 
iqg .trdatrneut .as a special case be- 
v (iam0|-it. says the formula setting a 
,Wip .'Jiririt on the advanced further 
■WbCAtion pool. works against, it. 

.onpbaJ to die Department oF 
■^Education. . points out mat the use 
^of liistoric spending as .a bueis for 
calculation includes a period 
.when Teesside. Poly ted>nic was seri- 
ously Under-resourced, seriously re- 
ducing ifa share for 1980-81., 
Ohnmic undbr-rdsourclng was one 
of- uje major criticisms levelled by 
;;.th& Coup oil for . National Academic 
■A wards. lit Its historic 1978 quin- 
quenniat risvlew. A htassive injec- 
tion ■ Of resources, many In oi'eas 
wifn a continuing coinmitraent such 
4 .foil owed, and 'the 
CNAAA threat of withdmwel of 
approval wM lifted this year. r 
Cleveland !• of ELcsals calculate lhat 


■ 

■'iplir.,:, 

rm: ■. 


educatioi 

. T. ■’ 


ibrunry 1 wp 
.on the 


* , ^rinual report.' be-' \vrltes 

Uiac lS?8r79,>yos a yeur if miiwJUon 
.from q moderately loyojirablo.out- 
.look w o bkak one, .with :h 6 rimliis , 
V*i£ back and funding, Jevdte veddepd: - 
. Level fuiuiiiig, perhaps- the best- 
wp OAU hope foe in thcj («At|ea<- 
will no dm i l)r be feWorb«ed Tbv 
other unproillc table financial pef - 
41 rbnfioiix. Our roservis are iieithec - 
.adequate for, ubr .wei'O tippy Inten- 
detl to moot, siitdi; demands;’* he 
reports. r , • ; 

said that the intake ■ of h obi e 


Lk weiaijd • of f idols calculate 1 hat 
:the shaiifflll attributable u> nbol- 
£ a PR in 0 >s likely to exceed £300.000', 
While no decl^ioud , hOve yet been 
token, rhow' this ,fi«p fs- to : be 
.-clear tjiat the 
authtfrliy -tvill *han to 'ftind the 
poly tec mile. 

bSajjsKenefit for 

young jobless 


t-htlte. sniffs 


" Higher education institwv 
which arc try ing curroml. ,7 
v dc adult edu^a ^ff i 
m the leiigth of their couru,' 
ihe way they are provided r 
commitment of three yearTk 
liirge number of adult studflm 
Miiipiy 110 L appropriate" she B ; 

adding that the solution nM, 
to construct courses on a 
busis. ^" k , 

One avenue of approich » 
workers would bo through incru-J 
asslsumce to community tn r 
»»d trade unions, she said K 
was, in effect, h political de*j' 
since die Issues of interest id ia- 
unions in particulor would be ib>, 
of use in collective fargiiainj t 
in negotiations with governmau 
“ One of the ways I thfiil t" 
could be resolved is for ouaj- 
{•roups to be represented as 
m university and higher abut' ■ 
planning committees ", sail lf> 
Bnilcy. ‘ 

Applications \ 
from women i 
increase \ 

The numbei* of women honigcd 
dates accepted for universiqc' . 
increased by nearly 10 permit-, 
tween 1969-79, according tt a.. .. 
seventeen oh report of the IMs 1 ;; 
ties Central Council on Adnivn, 
Last year of all home ondde. 
accepted, 39.7 wore wom«i («p,i 
sentdng 30,412 studeaits) snd*. 
were men (46.219 studeutq. 
cations far admission by bone i-. 
dents increased in ,1979 h’ 5< r. 
cent mo-re than die prevuMji 5*;. . 
nud by 2.5 per cent more iniij.- 
corresponding increase in ihit,'. 
gn>up from which they can*. .1 
UCCA. reports dj« -jor . 
second year running then i WJJJJ 
a drop in tlie mimbors ol «*£. 
students adra.'iwed, this time q', 
per cent. “Since the nofflW,. 
overseas applications -.whs up “l.V 
per coni over the previous 1 yw- c * 
decline in acceptance by 
sitiw gives, some indication. « g. 
far tltcy had responded w we 
men* policy to limit their nue . 
of overseas students. ^,-.i 
In 1979 the univwsln«i ttiv .. 
5.7G7 overseas students. •“'JJ'. 
11103*0 titarv the. 5,462 -they «n<r 

in 1975. • , ,u-i niii»: " • 

UCCA also points out tW JJ,. . 
sitics are feeimg the strnlii » . . 

Ing to mnko quick deemew u ^ . 
August about candidat es w ^ , 
they have made condition^ •v,^ 
They liav» only ' twelve dayV^p. 
Lhe clearing procedure 

mnko up their . liiiniUj, ! LajL*. 

publication bf A -love I j- 

a luiiidi'od tliousBitd can "J, 

The ideal, solution, 
would be to move 
examination results ® b01 iL,ri cjtfc 
to give seldcto(f8 moire fulfill 
ally in mArginal' cases. .iihi»r 
appreciates that the jjir 
boards themselves are 'JJTmsiF 
stress arid have; to dw *J iicf Ail- 
ing tium'bers etfclt 7^' L jtt*r 
taken this quesddn up j, P 
interested parties and WP 1 
continue to impress 1 

dfie urgent need of; tne » wjjt 
to see exoirilnatikin resi L 
About 10 per ' cent of 
dates are eventually.,, ft 
through 1 the clearing P foC ^ .^-rpj 

Social work un 
the microscope 

Ways ‘to : improve .■grt’-fl"* 
compotencb of social 
discussed . .hi , - .uij* 

tlori in die, profession P ub *'- 
week. - 1 ;" • •' - 

** A'ccrecUwttiott in ' 
principles and. issues- 
tvt'ltteti by. Mudolinn 3 
published by her B *fJ 
Central, Council. w£ .* 

Training ’ in Soo¥l 
latest ! Mhitrlfbuotti 
s raq ding debate 01 

of standards In sO 


to answer 
cash questions 

by Ngaiu Crequcr 
I mitloii University has agreed for 
ihf fii'.t time to answer publicly 
<uu*ti»n« about tho way it spends 
jinund £lC0m of public money. 

The first of h series of meetings 
took place this week between Mr 
ii.bii Akkur, deputy general sec re- 
turv of the Associalton of Univcr- 
shy Teachers, and Mr J. R. Stewart, 
principal of the university, # to dis- 
cin' tho university’s financial posi- 

U °Aeieeincnt to hold the talks had 
m come from the university’s 
Id -’ll ill governing body, the Court, 
i blcli Is clrairctl by tho Rt lion 
[urd Scawuao and includes such 
il tanneries as Sir Petor Parker and 
Mr Geoffrey Rippon, MP. 

Unlike other universities, London 
dues not publish its annual accounts 
. mid in the past it has been 
cxucmelv cautious about divulging 
Uiioriwlly or extenmlly info-:inaLloii 
ruling to its financial affairs. 

In 1978, for example, the univer- 
sity refused to comment on spccu- 
lutinii that 0 former principal, who 
reilgiicd after a difference of 
miluloii, had been given a " Rohlen 
handshake 11 by the Court- Also in 
that your, the AUT petitioned Par- 
liament asking for greater account- 
ability from the Court about the 
way it rail its affairs. 

Tlie AUT will be particularly 
pleased at the decision because of 
ilic precedent it setB. 

Academic staff wonted informa- 
tiiir. on finances after Lord Annum, 
rhd vice -ohan cello r, said that three 
vJmols faced closure unless special 
Governmimt provision was made, 
lie also said that London could 
expect un avalanche of redundan- 
cies. 

The academic staff asked for a 
full statement of proposed income 1 
and expenditure for the current 
vear. .they wont disclosure of all 
the liquid reserves held by tlie 
umucraky, a full statement af any 
emfovmiBM grant, where it can be 
used for recurrent grant purposes, 
and information, about nog-liquid 
•»«L*ts, whore dtey can bo used for 
roiling loans. 

The joiut consultetive amitnlttee 
or university staff put these ques- 
tions at a meeting with Lord Aiuian 
• 111 the middle of- hurt month end it 

was made clear to tfieoi ■ that only 
ihe Court could oonaider such a 
•; request. The staff feel that if the 
conditions of their members will bo 
affected by tiw financial constraints, 

. mwi they have a right to know tho 
. economic position of tfee university. 
According bo the AUT, virtually 
, ., ot * ,e }' universities ivavo'i given 
, similar in forma don po: their local 
gssociarions upou request. 


by Bert Lodge 

Mnjt of tiie 1.1 rcmajnhig church 
cn I legos of eiiuL-i-lioii f ace closure 
unleii they can meet a new defini- 
tion of iviiut is u church wain ing 
college. 

A report to be presented on Wed- 
nesday to tiie General fjy nod — the 
Church of England parliament of 
lay and clej-gy — will urge members 
to re-define -tho purposes of a 
cbui'ch wainiug cDilege. Colleges no 
longer coming within this defini- 
tion face having to r.epav six-figure 
sums granted conditionally to Lnem 
in lhe early 1960s. The total figure 
for the 13 colleges ig over £2}m. 

The ropnrt says : " Should a cnl- 
1 Jege find that- its now development 
plans were breaking die original 
conditions of the grant, then in mtut 
instances it wo>u-lu ha/ve tittle option 
but to cioso down, f-tur nut many of 
tiie colleges at the moment could 
flii-d sums of £100, 000 nr more with- 
out selling off property to such an 
extant that they would become no 


longer opcrntinnitl.” 

Tiie problem Arises from the 

f iolicy of diversification which col- 
eges spared in the 1977 curs in 
teacher training wore urged lit 
adept if they wanted to remain 
viable. Many now rim courses 
totally unrelated to teuclier (ruining. 
In addition almost 50 per cenL of 
intending teachers aro choosing to 


take un urdhtury degree first fol- 
lowed by u postgraduate certificate 
nf education rather (hail embarking 
ul the outset on a student teacher 
cuiirnc. 

Yet when the grouts wore made 
they were conditional upon being 
used “ only . . . for projects approved 
hy the Council of the Church Train- 
ing Colleges and it is a condition of 
the grant tllHL the property acquired 
.shall be used for tho purpose of a 
chinch training college”. 

The nub of the present issue lies 
in the interpretation of “ the pur- 
pose of a church training college". 
An earlier formula put forward by 
tlio synod was that a college “should 
not reduce the number of teacher 
education places significantly below 
the national averages for colleges 
nf education .... 

The spread of diversification and 
the reduction in popularity of the 
' HEd degree have mado this formula 
virtually Irrelevant, says the report. 
•• It would in theory be possible 
for u church college at sonic future 
-time tu contain far fewer student 
Lcachors on . its Rlid course — 
where its official teacher training 
places are designated — thnn on Us 
other first degree courses. ’’ 

Tiie synod will be asked ui con- 
sider adopting - the following cri- 
teria : a majority of the members of 
the governing body continues to be 


appointed by qu Anglican founda- 
tion or tu be required to be com- 
municant members of tho Church 
n[ England ; all uther requirements 
of the trust deed pertaining to tlie 
Aiu>]L-aii nature of the college, 
including the annuiucuieiu of nu 


including the appointment of uu 
Anglican clmplaiu, continue to be 
fulfilled ; the colluge continues to 
provide or In have a responsibility 
tor the training of taachsrs, with 
Government financial support. 

Under pro sent arrangements, if a 
college’s grant becomes repayable 
for any reason then tiie ivliol of the 
sunt involved in uutonia u colly called 
in. Grants which would be repry- 
able by tiie existing colleges arc 
listed lielow. 

Granin A|jrccA 

repaid or oinouitl 

rollcgo ropnymral For 

CONTINUING roi;i.nar” dIl,t r8pl,}r^,eB, 
iNuvcnibor, U»7v) 
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Ambitious 
lectureres 
join battle 

Sulf at North' London Polytechnic 
seelong promotion to. principal lec- 
9*f* r have experienced - a novol 
• »n«rion process. . * ... ; . . <. 

Instead of relying on soniority,- 
■arpivfenent iu course derolopment, 
wd ^0 ■ opinion of tholr head of 
“epnriniBnt, they have taken part 
, polytochnicrtvido- coinpetitimt. 
' °r\t , t ^ r je vacancies. •< ;' ' '. i. : 

'• *“« ; $G: applicants, -20: .war?, 

^ummandod by lieadd • ojE r dep(trt- : 
and-. the. rest submitted, their 
"TO; TWmluatlops.. Aspiring 1 PLs sub- 
-their - Own aasessuients of 
ability, .and - a -wide range 
“I other, evidence. : • 

Pn^lSi ■■ 2#»wIotiP* • ,assesso r. Dr 
1 <!n. v ;B Mr- of Exeter .University, 
^,, f ’ re bai'®d to , sit iu on a teaciiing 
' Sf&; by W til? shortlisted 

S?« tes 7^ n . d with the. per- 

, tho applicant collout 
*'^I ? aw'up|nions.. . 
miiirt °Wpct jyaO to: make the. nrd- 



Students vote 
to leave 


*' Jnqet’*, by Clare Sbenstorie, a reqent graduate ffotti the Royal 
College of Art, whose sculpture and drawing* are to bo exltiblted 
from next week In the stalls and circle JcoyeTs of the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, tiuder the title “ Faces * hutll. the end of March. 


the union 

Thrue iiLiiverstiios have voted to 
withdraw from tlie National . Union 
uf.Studoms nuild -allegations of an 
extreme right-wing campaign aimed 
at gaining control of tho Fed or at ion 
.of Conservative Students. . 

Students at Dundee. Reading and 
Kinaa College voted hy decisive 
majorities to tlisufflllute from the 
national union. 

Nottingham lias postponed its 
decision but wiU hold .a referendum 
oh tiie isriio during tho next four 
weOks. -‘ Heriot-Wsttt, however,. Is to 
.stay in NUS. The vote was 166 to 
,86 -in 'favour, of ..continuing- NUS 
nfomborship. This, is despite the 
effprts of the ' Scottish-baSed cam- 
paign for djsaff illation, known as 
PROD. At the* same time pressure 
is growing at; Aberdeen and Leeds 
for a vote ou the NUS Issue. 

Sarah Groves, president of: Read- 
ing Students Union! said that .tlio 
Reacting vote of- 359 to,, 207. in 
favour of ' leaving NUS was 
preceded by a "very expensive und 
professional” poster campaign 
against tlie union. 

She Had Kijen imaMe.w discover 
the fi nancers or -publishers o£ the 
material. She thought (lie majority 
of. votes . against. NUS had coma 
.about through. . dissariof action over 
the size of. subscriptions and 
because of incidents at the last 
NUS conference. • . 

• Now moves by NUS to curb the 
threat ta its authority came this, 
week as the uuiotria Scottish execu- 
tive wan au injunction to stop dis- 
tribution of 0. ■ Dundee .University 
conservative association leaflet. 
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disclosed dial, 
i candWatesi.fejt the 

a ' , .chance; to take 
i tiiutf Mig- and evaluate 

’ 4 - While It might' 

: .Uroihddoiis pnj- 

- ; tt ^briktic : ' VRS ®oqsMe}*ably ’ more 
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by liobiri Mdkie "/*.’•• ’ ! ' 

Science Correspondent “ * ” 

Tho rccoiiiniendutions nf the. 
Finn is tun report on tlie engineering 
profession have been welcomed liy 
ungiueerlng professors at Luugli- 
borouQh University, 

In a ju^iir 6tatemeiit, presojtisd 
by Professor U. J, Sury, dean of 
enpineerlug, on behalf , or the other 
professors, they endorse tiie'. Com- 
mittee of inquiry’s call* that . engfe-, 
qer Ing' practice 111 future he linked , 
ittaro " closely with prnfessiuiial , 
rraiulng and oducRtion. ;, 

' The professors also beck Finn)-- 
stun’^ proposal that a small prop or- 
tinn .of carefully selected ‘studquie 
be picked to study , engineering for 
qu extended period, • 

But they also waru that at present 
enyinocring education, -cannot bo 
properly planned because Of uu- 
cerrainty over- the. Govern me ut’s 
Intention to sustain necessary fund*, 
jug, let - alone inci’easo. it,; : i- 

.And 'he urged the -Governjm^nt to 

iniqlQinqrit .rqcp^m.p,itda- 


.tinn that there should' be 1 earmarked 
.graiiU for- ^ engineer log.' “-In tho 
moan time, to preserve ; existing 
resources and eucourage the 

development of the near Pinniston- 
LVpe engineering cotU'scs, it is vital 
that the Goverpoient gives an 
immediate -lend to universities as 
10 tho 1 planning priorities to be 
- established'*,; lio added. 

Arid a similar stutertient on fin- 
nitroiu . lias also . -.boon . issued by 
Newxusile Unlverfiiiy- The .vice- 
' chaaiceHor, . Pidfessor . LnurenCe 
Martin, said lie ■ . wolemnod rite 
recnmnioiidatioTt that engkiocrins 
.courses should be lengthened to 
four years for students of excep- 
tional ibqrit, i - . 

'• The liulvers-ity.hss in ftjet been 
considering tho possibility of ‘such 
. cmu'seei for the pact ttvo years and 
was intending to impleroeqt .three 
and four-year courses for Bting end 
MEng type quaU£ic«tions in October 
this yoar ”, he added. 

But . ; . ProEessbr Mwtin aisp- 
■ sounded* a note' of caufliou. “Thq. 
imr 6 duct ion. of .fpyr-ypar. courses ar, 


tMs particular time, While-, essential 
in rite 11 atiwiar interest, 1 also ooht* 
cldos wicli tiie latest muiil of' 
Hnanciul cgts * in '.'tiid ' University 
sector. - 

.'- “New courses of tlio type onvis- 
aged would itiovitably cost money, 
and tliore • is : a strong caso* for- 
suppleriieiuai'y fundi ua foo* eivgin- 
coring if the Finnirfroo reonmuenda- 
.tlons aro not to be stillborn f\ • • 

Uotvevor, die Mdnpov;cr ■ Sorviaos : 
.Coro mission Was 1 marc openly : 
Onthu sla Stic In its response, to the 
report.: “The. cnxRnilssiait is con-, 
viuccU of. tho need for an improve- 
ment in tho eduuntion and training 
of professional engineers. and of 
the important toatrlbutioii that 
‘ eiiftluoers oan -muke to Incrensrinfl 
British, .competitiveness in world 
markets”, stud Sir Rickard. O’ Briou, 
cMrmau of the MSC. 

Sir Richiard pledged diatjllw com- 
mission would take -.urgent stops Ln 
follow up tho repott bv consulting- 
IndustrlaJ-sa^auvlns boards and otbei-s 
about the varioiOj' recommendations ; 
* which roqulro Joint action..'. • 


hy Patricia Suntiucili 

The Govc-i-nuuem should ratnuiit 
itself to immediate lc.gi elution Ui 
provide a univci'sal sdiemc of edu- 
cation and •training for all 16 lo 19 
yesL*-:ilds, Yoiilhaid ad vo cares liii^ 
week in ita response to A Hotter 
{itari in Working Life. 

The driicuraent produced hy the 
previous Government res com in ended 
a f 6 ( 1 111 a ycaa* training scheme for 
the 35 per cent. of young employed 
people who never receive any fur- 
rhor cducarion or traaning. 

(Responses ere being cnoT-diuated 
by llis new IMtiFar-Uue Conunittee 
011 IB to T9-y>ca-r-Kilds vvluiidli is c-nn- 
sidering ways of Lm^il-ciui-ciuiug tlie 
proposals, 

At blip momeul. they ere believed 
to be looking at tivreo seclorb whicii . 
might ;be given responsibility for tlie 
srikapie,: focal education autl borides, 
Lhe iiidustTial trii'irilng boards, or tiie . 
spacial program nit 5 division, of tlie 
Mutipowor Services Conunlssitm. 

Y outlaid fe- totally opposed bn u 
voluntary sohome and believes diet 
leuiriuui-on plus a three year gap 
before iuipleuienliiDhn will provide 
not only tJnic for experiment and' 
learning hut -will wake employers 
und -Autiier education coUoaqs, 
ciu'rentiy uneiuihusiastic; parti cl-p ato 
in Ulic Kcheinc. 

It believes the Government should 
provide cn-ili to moot tiio uddlrioua'l 
cosln of lilic scheme. It sees us vitaJ 
the appokibnioiu of on executive 
board responsible to both the ' De- 
patTimen4 of Employment and tiie 
Depoinnieiu of Education but able 
ro de vc lou mxcliincry at local level 
tu coordinate contributions. 

YoLLtiiahl argues that, provision 
uiiisu also be made for the asto.biisli- 
meut of an Ln-spe.ctcrato r.a dissemi- 
nate .the lessons of die exiperlmeunal 
period and set-up standards. 

The pA'Oiin says liowvor that fur- 
1 lioi* education colleges, wiucli have • 
an Imivavtant role to play' in she 
scrli omc, will need to dmprova tiieir 
tmdcrstamlitig and experience nf . 
the needs of miquallfied young peo- 
ple. Special arrangements should fie 
made where access • to a further 
.erlMCsti'iMi' crotMego- Is difflcuk;, wWr 
all. schemes to iiiokide u. resfden- . 
tial olomenr, particnbtrJy. In. ‘runnJ 
ornna.-s,; \ . ' . • ., ■ 

It is, adamant T thW .tfierk, should .. 
he udivpisaJ prtH’isdon for bhe whole ^ 
age group aiujL tiio creation* of sep- 
arate schemes for those in tfujl dnm. . 
education, j-aiing workers end slip 
young -unemployed - should - H? ■ 
avoided. ' . • 

. ft suggests tiicrcforo that tiie • 
uvui'htbfiwy of - iiha YOP allowance » 
shriuJd bfi expended, perhaps 1 Pn a _ 
means- tested basis, to youpg people 
from poorer Families who wirii to 
renuana in full time education. 
Training. for youug workers arid' tlie 
young unemployed should ha inte- 
grated qs they era o£tei> she' eaxue 
people biit <ac different points in . 
the emptaymant cycle. ‘ 

The opportunity to participate in 
cotti-riiCDflly service' should, bp ex- ; 
tended to young workers, riot re- 
sunficted to. tho unanupioyed ..and 
opportunities' for work experience 
should be extended to those in full- 
tinte education. 


Council looks nt 
children in need . 

. A; : riew research progrnriiiifs . an 
. .children' in nebd-af ctkrc is ta be 
launched by the Sbcipl Science 
.Research. Council. • 

1 This follows the recommendations 
of ilie .renuvt of an exploratory 

y aivch chaired by Professor 11. R. 

chaffer of the University of 
Strathclyde, which wns set up In 
; rosprinso- to a suggestion made to * 
the SSRC by IX* Barnardo’s. 

Development; of propo'skfe tor • a- 
.detdiled resanrch lirogramiue Within ' 

: a £ 4m' budget are being, ekplored 


A research development o&icer, 
Mr V. Lnuulu-nti, of the department 
of social adiitimsirfttlon at - Bristol 
University, bus been appointed, to' 
-acti -ns . a link betevocn the new 
panel and. researchers interested in 
undertaking ' projects within tho 
programme.- . 

The report of the exploratory 
pnhel. Is based on tiie observation 
that, social work has few guidelines* 
for- practice that ore firmly • based 
On naiwar'oli. nn-d rids applies espoci- 
ally to the child core field. • 
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UMIST principal proposes 
alternative pruning plan 


by Ngaio Crcquer 
A seven point plan, including' a 
quota system for overseas students, 
and r lower retirement age for 
ucudcinic staff are .suggestions made 
liy Professor Robert Hnszeldine, 
principal of (lie University of Man- 
chester Institute of Science and 
Tcclinolopy as a means of cutting 
down university spending. 

Professor Ifaszeldine told a meet- 
ing of the court of governors that 
the Government's proposed meihori 
of making economies was “ like 
trying to prune a crocus .with a 
crowbar ... an ill thought out cut 
nf 30 per cent would kill (the 
crocus), especially if tho crowbar 
hiked through the bulb ns well as 
the stem. ...” 

Although UMIST was not trying 
to dodge its share of the economics 
there were limits as to how for 
outside income could he Increased 
and what savings could he made on 
equipment and materials. 

He snid thnt the universities 
should seek, and the Government 
provide oppoj’i unify for more de- 
tailed discussion between them and 
the University Grants Committee, 
to reduce expenditure but without 
crippling or destroying the univer- 
sity system in the process. 

Ho puts forward seven suggestions 
ns a basis for such discussions. 
First, the Introduction of a quota 
system for overseas students. ‘'The 
need for oversees students in > 
university worthy of the name is 
clean— but at what level — I suggest 
JO per cent of the student popula- 
tion, The quota system works well 
in ocher parts of tho world— it can 
for Britain. 

Secondly, an enhanced bursary 
system for able overseas post- 
graduates. The scheme already pro- 
posed Is too uriaH, be says, aiid 
numbers could bo increased by 
uring funds currently earmarked for 
overseas aid. 

There could be a change in the 
fee, structure to recognize the vital 
difference between fixed costa and 
marginal or run on costs. Fixed 
costa at UMIST amounts to 85 per 
LjUto UtcpMo ana .tfase'.csptfl 
would ih . essened reraolp unchanged 
If we had duly half Hie 'fi timber of‘ 
students we noiv bavc.’* 



Professor Haszclriinc : Like trying 
to prune u crocus with a crowbar 


Another suggestion is that the 
relireiuont age for univ entity sniff 
could be reduced front 67 to G2. 
More than 60 per cent of UMIST's 
academic staff were nged 40 or 
more, and the number of academic 
staff in the 26-30 age bracket had 
dropped by one third. Industry had 
changed its attitude to retirement 
ami sq could the universities. 

** The appointment of young 
academic staff is viral for u healthy 
university system, and in a near 
steady state situation new thoughts, 
new norms and actions are needed, ” 
he said. 

Three more changes nrc pro- 
posed ; rho increased pooling and 
sharing of resources by universities, 
Including nationalization of courses, 
an improvement in the collaboration 
between universities and industry, 
and the establishment of acceptable 
metiinds for effective changes in 
universities and by them in keep- 
ing with the speed of changes 
.needed ip the rest of the community 
Professor Hasjielditie also points 
1 to aridfcher major problem' in the 
universities, iliat of outdated, our- 


moded or derelict equipment. “ We 
continue to live on borrowed time 
in this respect ; the problem gets 
larger, not less, and insidiously the 
British universities become steadily 
loss able to hold their own on un 
international basis, and the educa- 
tion and training provided for oili- 
young scientists and technologists 
steadily decreases in quality ", he 
suys. 

Added to that is Lhe problem of 
ducuyiug buildings. He says that 25 

K er cent of U-MfST’s buildings were 
uilt more than 70 years ago and a 
further 25 per cent is pre-war in 
style, ft all amounted to a shortage 
of resource for higher education and 
for scientific and technological edu- 
cation in particular. 

“My belief is that UMIST, like 
other irniver.sirics, has, at all levels, 
to face up tn further cutbacks, the 
coalescing nf courses, the closing 
down of sections of departments, 
concentration of some courses 
within UMIST instead of within 
other universities, and conversely 
the loss of other courses which will 
best be concentrated in other uni- 
versities.” 

Professor Hnszeldine said thnt the 
decision to charge full cost fees to 
overseas students was a major set- 
back which, given a certain set of 
circumstances, could prove disast- 
rous for the university 11 The Gov- 
ernment's recent proposal . . hns 
plunged us into an Abce in Wonder- 
land world where old values dis- 
appear and incongruous situations 
arise." The best estimate was that 
numbers would decrease by at least 
30 to 40 per cent. 

“A loss of 33 per cent of our 
overseas student numbers over 


Bright students suffer 
careers service neslect 


to retir e 


by Patricia Santinelll authorities would indicate 1 whnt' 

Bright students In colleges 1 of fur- nctlon' needed- to be taken in rela- 
toer and higher education are beine l,w ? l 9. farmers, and further 


parfcmeritof Employment's 1 careers ^ 

service bi'nntfi rbvcola. ... iWs very area. 

•BL'il'J'..; ' UfiiiV mAh 




iWervlqwj .- for.'.. schp pi- 
se pools and 'college's’ rose 
bnt^tfearljr -1.2 million ; 
y 'ilfiqtnpi Dvcd yotyftsii tiers 
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Students Lecturers 

fight course strike over 
closure FE cuts 


by David Johbins lege came nut this week Tn The fW«i ■ 

. . ...... . of a series of strikes in nrMM : 

Stud cuts intend to fight the closure against proposed cuts of flwZ 
of ■ full-time nursing degree course i„ the further education budem . 
at Newcastle Polytechnic. More limn 100 staff, members of 

. Approve for the BA degree-- the Nation a I Association of tX! 
jointly validated by the Genera j„ Further and Higher EdSS 
Nursing Council und the ChiiiiciI lobbied lhe meeting of inZi v 
fur National Academic Awards— cx- Council where the cuts which till 
pireri on January 31. No students end virtually all provision of Ui i 
had been taken un to the course ,i n , L . GCE 0 level courses at B ! 
at the beginning oE the 197D-S0 Smith and North Trnfford colkS ; 
academic year. were being considered. It is ah* • 

The -polytechnic's director. Dr intended to reduce the provision if ■’ 
Laing Barden, blamed Lhe national A level courses and restrict admit- 
shortage of nurses with the right ttuicc ro students living in LheThl. 
academic background and expert- ford urea. „ .. , 

unce for the failure after nearly h The committee has also recto-- i 
year of efforts to recruit u course v.-hich are initially to be'acH V 
leader. mended a reduction of 20 ' 

“ Other polytechnics and uiiiver- through parly retirement, rudcpbfc *' 
sities are having similar problems ment and natural wastage.. % gat - 
in recruiting leaders for their nurs- ever there are now' fairly 'cUfa> ! '• 
ing degrees ”, he said. dietitians that the council', laliii !; 

Miss Rosemary Biggs, education to make a number of teachctip 
officer for the GNC, commented: dundmit, by August, 1980. in. ». 

“ They know our terms and have of their agreement with .NATfw. C 

i...:.. ,.a..k .. Ha. n....... J : , •' >■ 


Lecturers at South T/nfford 


been trying to reach them.” 


Mr Peier Dawson, general iw» 


three years could, Ui financial 
terms, be equnted with the conse- 
quent need for UMIST to lose at 


least 10 per cent of its staff, and 
such ho equation, in human ns well 
as financial terms, of a possible, but 
by no means unlikely, outcome of 
the proposed policy." 

He said that the Government 
should see the need to change its 
curi-on f: proposals even though, it 
may wait • to do this until after 
Octpbqr. 4080* when the financial 
position becomes fact rather than 
conjecture. 


Discussions had been taking place tary of NATFHE, said: "The 
hetween the GNC and die poly tech- cuts, in an area with a seleciht : - 
nic about a number of orgnnizn- secondury school system, couplri 
tional mid staffing problems, but with the scrapping of major dii 
sli.e declined to go into further cretionary grants for students id ‘ 
detail. the loss of lecturing jobs will hut- ■ 

Newcastle Polytechnic student a devastating effect on oppoiuiwitj 
union president, Mr Phil Thompson P 01 ' y° un B people” 
said tlicy would be bringing pres- Many of these young peepb ; 
sure on the polytechnic ro take stops depended on the colleges to prnidi 
to get the course re-started. them with the qualifications and • 

“If this does not happen there skills necessary to obtain jdw. ■ - 
will be no nursing degree course Education and training were vn» 
between Edinburgh and Leeds— <n components of plans for ccononw ' 
catastrophic situation for health regeneration. These cuts .would • 
cases iu the north east. At this time simply lengthen dole queues w i 
of declining health care provision, furtlier damage prospects of 1 
riie retention of such, a course is nomic recovery. r 

crucial." — f 

Dr Biu-den said; " The polytechnic a * 

•w strongly committed to the movi- Advice tor teaclters v 

sion of health and paramedical edu- i 

cation for the northern rejdon, but 

the range of courses offered bv the 01 1 110 hRIMlICappCfl < 
polytechnic will most regrettably not 

tSusauwi*" swr casus sSi 


lements in . 1974/75 and Iiue, v ® n - 

ernte- Mirrice work in further P ? pa . l I-'.S? t ’ 

hti education meant thnt J3Jg ‘L® !f 

che number of .vncailnnal reauce ite number of, cflj*eeis tee- 

Xbi ' ^*-0 over 

•mlifisSr ^ te *pJnln»rf, and] ceminly hot qs 

jp)t>ister ,of state oho- nayago as they ‘ would ; Hk 0 ' ' us.' io 
v- eM od? Employment said i believe,". . ' ■ ™i . ■ 

' Jn ternts of tho : . right/ level.- ,of‘ 
•v -■ f 0 *** seioud merit and in-senHce tralhl^B 

* . 1 ?K fo r. dar « rs tenchert. r.ord Go^vrio 

said his.., dftpocfjnent ‘'wps 

able.- Nowr.it; to. also doing cooneratiha with the Dflnoi-tmenf nf 


;• "T , ; •• •,: /• <. I .. 

Anotheij. of. die Wlt^geueraHbri of 
' polJtecniiScr directors Ts tp retire. 

'■ Siiddabyi - TrbviiW. of;’ 

;'ced 

' normal ago of - 65/ No definite date' 1 
has been, announced yet.- . /. - 

. 1 . T w,yearjs'is long .wiough : for' oho 

• HI AjI ' - til 1 Ba rl eiisli n JaJ* 


Approvni was given lor tho course „ // \ ““Vi ' A ncx imM put J 

for five years in 1973 and extended * ct . ° ut . l ‘ l tt n ? w . d i ° ", 1 "| Ce nrril '■ 
for only one year; depending on hshed this week by Traiohi* f 
some replanning. Couitcrl for Education and Trainu* t . 

Iii December lhe GNC wrote to in _ So ‘ :i “ 1 v i w ' Ic i., , •.u KUntoVt 

Newcasrle i ndlcartng that because Trmning fa>' a Work Jf j 

of the failure to recruit a course Himd, capped PcopU shows Uievw - 
leader, approval, -would be with- the council's interest and cojcej k 
drawn— but iJhe existing 56 students ? or mamall v handicapped pcojjif “ ... 
would be safeguarded. incorporated in existing trpim » . 

. The. polytechnic failed to recruit provision of all kinds. . . y 

despite national advertising and It illustrates some ways »] 

.direct opproachM to other centres special emphasis can be . =•: 
of nursing education, according to such work and suggests waji - 
Dr Barden. whidi this can be increased. /. 

Iq J976 sty dents organized . an The document, which. w»s.p: <;• 
Occupation in nli .'attempt to stop pnred by a groiip of CCE1 aw ■ y 
the course being moved from tho nrgups that much of .the kiioivimp ^ 
city centre preanct to CorcL Lano, and skills required by itaff to J® y 
the old Northern Co untie-? College, effectively with menially' n*“" t- 
. " We . kiifriv Uiat/if' tihoy moved" enpped people Is shared with inov I - , 
the course it would eventually working with other grani'? “,1 
close", Mr Thompson said. clients. ‘ 

Learning how to learn ' f 

Adults without- . formal' acadehiic" ings n week during a t 

qualifications , who - are seeking . a The level of study Is similai 1 J® k 
seepnd chance can get n taste of, year undergraduate work in a *■ #. 
university study by attending n neW tish university. ' .,31 t 

course at Glasgow University/ I; . . Most students on the wurw* 1 k 

About 35 .students are .already be applying to Glasgow L 

halfway through the first "Unlver- and although achievement in n | 
slty introduction to • , stiidv ■ for nni- RiimmHticallv entitle- tj/ca' , . f. 


• ' -L '■ 1 i J" Simultaneously, die 4^1 SiiO' f 

• .new. qobrse . i^lm* to iritroduce carrying out a study of t P e <”i|.r|mf i 
•Students to the nature Hhiverslty, | tion and performance of j, rf r, 
study, and help them to acquire adult students in the 5. c0 „| 8 ,,id r ^i |C 
. 5. ll % sWJl.® ‘In individual subjects education sector, .w f itli P®*"“ c, . ; . - ' % 
by , teaching them hOVv to write, erence to the urtlv^rsltlW'.' .. e( j | 
essays and taka ndtesV . .. / . ; Tlv> rcsciu'ch is belqfl { 

studfl . w ■ chopies two sub- by Stratl/clyde ' reglonJ c0 , sl|Ifl £ 
jeets 1 In humanities and 1 ' sdciel which has awfardod. the 
sciences end Judies them two everi : of £4 , 500 over three yenrs. ^ ^^ 

ISlIPjE plans workers’ literacy course 

liiprhrars, Lo^^'<JriiverJ ‘ The ptojfcct 
^ity w'Hp hav^ l‘ahguftge.4ml iltqcacV by Hie National U«no« P ^kinf 
prqblenw are iri'bo r^eas^l' for two . ■ 

Word qdult Slip-man; a NUPB '4r«| c onr^ 

1 ^hjtoea'hjive yer .are u-ylng to use the. P‘ 0 5 ier cV a 
to' m-ove fe>he;bnlvwty^y a 

'^rkeifs WmoVerseas. referionse.". , 


/Into pqly T.J 
, _ As chnii'iTidn bf the; CbjmhltteG of; 
ph'ectors-'/qf ;• Poly technics, 1 '. Dr.. 
>uddafey ' became kftbwA ^aa.. ; n'ii 
entinwiaatic cftoinhan’..rif polytechi 
tile charters and- seif.wlitlatjqh of; 
coursos.' and ari ,opp6ob(it of i’classl, 
fidarian - of dogrees, ; . /i : ‘ . v ; , 


■ ' ul. vV_ - iJ - ■ * i .““i. Ifqi/ULUU CJUL , nai 

"1*° Ilf vrft3i The, Department' of 
CW : Edue atlom t apd . industry* ; i.to . bring . 
N s*” 10 Amd -.oC^concehttaribn: ,to 
ao 'cf I, -bqor on Aiq area aq they, did on 
^ ^Ol* i establish, exactly wierq 
ri -wrrice. btwtcn for. Joe local the reapoqslbiliiy. lay. - - , ' 

‘ • •: ■ - ' ' . 


: hljf .\rideiy-ackhdwtotiftod’ •.inVeristi ■ 

‘.in ; natlonai todUcy oiivTiifl er-eaueE ' 

. 'rib *u; v. • V. 


j {^■.^ridbu^Uriiver-i 
^ity u'Hp hav^ larigijftge.4ml iltqriac^ 
P^b?enw;8re cdvbe radaspil ■ for’ tiVo . 
.•hoars'.^wid^-tij^q. ^ classes. : ■ ■ ;■ ■ 

!•' *£)td J.aLl.ti all’ 1 -’-.— . _ 




'] response." 
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Howard Jarvis (above) puts his latest initiative to the public. 


from Clive Cookson 
This -suinnier the Culiforniju elec- 
luratc will have an cpporli'iiiiy tn 
vntc itself u 50 per cent reduction 
in state income taxes, courtesy of 
Howard Jarvis. 

Mr Jarvis, co-uiithor of tile new 
legendary Proposition 13, which cut - 
local property taxes by two thirds 
in 1978 and deprived local auihor- 
ities of $7 billion annual revenues, 
easily collected 550,000 sigtir-tures 
to put his latest initiative, dubbed 
Jarvis II. on next June's nallot. 

The state higher education system, 
the biggest and best in the United 
.States, is trembling before Mr 
Jarvis's latest tax axe, which would 
cut $5. billion or 20 per ceut from 
state revenues. 

Although the effects of Proposi- 
tion 13 oil public service? have so - 
fur been mild, particularly in rels- - 
tion lo the dire warnings of its 
opponents during their unsuccessful 
campaign against it, Jarvis II is . 
expected to have a for more sciiuux 
impact. 

For a start, the $5 billion slaia 
budget surplus which was u^cd to 
bail out . local authorities utter 
Proposition 13 has now disapptnrud. 
The loss of revenuo if Jurvi> II 


passes will be translated directly 
into cuts in public services. Pro- 
visional estimates by state officials 
suggest that education might lose 
about $1.7 billion next year. 

Only the 106 community colleges, 
the lowest of die three tiers nf 
public higher education in Cali- 
fornia, were locally funded and lost 
income directly because of Proposi- 
tion 13. Their budgets were cut by . 
about ' 15 per cent, and they lost 
£ per cent of their full-time and 
40 per cent of then- part-time 
GLuden ts last year. 

However, the middle tier, the 19- 
institution California State Univer- 
sity and Colleges, hiuI the highest 
level, the niue-campus University of 
Cuiifomiu, < suffered indirectly 
because tins' state shifted Funds 
from them to boher state agencies 
to -help bail out the localities, . ■ l 

Last week, the - \ governor, jerry 
Brown, ordered’ the UC arid CSUC 
tn prepare new budgets for 1980-31 
30 per cent below those itlrendy 
proposed — -.just- in cuso. The univer- 
sity administrators were outraged 
not only hy the magnitude of the 
contingency cuts but also bv the 
fact I lint they were given just a 
fortnight to come up with them. 


Chancellor DuniUe told lust week'? 
meeting of rhe CSUC hoard of 
trustees that passage of Jarvis il 
“ would signal the abrupt dismant- 
ling nf many of the higher education 
opportunities which have benefited 
millions of Californians while help- 
ing create this state's thriving eco- 
nomy 

According to Dr Dumkc, the CSUC 
would have to consider several 
' alternatives to cope with the -loss 
of 5150m to $2(K)in of its S370m 
-budget including a reduction of 
fctudcnr enrolment (currently 
230,000) by “many thousands” and 
the termination of lurge numbers 
of courses. 

David Saxon, president of the 
■ University of California, snid closure 
of nne of tho nine UC campuses 
was not an option for his system. 
Apart from making obvious short- 
term savings, for example by laying 
off ststfi end imposing a - hiring 
freeze, UC would have to boost i'm 
tuition fees (currently 5750 a year 
for undergraduates). ' 

Mr Jarvis's opponents, who cried 
wolf before Proposition 13, ' will 
have a bard time persuading the 
eluCtnrntc thnt his Idlest axo would 
really damage the state's fine public 
services. 


Gene research guidelines relaxed 


The government has further relaxed 
the safety guidelines for recom- 
binant DNA research in the United 
States. The federal agency respon- 
sible for regulating gene splicing 
experiments, the National Institute 
of Health, nas published new rules 
that greatly ease the restraints gov- 
erning an estimated 80 per cent of 
current work in the field. 

The new NIH regulations, which 
take effect immediately, allow 
scientists' to perform almost any 
genetic engineering with weakened 
K12 strain of tile bacterium E coli, 
so . long as their laboratory -wests 
certain minimum standards. These' 
standards— known as the PI con- 
taiiiniunt level— «re the least strin- 
gent- of four possible containment 
levels, and they oan bo met by any 
decent bacteriological laboratory. 

Millions of E coii bacteria live in 
S - e*** ® f every human being, but 
the K 12 strain, which is used for 
about four fifths of «dl recombinant 
DMA work, is artificially disabled 
80 11 Mnn ot thrive outside lab 

conditions. Most scientists now be- 
lieve that the chances of the bac- 
*”[■ . “cquiring dangerous charac- 
teristics in the counse of gene 

Professor resigns , 
after theft outcry ; 

Allen, the well-known foxi- 
Cpioglst. Iras resicrnUfl hlo npnfpccni*- 


i t 1 *" 1, ne lvas convicted 
H Wber of stealing $892 from 
t0d , er ®, 1 research grafts to. pay 

j < see ;»■ 
w!u. nrf w' 5* 1 ! a rwngeanent . reached 
.” L ad, ? t >n .Chancellor li-ving 
dls^r^- ^stltution will rake no 
In k* 1 *^ a btadn against. Dr Allen,' 
I do 


in -*_ »■ J ttumnsE.ur /vuun; 

leaifft X k) a, l fi0 for agreeing to 
Sin ^ 30. '» He will U» the 


in W’W tramsfbr ms. research 
tar .lasdtittibn w. said -a- unl- 

^tyspokOOTnati. . 

^ajor effort to 
c ut dropouts 

ral!L« f r^ u° ui - 6(V 10 American 
»ni?1»ii^^5 ,en l^ad 1 ! ate from the 
within- -four yfiai-S, 

undcr2?Si»’ of f wlltiina 
•o n K uat0 / Studies,--' according 
r««-i.n ow l-.PPl!cy brief on student 


splicing experiments and then c 
passing them on to wild E coli are ii 
exceeding! y small. 

Such fears, with the risk uf an ( 
uncontrollable epidemic, prompted , 
prominent molecular biologists to , 
propose a moratorium on rcconibin- ( 
ant DNA experiments in 1976, but . 
having learnt move about the icch- j 
nique most of them believe the , 
danger was greatly exaggerated l 
(see THES, December 21). 

Under the new regulations, | 
straightforward experiments with 
E coli K 12 will no longer hayc to 
be registered with the NIH but they 
will still have to register each ex- 
periment with their own institu- 
tion's safety committee. NIH Direc- 
tor Dopald Frederickson rejected a 
vecoriimendotioii by Kis recombuiant 
DNA advisory committee that such 
experiments should be exempted 
totally from federal regulations: 

** That would be moving too fast and 
would unnecessarily antagonize 
those who still believe there are 
significant risks involved. . 

More stringent safety regulations 
remain in force for genetic mampu; 
lation of bacteria other than E coli 
K12, and die cloning of genes that 

Stanford 
stamps out 
sixties 
liberalism 

Ail across the United States colleges 
and universities are overhauling 
and' tightening up thejr .under- 
graduate curricula- in; reaction ;'to , 
What is now seen as the exfcessiita 
liberalism of the Idra -1960s and- 
19705.' The latest rristitptidn ,t6 falj 
in . : with this trend 'is ' Smnfqrd 
University, probably the iralidn's 
most ' prestigious institution after 
Harvard. 

The Stanford faculty. has 

yoteil , lo ' iniiiosa : q. neiy western 
cuiiure requiremept, aud .to require 
ail students to take at least one 
dpurso in cech of seven other sub- . 
ject; areas': literature and .the fiiiq- 
artfi, philo J-ophical,' social and roll-- 
gioun thought, himion d’evcltqjrpeiit, , 
behqvjdUr and language, social pro- 
cesses 1 an id iostitutions/maifttmati- 
dal ■ sciences, natural sciences, tech- 
nology tjnd applied sciences. - 

Stanford Provident Rjriwvd Lynan : 
Compared current requirements to 
"a leaky sieve",! sayliiff students 
would hnve to try- hard to ‘-avoid; 
fulfiiHh^ thelri. . 

-• Pnctilty pntwls .will, bo set up lo/ 
decide which courses meet til id now- 
; .requirements, Oaljr a few- MUndrea 


code for potent poisons is still pro- 
hibited. 

According to William Gurtlnnd, 
director of recombinant DNA acti- 
vities at tile NIH 760 experiments 
nt about 180 different institutions 
(alimisc nil universities and medical 
schools) have been registered so 
fur. A huge increase in Lhe .volume 
of research is expected over the 
next year or two. 

Only experimenters funded by 
federal research grants arc legally 
obliged to follow die NIH guide- 
lines, However everyone known to 
be carrying out commercially fin- 
anced experiments has agreed to 
com pi v voluiWbari ly. 

Die general size limit per batch 
of. genetic material remains 10. lit- 
. res. But the NIH has giveh-tbe two 
private campaniles permission to 
work with much larger quantities. 
Gcnentecli, a new firm specializing 
in genetic engineering, has been 
allowed to produce human Insulin 
and the growth-regulating hormone 
somatostatin in 750 litre batches oF 
bacteria at its south San Francisco 
laboratories. And Eli Lilly, a giant 

pharmaceutical corn oration, can 

. make insulin in 150 litre batches. . 


Cooperative schemes given 
new budget backing 


Two years ago the administration 
tried to wind up its successful 
cooperative education programme, 
which supports the American ver- 
sion of what are known in Britain 
.11 sandwich courses. However, Con- 
gress refused to stop funding Coop 
Ed, os it Is often called. 

Since then administration has 
had a complete change of heart, 
and tha Education Department 
budget- is requesting $25m' for 
cooperative education in 198 i, $3in 
mare than this year. The additional 
money would support 13 large 
itemDiista-atiou projects “ to develop 
coliege-wl^e commitonant tn coopera- 
tive, .education the Ed-u.pflribn 


research grants in 1981 (Sf9m to 
study crop productivity and SGin for 
human nutrition) compared to 
516m appropriated by a reluctant 
Congress tn 1980. 

The Agriculturo Department also, 
asked Congress to initiate a five- 
year programme to. renovate and ex- 
pand laboratories at the historic- 
ally black land-grant college!!. 
Federal funding of $25m would be 
matched by an equal contribution 
from the states. 

• The Education Department is ask- 
ing for $30m for In ter national edu- 
c'iidoh ; (including foreign langua- 
ges). That is $10m more than . the 


D ^ThT^iT;o ■ ck.v.1^ 

between Institutions of Wgfoer- edu- ® ® -fiPi 5 

ffssjss '■ aasSL^iass U7 


cation and a variety -of .employers 
in business, iiuduatry - and- public 
service in order to create long term 
comnritnteuis and resources for 
cooperative education 

• The Department of Agriculture 
wants $2Sm to fund competitive 


mg cue united States’ - ianguagu 
sldlls aud interuatsoiml knowledge, 
which the president's commission op 
foreign Languages .and international 
studies recommended in. November. 
However, tha commission's report 
may have come, too late to have 
much Impact on this budget. i 




Students will hive less time to relax with this riey» curricula requirements. \ 


faculty efforts to' -Improve present 
course j, develop neiv sequences ful- 
filling iiiore than one requirement, 
arid try now curricular approaches 
Tho now western culture require- 
ment lias been developed by various 


ment lias been developed by various 
committees over the post three 
years. -.Provost: Donald, Kennedy 
told, tho senate that faculty and 
students have responded' ■ very 
favourably to pilot programmes -in- 
troduced tills yedr, More than 
$500, 00Q' in gifts has already been 
raised to finance. the Cliango. • 

The main, gap Jeft. Jn, the Stanford * 
curriculum by- the -new requirements 
is in> f oreign, languages. , However, 
history Professor- Carolyn Loueee, 
chainvomau of tile ‘University’s- 
committee . bn ■ undergraduate 


' studies, - said the committee 41 re- 
mains concerned about the place ot 
fore ign ! language . . study ip * wider-, 
graduate education and Intends to- 
Invostlgate this problem in . depth 
this . spring", , .: 

. Agitation for stridor' academic 
requirements, including n compul- 
sory . westoin culture programme 
started in- tllB oarly’ 1970s, '.oh ly. two ■ 
. or three years . af tor di? . I9GG-69 
study of .educdtlou^nt, Stanford -led 
lo o dramatic HberpImiKoii - qf tlle- 
L ciirrlctilum^ iiitludhig tlie abolition 
of -, fhe. Joh^-aTtainmug,' coroyiujspfy 1 
'' westerg clvlmatiqu ' 1 course .arid ', 
■a u u iyorsdtyrwld'e r language ■ require- 
, merit; ■ 1 : .- r. . .• . 

’ Sta iiford's , curricular: overhaul is 


similar Jn intent to Harvard^ much 

? >ublicized * f core curriculum" which 
s being introduced this year. But- 
It ds not quite such on ambitious 
undertaking.. 1 t — 

• Richard - Lyriaii has announced 
his resignation as President of Stan- 
ford. • He- will leave in the summer 
to become -president of llija Now 
. York based Rockefeller Foundation. 

CllVe Cookson, 

Norm Amerlcau Editor, • * 

. The- Times Jllgber Education > 

. > supplement,- *. . ■ 
i - Natlmial -Press. Building, • - ... 
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Overseas News 


Sixth form I College strikes launched to 
protests on prevent law reform debate 

a w * JBL 

cue increase I from Hurry Debelimt rhe authority of region ul govern- courage so nte students fr 


. from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

Diis satisfaction is growing over tho 
French Government's newly intro- 
' ilitced work experience programme. 
Over die past few weeks the num- 
ber of protest demonstrations by 
sixth formers has spiralled. 

Reaction has been particularly 
pronounced in the Paris region, 
though the provinces ore by no 
means Immune. At the industrial 
city of Clarmont F errand, home of 
the Michclin tyre factory In ilia 
Massif Central police and several 
hundred sixth formers .dashed. 

The wn k experience programme, 
introduced last year by Mr 
Christian Beidfac, Minister for Edu- 
cation, does not only involve the 

E oiutg mi employed. In an attempt to 
rung schools and industry closer 
together it has been extended to 
both sixth formers and teaoh era. One 
of nSic programme’s objectives is to 
give teachers a better understanding 
of the problems tlieir pupils faced 
on leaving school. About 1,250 
teachers are currently' undertaking 
. a .six-week industrial placement. 

They serve in all capacities from 
. factory worker in the Renault car 
works mi the outskirts of Paris to 
office secretary. The programme 
also envisages students spending up 
to 10 weeks familiarizing them- 
selves with the world of work. 

Many sixth-formers feel, how- 
ever, that work experience is an 
unnecessary interruption of their 
studies. Furthermore there i*? the 
suspicion Unit many of them arc 
being exploited in menial tasks. ! 
According to so mo students only l 
• rarely are they given the oppor- i 
lunity to make use of thd skills end 
knowledge they are studying at ; 
. school and finally many of the 
.. placements . are scheduled for the 
summer term precisely a* the time 


from Hurry Debelius 

MADRID 

The Spa n isli L eft liumch ed a 
nationwide university strike Inst 
week in nn effort to block parlia- 
mentary debate on a proposed law 
on university reform. 

Organizers dearly did their home- 
work, but Uie lessons they studied 
had more to do with politics than 
education. They got the musses 


reject if it were not Bor the chance 
to cut classes. Riey also picked 
up some strange bedfellows among 
certain members of die reaching 
staff who citlier fear to lo.se sine- 
cures or dread the idea of com- 
petitive placement. 

Hie surface issue is die proposed 
w law of university autonomy ”, 
which woiuld regulate the orguiilvn- 
ti'un. fu ncitons and administration 
of institutions of higher learning. 
Naturally it would change munv 
pnaoniccs and policies of the ptust. 

Points iu the proposed legislation 
which have provoked most debut e 
are selective admissions criteria. 
Uie principle that fees paid by stud- 
ents should tend to cower tiie real 
costs of u&iversity education, limi- 
tations on student representation 
m university administration, the re- 
moval of impediments to the estab- 
lishment of new private universities 
und tha alleged encroachment on 


rhe authority of region ul govern- 
mentis. 

Underlying issues are tho con- 
cern of the panties of the left that 
tiny amendments they propose might 
be outvoted by the ruling Center 
Democratic Union with the help of 
the right and some regional par- 
ties, the fear that new procedures 
for the selection of assistant pro- 
fessors might limit their political 
influence in the universities and — 
the case of certain organizations 
too small to be represented in par- 
liament — the desire to keep the 
fires of revolution kindled. 

Tthe Minister of research mid 
universities, Sr Luis Gonzalez Serna, 
accepts che ideu that the proposal 
can bo improved, but he insists 
that discussion in the Parliament 
should take the place Of agitation 
in the streets. He contends that 
much of the criticism levelled 
against the Bill is demagogic, and 
complains that few students have 
actually read it. 

Tho him of tighter admission 
policies and mmients clans us is to 
stem the intake at Spanish univer- 
sities and raise educational stan- 
dards. Opponents say they are 
nkrald that influence rather than 
ability may become a secret cri- 
terion. Although the proposal 
mentions financial assistance for 
needy students it raises the pros- 

f icct of sharp increases in tuition 
e6s, which opponents say mny dis- 


Fledgling lecturers win 
battle for security 


from Uli Schmetzer 


ROME 
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. vrtion examinations are looming. . 

Though the 1 work experience, 
tkh&rte ha* sdMcdJ^ : got feSS tho 
ground Hie 'demand^*' growing for 
its abolition. Sixth-formers as n 
spokesman pointed out are more 
Jmeresred in getting qualifications 
than coming to grips with Jifo on 

- the factory floor. 

• The National Council for Higher 

- Education and Research has backed 

the setting up of a national com- 
jolttee to “ vet 11 the qualifications 
of - oversees applicants to French 
universities. ■ 

- The role, of the new committee is 
two-fold : it will screen applications , 

- .and it. will, distribute, them .among 
the 78 universities end 56 University 

j Institutes of . Technology. 


Rising fees 
canse anger 

.> froro our dorrespondent ' 

'• l jV . . • .‘v _•> •:>•* : i: ISRAEL 
Umversky . students . ire beginning 
to rraHra thot .tuition. .foes- may 
, be twubied in the i ipoming academic 

■ or couppact-nm agreement 

' With' the government: that for five. 
1 3982v fees would he' 

A ;W*weSiait#tl«ek;, 
y'. of' tfte laJtfmtfoft :&■ 
ijor stuefeht unions are- 
py rishfrwltig students 
jjpwfera of toe prosed t 
They have solution* 


Italy’s 12,000 temporary academic 
staff (precuri) have at last agreed oh 
examauationB to qualify for univer- 
sity, tenure.- . .. ,i 

■ During a meeting at Pisa-. repre- 
sentatives of die prectiri called off 
sporadic strikes and accepted a 
government ruling which had 
already been passed by the lower 
1 house. 

The precart, often nicknamed 
the serfs ” of . the Italian higher 
education system, had little choice. 
For years they had lobbied succes- 
sive governments lit' vain to grant 
them security of tenure with the . 
attached social benefits such as 
pensions, free medical aid and paid' 
holidays. . 

. In tho end, faced by the prospect 
of a. crippling campus strike,. Italy's 
72-year-old Education Minister 
Salvatore Vnletuttl agreed to heed ■ 
their demands,; so ending die pra- . 
carious existence of .thousands - of- 
junior university teachers, tyid at 
the same. time taking. a long over- 
due- step to curtail the powers of 
the ' so-called . 6dt*pnf-4cha - clique . 
of senior j professors anq faculty, 
heads. . ‘ : 


Italian educationists have tried 
fur years to push legislation that 
will change the faculty system to 
che British -type department system. 
' I» outer.. to. Increase academic 


campuses, are tolled . with precan 
unsuitable for 'academic posts), the 
decree forces every applicant 'for 
tenure to sit an examination — a blow 
:-to .viHbiriuifa -to tha 

computes for r “jKSrs dh monthly 
■wages ranging from £100 to £200 in 
.thd hope of eventually snatching a 
tenured post. -*/v* _ 


ndditidu to the -present 12,000 
precari who are expected to be 
gradually incorporated in rhe new 
category. 

But no. Italian legislation would 
ever be complete .without irs hitches. 
The assistant professors quickly 
discovered that examinations for 
the posts of ordinary and full pro- 
fessors were a nightmare created by 
ail inefficient and cumbersome 
bureaucratic system. 1 

Under a July 1979 idling aspirants 
-to -several, hundred academic- pasts 
as ordinary and full professors must 
hot only > sit. for' an... examination 
before a board otiacddemic-examih- 
ees but supply to each member of 
that board tneir .curriculum and 
examples of their work. - t 

The names of- the board members 
for eadi series-of post* was finally 
published in' a special' supplement 
of the- , : official Gazette '.ip. .mid-. 
January. ; ~Theh the trouble -began. 
Under the degree the applications,, 
^curriculum* add work examples . 
were td. reach the bpfrrd members, 
within 10 days, . 

Italy 


tlons 'v 
Ing pu 


ve or six days follow- 
te. : Worse, its 
.. that academics 1 


hifntfaers were *8 t§w that ocaSeiriics 
ad; to. rush from, one public mlnls- 
3Ti to rdnather hhd stand in long 
ueues for a copy. But when they 


cnui'uge some students from start ing 
ur continniiig university studies. 

An tuiitsiuil cltiuse regarding 
stiddcnt representation makes the 
number of Btaid«nt representatives 
variable, depending on tlic election 
turnout, if fewer than half the 
potential voters cost their ballots. 
Opponents say tiiis discitiniinares 
against students, since othur 
elomems of u ill versity lift* arc 
reiwcsented by fixed numbers, re- 
gardless of the percentage of 
people voting. Advocates see it as 
a tray of limiting die influence of 
highly active political minorities in 
nn apathetic student body. 

A new, competitive approach to 
the granting of leaching posts 
would presumably correct abuses 
arising from such practices us that 
of leaving die selection almost 
exlusively in tiie hands of depart- 
ment heads and rectors. Argu- 
ments against this point have been 
muted. 

The Left will have won its battle 
if the Governmeait, bowing to the 
pressure of demon strarions and dis- 
turbances, withdraws the proposal 
before it can be debated. The 
Government and che UCD will have 
won if they edn steamroller the Dill 
through Parliament virtually intact. 
Spain and its universities will have 
won if the Bill is debated thor- 
oughly by the elected representa- 
tives of die people, then passed in 
whatever form or rejected In fnvour 
of a better proposal. 

President 
demands an 
explanation 

by Charles Harrison 

President Godfrey Binaasn of 
Uganda summoned the academic 
i staff: pf.-:Makerer.e ..University in 
Kampala last week and demanded 
to know why they were planning 
to stage a strike. Members of the 
staff say til ore was uo such plan, 
although they work under difficult 
conditions, and have' made their 
grievances known since former 
President Id*, Amiri wus ousted last 
April. 

•Tho njeetlng with President 
Blnaisa: was ntiled at short notice. 
Botii ; .staff .and students .say this 
Inqident indicates that (he univer- 
sity is under observation by Govern- 
ment agents, but it nlso indicates 
that tlieir system of operation is 
far from effective; . 

Official reports horift of tihe meet- 
ing quote President BLunlsu as tell- 
ing Ugandans that they must realize 
tmtt hstrd work pnd discipline cun- 
not be substituted by hooliganism. 
The all-important reconstruction of 
Uganda-after eigin years of misrule 
under'Idl Aimn cannot he achieved 
unless the people are ready to work 
hard and to overcome the lethargy 
and tiie moral- decline diat :-hos 
affected die couiitxy for so long. 
.'The meeting ’ivent on to ‘discuss 
some of die grievances of tha staff 
and student*, including: a serious 
feck of water supplies ' '- on the 
campus^ a staff shortage 'which :hos 
loft about- hoif the cetobHshed: poits 
unfilled, and a lack of foveiftn ex- 


One in four r 

favour form I 
of service 

from Martin Feinstein [■ 

n ■ r T, JOHANNESES 
One in four English-speakii* * -t- 
stiii (cuts would like to 
niihtury forma of national 
introduced in die S<m SL 
defence force, according to a 
by the National Union of &- 
African Student* (NUSAfi). \ 
There are at present no »,/• 
options ” for the pacifists or m*' 
euuous objectors among ih e w 
odd white male schoo Heavers V- 1 
graduates called up for their te- 
puwory two years <rf servk®. 

The survey was undstdeaF. 
Mikom, the NUSAS group Eoa^! 
in 1978 t» investigate the nufcf 
t ions of national service sod ■„(' 
for peaceful alternativ«. It h 
nn a sample of 809 studenufe,! 
Cape Town, Natal, Durban, ht I 
mantzbuvg, Rhodes and tW ir-l 



watersrand, corresponding b it [' 
demography of each campui. ; \ 

Tltirty four per cent wj ' 
thejr first year of study, J 
cent in their second, 22 pnz:‘ 
in their third, and 8.6 In t j . 
foui-rh. The rest were pongn&i: 
at various levels, By far the a:- - 
51 per cent — -were Christians, lip:. - 
cent Jewish, with a fair spMv 
of other religions. 

Only 30 per cent of responir. 
had already served in the are " , 
roughly the same number as i> 
who said the SADF was iW. 
providing peaceful alteraatlses va- 
ns conking mid clerking. Acotm- 
to 74.2 per cent, alternatives sk: 
be provided, while 65 per earn- 
they would choose these If rffn*-'; 

Of those who said they w-> 
choose a non-military option, SSp‘ 
cent gave as a reason their w-. 
rion to- home of South. Amr-' - 
policies. Another 25.6 per cent., 
they would rather not be coti j. 


rants, 21.7 per cent said thevH , 
pacifists, 8.8 por cent said bluti. 
tliey were looking -for a sift nfU' : 


and 25.2 per cent gave M «k- 
reasous. 

Perhaps the most alarming r«- - 
-come ill reply to a qudstkn sl'ij 
whether respondents knew pee f. 
ally of anyone who had Wik-. 
Africa to avoid national seroH,*-! 
who might have remained omik* . 
been any alternative: 64.4 pff»- 
said tliey did, 30.1 per c*” 1 ®- 
“no” and- 5.3 per cent did «. ■ 
answer. • ;' 1 

Mil com has found its wp-._ . 
something of a hot I™ 1 ! 10, J. ■: 
Sunday ' newspaper deridw apt-; 
publishing a report on «e 
for fear of- Pretoria's • 
group’s campus activities, «w-| 
recent pamphlet. South 
and the Conscientious PVffiSi,; 
just rhe cracks In Pnme , 
Botha’s “total strategy"^;,., 
tua-y intelligence is 1 Inters™ ^ 

‘ Unrepresentatiw t 
NUSAS attacked j 


. rid p l\o Wets and- Assistant teoctibra : 
thdy entdred. i Ofunpu.s sysfetfl 
■uHiero tlieir services were IkSetF by 
professor^ ! f or personal errands, re-- 
ocat-cp, clerical wotjc add teachings 
They worked on ooe-y6»r concocts, , 
|beii- ; r eh king subject ■ to diet Wilms 

Jof senior pro 


chsmgo-. which moans that • publka- 
tlons and books cannot be obtained 
at. tiie ujilvorahy. , ... 


“thashbe 

itaoTs. , : 


Ilties is rapidly- decreasing. 
, _ _ 'jiff jiistltiditiah for ^ubsidi?- 
ng tiHrion fees in tiie unfverjslNes 


. -thd 'now cleci-eo the 

successful precwrf wlll be. classified 
as 1 roseBrchers;* - ' 'Utey will all 
recdlve 62?0 a tndqtli. Unsuccessful 
candidates -ivlth ’ sfevewl y^nra’ Soli 
vice nlreody still Hhve a Chance ' to 
obtain admrhistrativa;po?t^ 

. But the .decree -lias nlso taken' the 
first stall., to’ Anglatfee ” thd 
Italian iiighdr education system. 
Apart frurn acting ns professorial 
assistants : end .• researchers ‘ the 
successful applicants, will ulsii func- 
fiipu, as; ; 0rftye5,qS jltu^enw-' 


!■ i5'Fttr £ thosA r -',wltd''.ti^itt0d: V ’copy. 

. fresh tribulations 1 -wet^ Jtt jtord. The 
humes ofvtiie-'boflcd menihfcrs did’! 
appear— -but northblf addrewus m- 
’fiindtiouain the labyrinthine Italian 
. compus scene. ‘ 1 . 

"/ V And H, after ,’fretierlc phanecalW, 
same of *e Iqiplty 1 ^appheapti. still 
managed to poat (heir papers before 
l - w* teh-ddy. expiry doth. J Tt aiy ‘s 
. ItlMnipUs ;p^f) system wduid car,' 
rtly 1 ^ mifur# tisbse .did »rtot uTiye. 
line hkd j expired. 

.. . , . ...... wps Ittaurthouiitflbla 

tor thpKr'bcademicS vyhii had: hoped 
to anplyrl eimwwmeousiy;-:- for W 

ti umber of pWtS. .i.-'. • 

, “How, much • tiwqir. lWi ihucln 
, patience. Md ho^ much r Elmuiclul' 
; nudayUf nereyMty Jn-'tW'a country 
, Ju« to exercise »! l^rislt* - 'Hfetifc. ? T,i 
. daily . CfcrierA 

. . .i.dxMpdft. 


•- •'■PrMident Pioalse urged -'tlie-unl-. 

ta^ to. re-dt tract more of 
the 'Ugandans who fled ‘the- country 
during, the, Amin, era, -to n«ike up 
pOktg ^it the ! uhd versity.' 

! -'Th?' ” vio&chaucellor, ’. Professor 



' Chief- Butbeietil «Itkfli ^ 

Chief ' Gwahl 
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TIIE TI MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.2.80 

T t has taken 13 years to reach the ... u . . . : 

logical conclusion of introducing a .J. 

rwlicv of discrimination between 
home anri overseas students. With 
hindsight, from the moment that die 
Labour Government of 1967 decided % 
on differential fees, it was meyit- . . . ■- 

able that a future administration jlW '■ 

would set levels Eor overseas ' "■ • 

students at rhe full economic cost. w 

Only n reversal of the original « • f ' 7k ^ 

policy could have prevented the . -- 
irresistible widening of the gap. 

which has led up to the present ^ /it / 

proposal to charge fees of up to > 

15,000 next year. Instead, the gv 

orlainal differential whereby over- 1611 J6 / . 

£is students paid £250 to the home {SggN \-U / 

undents' £70 grew steadily as fees U6SBS& y f] 

were increased during the 1970s, 0®!^ O J J 

Ifth the sole exception of 1977-78 S§$»- Tfy* /'/ 

when a huge rise for both groups 
led to a temporary narrowing of 

Even in 1975 there was some sup- 
i»it for full cost fees. Sir Brian HKf • ( >. 1 

Flowers, os he then was, advocated -‘-ftfe. 1 

such a policy in evidence to a Com- > 

mons select committee on science ■ -VEl 

3d «d...ology, and To.nr MP Or 
Keith Hampson gave a hint of what 
was id come when he suggested 

that foreign students’ fees should 6*- 

bc tripled. “The British taxpayer 
will demand nothing less ", he said. 

“There is no oase for subsidizing 

foreign students at the present -h , 

While the parallel policy of im- I 
posing quotas on the number or JL IIV KM 1 

overseas students admissible to the 

various institutions distracted the -j . 

attention of some campaigners, fees ^ 
for those from abroad rose by more I If B I | | 

than 44 per cent in the last three {J, MV If V 
years, compared with less than 19 

per cent for home students. The Figures published by til 
adveut of a Conservative govern- students Trust show tha 
ment keen to cut public spending s indents accounted for m 
made the next step obvious. third of all postgraduate 

However, the announcement of universities during 197 
minimum iees of £2,000 for arts- more than half in englm 
based courses, £3,000 tor science and technology, agriculture, 
£5,000 for medicine in tiie unlver- and veterinary science. I 
title? created no less of a furore technics, 43 per cent o-f e 
for its predictability. And tiie sob- and technology slut 
sequent announcement of man da- advanced courses were I 
lory fees in the maintained sector seas. 

of £3,300 for advanced courses based u is a situation which 
in laboratories or -works luxps and the government in a dilei 
£2,400 for those classroom-based expected fall of l in oversea 
aroused fears that university fees comes about, since many 
might, even exceed the government’s tlangered courses will be 
minima. k wishes to safeguard. 

Vice-chancellors have added pow- smaller institutions, for 
crfiil ammunition to the more usual teacher education course < 
sources of dissent over fee -levels, . could not survive withoi 
namely die National Union of Stud- port of foreign students 
eats, the various voluntary bodies sters have gone on recot 
dealing with overseas students and anxious to boost numoei 
a relatively small band of concerned Dr Rhodes Boyson l i 
MPs. This time even the professional tary for- higher education 
associations have joined In the taiined that accurate pret 
public warnings of disastrous con- not feasible uiit-il later i 
sequences if full cost fees are fin-- and that the vice-chanc 
ally' introduced. been premature in tal 

Institutions such as the Unlver- eriticaf effect on unive 
shy of Manchester Institute of cites 1976-77, when a 3 
Science and Technology, where 45 , foe* rise was Followed b; 
per cent of students are from cent . increase in form, 
abroad and 1 same courses would numbers, 
cease to be viable if numbers Hie latest UCCA fig 
dropped dramatically, 'are waiting appear . to support liu 
anxiously to gauge the effects. showing, as they do, a 
Lord Annan, vice-chancellor of .12 per cent In apmici 
fhe University of London, lias abroad. . But UCCA ltsell 
warned that three schools could that many of . these _ 
dose as a result of tha new fees, would have Won made i 
f «id there has been a cliorus of of the new fee levels am 
predictions of course. closure,. e$pe- .tary bodies expect a n 
. cially in science subjects. In theory, l^el than normal of 
overseas students have always vyhen financial euaranh 
infilled ”, .places' on' courses be provided . In add; 
, mounted -for thffli-^ ’ British ^ counter- .numbers may take up 
Parts, .but undoubtedly tliere ake where when they see t 
many courses Md-o very few insti- ..in other countries are n 
huions which could noi make such .. Embassy representatj 
a claim. ■ r . - sending countries have l 

Entry requirements British fees w 








The bitter home truths 
about overseas students 


Figures published by the Overseas 
Students Trust show that overseas 
students accounted for more tiian a 
third of all postgraduate places in 
universities during 1977-78, and 
more than half in engineering and 
technology, agriculture, forestry 
and veterinary science. In the poly- 
technics, 43 per cent o-f engineering 
and technology students on 
advanced courses were from over- 
seas. 

It is a situation which may leave 
the government in a dilemma if the 
expected fall off in overseas numbers 
comes about, since many of the en- 
dangered courses will be in subjects 
it wishes to safeguard. In some 
smaller institutions, for example, 
teacher education courses in physics 
could not survive without the sup- 
port of foreign students, yet mini- 
sters have gone on record as being 
anxious to boost numbers. 

Dr Rhodes Boyson l under-secre- 
tary for higher education, has -main- 
tod nad that accurate predictions are 
not feasible until later in die year 
and that the vice-chancellors nave 
been premature in talking of a 
critical effect on universities. He 
cites 1976-77, when a 30 per cent 
fees rise was Followed by an 11 per 
' cent increase in foreign student 
numbers. 

Hie latest UCCA figures would 
appear . to support his argument 
snowing, as they do, a fall of only 
12 per cent in applications from 
' abroad. But UCCA Itself points out 
that many .of these applications 
would have been made ill ignorance 
r*f the. new fee levels and the volun- 


terlstically rcticont on the subject 
in public, but many foresee a drastic 
reduction of students coming to 
Britain on government scholarships. 
In a number of cases, students will 
be allowed to join their planned 
courses this year but there will bo 
a reappraisal of policy for 1981. 
Others expect a more immediate 
effect, especially on privately 
funded students. One Common- 
wealth representative has been noti- 
fied that all but six of ail original 
group of 27 students applying to 



I g ta uWi r eft ds'prp posed by- , 
Gbyqrnrtietft last V &j t ■ will bri ng 
jj* 1 * > dlfftrolties,-.' ^pr. pyeraens sin- 
. “‘ r lg and'cbnjfirm pbrite 1 f b"ws -about 
witting? ^petite',;' f £> '- 
Req hi r e ip'dhts f o r entry clearance 
Writing -to take-up- courses 
’ll*' 1 Odcome strlctbr, lalthough it is 
ta be made mandatory. 

1h the ; country, tjuj most 
Wt>us 'Chhpge ls that'.wives of over* 
: 'aSfLA l,, ^ enl * will no longer be 
; ‘o work to support their 

; (!“^ 0ci8 -ji,Altliouih ab exemption 
fibred' For those already 
nlSlTSH* - MPMutf to remove this 
spears to have failed. 

1 InarB will 


of the new fee levels and the volun- 
tary bodies expect a much higher 
level than normal of withdrawals 
when financial guarantees have to 
be provided. In addition, large 
number may take up offers else- 
where when they see that courses 
in other countries are' now cheaper. 

Embassy representatives of the 
"sending countries have been dinrac- 

British fees will 
: be second highest ; 

Only Belgium will be more expen- 
sive' than Britain • for overseas 1 
students - when the new tuition fees 
arc .introduced in September, 
i Although ministers argue- that the. 
more intensive courses .in - Britain 
• represent better ■ value than those 
eUowhtere, fees, where, tliey exist, 

. are almost nil pitahod at a pinch 
. lower level. . : ' , , . 

In- Europe, tuition fees do not 
•; exist 111 Denmark, West Germany, 

: Luxembourg or Sweden. Frnitco, 
Italy mid tho Netherlands have 
, much lower- fees - than Britain;. -end 
■ do hot differentiate between home 
and overseas students. - ► ‘ 

Foreign . students in Irelbnd 
presently pay a maximum of. £540, 
while in Canada they may pay up 


by John O’Leary 

join a London University college 
have now withdrawn. 

Tiie real fear of some of those 
mos. closely involved with overseas 
students is that this year's applica- 
tions may show only a marginal 
drop, allowing the new poliev to be 
justified and become established, 
with the real effects only being felt 
next year. Students from countries 
which have traditionally sent to 
Britain might be Impossible to 
atbract back subsequently even with 
a reversal of policy, and an irrevers- 
ible decline would have set iu. 

Concern among politicians Is 
demonstrably limited and all aides 
accept timt the public appeal of 
th? subject Is low. Ministers have 
been able to- capitalize bn tiie 
general view that tiie majority of 
overseas - students ere wealthy 
enough hot to need the subsidy 
which previous foe levels are seen 
tu Have provided. Dr Boyson told 
■MPs that more than a quarter of 

Gold comfort in the 
R ac6 Relations Act 

Overseas students 1 recourse ‘-to the 
•Race Relations Act to combat dis- 
criminatory charges for .tuition and 
accommodation was specifically re- 
moved when the- Act was. drafted.. 

Only . If on institution or a local 
authority departs, from- ministerial' 
• instructions dpos it run tiie - risk 
of. legal action. All action ordered- 
or approved by a Minister, or car- 
ried out to comply with his mstruc< 
tlons, is exempt; - 


foreign students came front coun- 
tries where per capita income was 
greater than in Britain,, while in 
many other oases the family income 
wab well in excess of that here. He 
also disposed of the theory that 
former students encouraged a bene* 
ficlal attitude towards Britain by 
pointing to -Nigeria mid Iran as rela- 
tively unfriendly senders of large 
numbers of students. 

Tlic flaw in both arguments is 
that the now fees will inevitably 
exacerbate the trends identified by 
Boyson. The notion that Britain 
is forcing out students from abroad 
can hardly be oxpccted to do otiier 
than damage the nation’s standing 
overseas, while the new charges will 
limb still further those who enu 
afford to come. 

Research, being undertaken by 
Professor Mark Biaug at tbe 'Lo.n- 
don University Institute of Educa- 
tion should clarify the background 
and income of current overseas stu- 
dents, but NUS has estimated that 
only one-third have government 
backing. In 1977-78 more than 20 
countries with an annual per capita 
income of less than the British fee 
level of that year sent 100 or more 
students to study here. ' 


Dr Boyson promised last Novam-.. 
ber to hold further consultations 
svit-h ministers and others concerned 
with overseas students, but there is 
no sign of a fresh Initiative from 
government. The buck has been 
passed firmly back to the Treasury 
in subsequent official discussions 
and further -reviews of the policy 
would appear to be out of the ques- 
tion. Increased use of exchanges, 
a switch 1 of emphasis away from 
Britain in aid programmes and the 
continuing use of hardship funds 
may all help to -alleviate the worst 
effects of the inevitable backlash. 
But few of those most closely in- 
volved with overseas students doubt 
that the shock waves will be felt 
throughout higher education. 


The cost which 
the taxpayer 
has to pay 

hy Peter David 

The cast of overseas students to 
the British taxpayer is at the heart 
of the Government’s policy towards 
them. Official spokesmen have 
claimed that the British taxpayer 
subsidises overseas students in 
British universities and colleges to 
the tunc of £100m n year. But 
the calculation of tiie exact size 
of this subsidy is complex — - so 
much so that a respectable hody 
of opinion believes that the subsidy 
Is actually the other way around 
and Britain gains over £30m a year 
from its overseas students. 

This argument, set out in a 
report lost September .by the 
London Conference on Overseas 
Students, is based on fche proposi- 
tion that the cost of each overseas 
student should be measured as the 
extra cost incurred by an institu- 
tion by virtue of the students’ 
presence. Government experts who 
produced the flOOcn subsidy figure 
do not appear to use this approach; 
they simply multiply the number 
of overseas students in the country 
by tiie average unit cost of a 
student and subtract the fee income 
from overseas students. . 

The DES. method discounts the 
nrgujnoiit that the presence of over- 
sens students in a system designed 
and finaiicod for home students 
often means that the marginal tost 
of overseas students on a course 
is substantially less than the over- 
age cost of students throughout the 
system. The Loudon conference 
report puts the long-term marginal 
cost of each overseas student at two- 
thirds the average unit cost. The 
gross annual cost of overseas stu- 
dents or £J53m (before fees are 
subtracted) should therefore be 
reduced to £102m, the report argues. 

Another £20m should be knocked 
off the total to take Into accouut 
the role of many overseas post- 
graduates ns unpaid research assist- 
ants. Some 40 per cent of overseas 
postgraduates do full-time research, 
sod after their contribution Is taken 
into account the overall subsidy 
figure should be reduced to £82m. 

■A^ further -verysubs tap tipi reduc- 
'.tibri in the size Of The subsidy .cal- 
culation js proposed by. tiie London 
conference to' take Into account the 
trade benefits of training overseas 
students in the United Kingdom. In 
support of tiiis argument, the report 
cites a 1969 Board of Trade survey 
which disclosed that 76 por cent 
of firms believed that the training 
of overseas personnel assisted their 
exports. A single department of n 
London University college found 
that screen overseas students had 
generated- contracts with Britain 
worth £389,000. The report aug- 

E ests that these trade benefits could 
e worth £3Sm A year, reducing the 
subsidy figure to £47m. 

Even this, much reduced estimate 
of the overseas student subsidy can 
be whittled down and turned into 
I t a gain IE an estimated £50m of 
> ’ foreign exchange’ generated .by over- 
i - seas students is taken into account, 
the report .says. With a £29m Income 
from overseas -.student fees, the - 
. subsidy ” is turned into a benefit- 
t of £32m to the Exchequer os a direct 
t . consequence of . tiie presence of 
• overseas students.' 


OVERSEAS STUDENTS IN. BRITAIN 
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' 1,3114 
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, 357 
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98 
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- 28S 
15,487 


1977^78 

- »■ Al l - 
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. 16,601 

5,038- 
4,093 
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3.309' • 

■ :■ 3,173 f 
3,026 v 
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- tlimiuU' * • J short courses, ' ul- 
; EiV,. & ^aptifans iwill he made 

: ■ ?0r*ja B . n d those spon- 


' f Hrili ! or agencies 
Sie' ojlpwod to pur- 


mine an wuiiuuM ►■■-j “-"a ■* — •*. . • 

' to £1,000 and in' Australia anything 
up to £1,4Q0 from next year. The 
nearest comparison with the new . 
i British fees will be in America, 
where Onlv the private universities- 
.- will top United Kingdom charges, 
and in Belgium, where current fees 

• for foreign students can reach 

• |£3,500. ■’ ; 


OVERSBAii STUDENTS BV INSTITUTION ; 1977-78 
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Researchers are angry about a proposal to close the PRO’s search rooms at Chancery Lane 


The suggcstiuii hook at the Public 
Accord Office is not normally an 
outlet for vehement sen time nir,. 
According to the PRO’S deputy 
keeper Mr Ernest Denham^ how- 
evfer, it is currently filled with in- 
scripifons from eminent academics 
“ calling down the wrath of heaven 
upon us". 

Ike passions are inspired by the 
proposal to close (he search rooms 
et Chancery Lane by J9B2 after 
wliich time all researchers will have 
to go to the PRO'e new repository 
at Kew. The Kow centre, which 
opened in 1977, lias been described 
as the finest repository fur iimdem 
archives In the world. Its facilities 
include computerized conveyor belts 
to handle documents and “ bleep- 
pts *’ to summon .searchers when 
their records are ready. 

At present Kew handles 44 per 
cent of the PRO’S total reader 
attendance, producing 1,600 docu- 
ments a day, while Chancery Lane 
account* for 2G per cent and pro- 
duces 450 documents. The remain- 
ing 30 per cent conies from the 
Census records office near Chancery 
Iahq whose fate has not yet been 
decided. 

The documents at Chancery Lane 
include the Doomsday Rook ; ripe 
Rolls from the 12 century onwards; 
IGth, 17th and 18th century State 
Papers end Probate records down 
to 1857. 

The present division of records Is 
- between modern departmental doc ti- 
me nrs at Kew and medieval, state 
mid legal papers at’ Chancery Lane. 
This is not completely dear cut end, 
for example, while eighteenth-cen- 
tury State- Papers are at Chancery 
Labe, eeventeenth-century Admir- 
alty records are at Kew. 

• The main outcry against the pro- 
posals comes because, while «s many 
documents as possible will be trans- 
ferred . permanently to .Kow, others 
vrill resrsdn at Chancery Lone. to Jse 
ffruttfad tp,.and\from the Kew 
search tttsnna as xeqtd-r^d. Searcher a 
say this will mean inconvenience 
Mid delays at Kew und will pose 
great risk of damage to irreplace- 
able documents in transit 

In a letter to The Times seven 
historians; including Professor T. C. 
Barker of die London School of 


Economies and Professor P. M. L. 
Thompson of the University of Lon- 
don Institute of Historical Research, 
claimed that the proposals threat- 
ened ** die greatest possible dls- 
servico to ilie unity und efficiency 
of research in our inter-related 
disciplines and (we I find it incon- 
ceivable rhat tliey should be imple- 
mented 

In a subsequent letter Mr Hugh 
Pcskecr, a genealogist, states the pro- 
posal to " subject fragile records to 
the serious liazards of a damaging 
20-milo ixi und trip In the jolts of 
London traffic” was "hardly other 
than disgraceful". 

The PRU 'is making the changes 
purely and simply in oho name nf 
economy. Lust year it wins asked 
by the Government to submit plans 
to cut 10, 15 and 20 per cent from 
its annual budget of £2m. In 
Due ember the Government 
approved lEic 10 per cent plan and 
told the Office to Implement it as 
soon as possible. The pl3n makes 
ilie entire 10 per cent saving by 
closing the Chancery Lnne search 
run ms. 

“It was a choice between up- 
setting a few people for a. short 
time or sharing bhe misery around ”, 
said Mr Denham. “ We -did a survey 
and discovered that, excluding the 
commercial side of our operation 
which photocopies and sells docu- 
ments, in theory at a profit, we 
were spending +0 per cent of our 
budget on the basic activity of 
safeguarding the records wo have 
got and in monitoring and acquiring 
r I rase currently being produced 
which we need. 

This activity was felt lo be so 
basic and central to the PRO’s func- 
tion that it could not be touched. Of 
Lite remaining 60 pea* cent of the 
budget, two-tldrds went on running 
the search rooms and answering 
q ueries end the rest on miscel- 
laneous areas including long-term 
repairs to bring damaged documents 
into public use-. . 

“The opening of Kew meant a 
certain amount of duplication of 
work. We looked at (tie effect of 
eliminating this end found wc could 
make most of the savings needs 
by producing the Chancery Lane 
records in the Kew search rooms". 

Details of the operation of the 



The Chancery Lane research rooms 


new system and exact castings have 
yet to by worked our. The Office 
plans to identify the tnost popular 
of the Chancery Lone documents 
and house these at Kew, keeping the 
numbers . of documents to be 
shuttled to a minimum. 

No one vet knows how long It will 
take to produce a document from 
Chancery Lane once it has been 
ordered at Kew but it is likely to 
he around 24 hours, although some 
officials ore thinking In terms of a 
twice daily delivery and therefore 
a same-day service. 

The mala argument, however, 
turns oil the question of the safety 
of the documents. Searchers are 
worried about the dangers from 
traffic accidents and from continu- 
ous handling. " Whut they forget ”, 
soys Mr Denham, "is,- that we nave 
been transporting records for years 
on 30-mile journeys between Chan- 
fiery. Lafie and our repository at 
/Usd ridge- In* Htortf ardshwe. . .. 

“ The other point is that some of 
these parchments - are extremely 
robust and much stronger than 
many modern records, such as, for 
example, the wartime Foreign 
Office files, which are virtually 
worn out;” 


Mr Denham and his colleugues 
believe that some of the criticism 
is on emotional rather than rational 
grounds. Chancery Lane, while far 
from satisfactory in practical terms, 
has a friendly atmosphere and a 
long tradition end the firry is attri- 
buted to these factors. 

Attempts are being made formally 
— through the Public Records Advi- 
sory Council which represents users' 
interests end informally to change 
the plans. Mr Denham and PRO 
Keeper Mr Alfred Mabbs believe 
that the proposels are certain to go - 
ahead and say there is not accept- 
able alternative means of making 
the savings while still complying 
with (the PRO’s statutory duties. 

Several of Mr Mabbs opponents 
have complained about the abrupt- 
ness of the decision and the lack of 
consultation. They fear, for exam- 
ple, that the cost of transporting 
the documents will eat into much of 
' the anticipated savings but say no 
figures have been produced and the 
Office has made no attempt to 
explain its reasoning. 

Indeed the matter does seem to 
have been handled somewhat clum- 
sily and with little grasp of the prin- 
ciples of sensible customer relations, 


The Advisory Council was note:- * 
suited before the decision was lain i 
and the peremptory tone of rt* - 
announcement on the Choncar i 
Lane notice board seems to but • 
added to die resentment. 

** Perhaps we could have d«i 
things differently ", Mr Dfaha , 
said, 11 but I cannot see how. Hi - 
were lold of die Govern men'! 
decision just before Christmas al 
we had to ■ explain our plans n ' 
our staff as quickly .a® po®™?- 
There was .not time . for pusw 
debate. 

“1 am not saying that the aw: 
don is desirable but the aimw i 
lives are worse. There ailfW ” . 
a period of general hell while & 1 
changes take place but I am cot ' 
vinced we shall soon see the HP 1 ; 
at the end of the tunnel. ; 

“ Many people will find Ke« •. 
location and facilities mare ! 
venient than going to 
London We have .to think of w| > 


m^iuu a yth nave 

next generation of researchers “ 
wall as this. one. I just with #* 
people would- sit down and 
about it calmly and give us a*® 1 ; 
for a little cammonscqse. 


Sandra Henpd ! 


Short answer to unemployment among the young 


As unemployment, especially among 
;school-IeaVers, .’creeps towards the 
-doom lb deii figure, of ’two million, 
-Ihe need for watchdogs' such ’as 
Youthald to pressure 1 the . Govern- . 
toeiit into action irtcreasds propor- 
tionately, ■ 

. ' Lapt .wfjek 'Clare Short; Its. new 
director, appealed to Mr Jlro Prldr, 
the 1 Secretary .of State for Eniploy- 


the Secretary .of State for, Eniploy- 
•. knSnt, dm to geek; further savings 
■; Jn ' public spending at thrf expense 
^ or foe imetoployed, * 


m:m 


, .stn:a. lops letter >He pointed out - 
, . Die dangers ’.in,-' the Government’s 
odhipitfcettcy oveS -the likely rise in 
unemployment . estimated ^ by the 
Manpower Services Commission— a ' 

• general increase of, 30 per cent end ‘ 
among: KiioaMeavers or SSiper tcAi'' 
by 1982. She hoped th&t the Youth 
Opportunities Programmes would be 
gxnnaded accordingly, , 

. Thfa'Sveok, Youth aid bod Wde Itsv 

Ufa? rptmtov* j-wwrerrtm^ rSwon'fs 
. : wo mm prided* :€5l>ni « year ttamv^;; 
- Ing ^programme for 200,000 lefeool’i*-' 
leavers Who go etroieht inw employ- 
towt without receiving further edu-: v 
cation 'dr .training.- ! 

Youthald, ■ which ii now an ratal* ' i 
fished national icse Arch- based pres-' ! 
pare group, U n mere bp by, having, ■; 
been created- in- 1977-ac ibe' Intila- . i 

• tivp : of! several youth; organ! lotions- 1 
increasingly worried about the rising ; 
level w'yMith untsnpibyineht' They 
fait, the- need for a permanent base, '' i 
from which to bombard the Govern- 
mrnVt, •: public und modln 1 with i 
snarerial pit the vast - scale of the 
problem. ... 

Yo uthaid has already had a vitul ; 
cole in demanding improvements in 
<YOP -which 1 lead to ,a healthy debate, i 
. /on the shape of. the programme. 

- Its- retiring - chaUvnau, Mr Gerry - i 
Yowlcn’, how ddplity director of i 
! i Preston . Polytechnic ffiid , an ly last ] 
month that tlie cfrcuitwtances which , ; 
;}ed ro Youtliaid’s, establishment j 
still exist eti pud' were even worse, i 


far Education speaks he mentions 
the 1 education and training of 16-19 
year olds as n priority.” 

; Since the election Youthald has 
had a aeries of meetings with Minis- 
ters to draw their- attention to the 
danger of cuts and to unbalancing 
the programme by concentrating on 
the cheapest element of YOP— Work 
Experience on Employers* Premises. 

-■ In July last year ft organised a 
briefing conference' in the House of 
Golnmpns on the problems of youth . 
'unemployment; tile purpose •. and 
Value of YOP 1 and the 'need -for an 
■ Improvement ih education ,and ■ train- 
ing. Following the conference Youth- 
aid launched a ParllaineiKary bulle- 
tin directed at. MPa which aimed to ' 
satnmarbse information ou ;iiist such 
"problems. 1 . 


•'••tho •• jGoyqfhnifiqt thqt young 

;JPg>J jptre*Mii#rt , , 

4 Not aurprlsibgly ' thougbi ono^ of 
' lto *^5 me group ha becn uhauc- 
"■ ' ceWf Ml wkh]' atul Indeed 50’ hei r the 
"'.Government, W ihe development, of 

Cldrc' Short : hopes Yob PerJteiiient ^ 

moneju; employment. . -1 , , j, 

: Clare Slttfrc soys that bf ;tlie;blx ‘Howevet Ui Youthdd's anmtal re- 
qjms the! group haa had Since Its In- ' port published only ;a fevy weeks Ago 
caption,, that of pei-suadina- poMoy- .discussing what ls to; be dpou aboUt 
makers to give n hiah prlbvKy to. uhornploymcnr, Clare Sfiyrt pointed 
the related problem of. youth uncm- an OctHtsinfe- finger fai'. sfedrmetm 
ploymeiif education ana training, {3. ; solutions and'sald cGtegorlcnUy. dint 
the one they have ep me nwrest.to. rio long- term solution to *0 prab- 
Bchieviitg. . riein of; 'rising , youth ' unemployment 


are imemployed as n result of per- 
sonal failure. 

This kind of statement is an, in- 
sight into the shift of direction 
that Youthioid is likely to take Under 
its new director. Clare Short says 
diat when she joined, the group a 
decision \yas necessary as to 
whether Youthald should he a re- 
search organization, or wiiether it 
should rely on outside' research arid 
' concentrate - pirirq on influencing 
. policy. matters. ... . , 

Research . plave/j « great part in 
Youttiaid's early life. Currently 
there ere. at least four projects be- 
ing un^ei taken, one of tab most 
interesting, being; the:! contribution 
. that further education can make in 
areas bf- long-term unemployment. 
Findings already indicate /tint' mtiar 
fiirther education:- colleges do not 
try to concern . themselves with the 
young ' unemployed. 

■' Her. prioritier for the nrixt year 


Much of Iier oxperience W^ 
her. mi ideal director of an 
tioii Uke Ymahoid. During w " 


the one they have ep me itonrost.to. no io/ig-term solution to too ptob- 
nchieving. . I, ■ •' riein of; 'rising youth imempmyrncnt 

" When Ymithatd efime Into: axis- Was likoly T juitij 1 we rd-catabUsh : a 
ence tlid case of youth uneavploy- ’ commitment to; firilemplaymentas 
mont was not realized hi'depjh; and a; central. " objective -Of epanomic 
It is in tills area which -we have had policy on the, Unos that Beveridge 
the greatest impact " ‘^bo said. • swelled out in <1844. • - j v />,-.•■ ■; 

"It you think of tlfe very. . l^egln* Although $hri Supports Yop,; she' 
nlng of .Youthald,. pr* ,YOl>. pre the .. saj’s nO 'one. phobld "be imdwariy 
Special j.. Temporary Eipploymeat / illusion 04 to whs* it offerer ,*ph pSa 
Progroriune, there was no reCognl- who partlclp^. Iri. its ;' running 
lion 'of: the scald of the, problem, should Tetnain clqar rtbout it^.pyr- 


: »n , me - q^BMuy ; or - YyK . whidb . is 
■ :.Catisipg grant' ^cohoerq.! because of 
; ilts heavy cdncentratloti on WEEP. 
- TTie sbcOnd- is for a better start arid 
■extension of training if or 16, to'. 19 
year olds. : v:,-.-, :■ 

^ Oij the long-term Unemployed, 
YoutMd j« jriabiring'. a caaiifmlgn to 
;V wow; the public tiiat these , people 
are victims of. our society. They will 
• b^P^^stixiaonbaokhCnitiiers 

). aoa prose tijie.: Govern blent bo re- 

ex^l^j^t wiHble^lgiiue 0 £ cutting 

v IlTiadjdftion, * 'com- 

pleteJy .new diuteAngn is pjahtiod 
to pretoUrjra tile Govapmuent not td' 
^cmudempioytoftijt benefits. ’ 

•' ' ’ Short?d -. background 


uiiig, civil law before*, hnD»S^ - 
and urban deprivation polW-^j 
it was the latter two area* , 

persnardhd C'lare Short a' e 
leave the Hdrne Office. , 

In both, cases she felt W ®S t, 
beyprid a civil' servhrits 
bmngjliig Improvements to 
areas, • u t 1 

, The next four years were 

on. a series of cdnUnyb^y . p ^ B 
In BirmlngJwun and , Lampe^ 
well as leadiiug, wnting 
ing as a research assistniit ^ 
But- she points put "Tw 
should: not lose MV' Sett* 

but where -the rd^Jrire®? rargeb 
zataon to deal with It 
'non-ejtf sterit.; . : 

Rhodesiaj. • I- .saw .«* 


Now we have these progranimfca and pass and not treat, -ydung , people 
every time the Secretary of Slato : >^io ai'« involved as iriapequitg \^io 


• t es, °^i^ri] 4 ed , contact and 
V.T rk ^- '-M'RS 1 ' including 

rl^ n V^ n te: Qf State ’for. 
Educatinii Mark Qarttrid, tb ; whom 
■ .atoi^priyate'sect'etsiry, .. 


.butl^re a^ain no 
achieved wxtiiovR, T 

cal derision ?*?e ,sa‘d.' . 4 jj her 
' .’C-Iare Short hopAs, trt 
'experience to - f f di £l p n ri ^(f^ably l* 
‘ns a I^tour-caitd|date,P^’ 

- an inner , dty dt tiie-jr**. .. 

get ..frustrated : by MM ab , e ,1 

- “An MP?s JQ^^^irf&ials ^ 

. being : available f to. - p s. ^ V 

listening to their pre}> caini^'^iS 
: as the posribUty ^ 
for a chmifl6 ju the.-P?! 14 
affect them - . ■ ' . , ' ri| ■ 

. Patricia Srtflr 


'. ■ : : i' ' 
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Eui'ly consultations at Jodrell . • . the main telescope (background) is complete . . , and the station is formally opened. 


Looking back through the telescope years 


Sir Bernurcl Lovell talks to Science Correspondent 
Robin McKie about his pioneering work at Jodrell Bank 


.v 


f •» V S^'JUto. « mg. 






The giant metallic cobweb of the 
new legendary Jodrell .Bunk radio 
tdc scope- forms a strilcmE, snd fit- 
ting, backcloth to any picture 
Sir Bernard Lovell. More than any 
otlier scientist, his name will be 
forever linked with the project tin* 
was his broinchlld-^in this case, tho 
massive 250-ft dish that looms over 
the Cheshire 'plain, and which still 
dominates world radio astronomy. 

Tho huge steerable dish was Sir 
Bernard's project from its inception 
So 1945 to its completion in 1957. 
And since t|vn>e fraught days of cash 
crises and bureaucratic wrangles, he 
has supervised 130,000 hours of re- 
search there, carried out at an un- 
rdi-ming 24 hours a day. 

Of course, Jodrell Bonk will al- 
ways be remembered by the' British • 
public for its work as toe then lead- 
ing satellite tracking station in those 
heady days when toe Russian sput- 
niks were unleashed upon an un- 
suspecting world. - Only Sir Bern- 
ard's machine, pioneered through 
his personal drive, was capable of 
tracking boidi satellite and la u other. 

It is then aid. the harder to 
envisage the telesoope operating _ 
’ t him. Yet tills will be die 

* t yaar when Sir Bsniurd, 

1 ■ I 66, retires as. director 

01 ,..l Bank to make way for 

Pnn-sior ..Graham SmJtli, • tha 
present/ director - Of the Royal 
Greenwich Observatory. . , . 

Sir Bernard, the' world's fii-st 
professor 6f radlxmstronomy, will 
Be quilting control of what is now 
a iniblic iqstitutiqti but which at 
vie tune of . construction ivas 
one of tlie most controversial 
scientific projects undertaken in 
Britain. 


Following, his - wartime work 
u«mg radar, for blind bombing 
™tds. Sir .Bernard suggested that 
newly developed radio techniques 
■ f U i 9ed t0 «*P<nd oUr exploration 
« the universe and. proposed the 
construction of a giant steerable 1 
telescope « a cost, of about £60,000.; 

' surprisingly tiie Goverririlient • 
pfevanewed until - final costs , 
•owed to. £670,000.1 But this -“debt 
■■ dishonour *» (as Tha Guardian - 
JfT^rid it)' did not eud there. 
P«Rtto: a £200.000 contribution 
II 0n i the Nuffield Fotmdation, the. 
treasury simply abandoned its 
ti^nillnlities. ^leaving £140,000 
Wltq.be paid.. .’ ■ 

: £^"^l«HHboys send . . pocket 
sdV^o.urface”— scrcanied . 

"H 

ftJUi* fiie-Storo Of Jodrell 

««nkr pubJlshAd , by Oxford Univcr- 
re3<J *‘ Sir' Bernard describes 
tw 1 "*"***« __aud midden ending to 
'|wi *° ■ procra^tliKi-l 

81 dieh ‘ Weak- ; 
fSlV J’^v^ulfield phoned- u .\ Is 1 
f}h« -r^«" ? . ^ Yea ' ^ lord \ was 
;' ttiir r ^fei^ ’.-“W - ®uob money Vi 

Srilk t-bwina • on ' Wna uPmln ‘P ■ ’ 


Krill «*Tt T r ,--"n -huv*i iiimi^v 

telescope 
? W.-that all ? 

F“nt to: pay »«»•:.- 


It wa-s “ a foiiytale ending to die 
years nf anxiety the depths of 
v.hich were probably kno-wn to my 
f mu l ly **, Sir Bci-iiard relates. 

The experience of those days 
have left him with a bitter and 
jaundiced view of this country's 
centralized cuntrol of science. And 
this am-.igonism Was ell the more 
unpleasantly reinforced when fur- 
ther prevarication caused the drop- 
ping of the new Mark V telescope 
for the Jodrell Bank complex. ' 

“It could have been built for 
£4m to begin with but tho Science 
Research Council waited so long 
that by 1973, die costs hnd risen to 
£25m and eventually the project 
had to he killed off. 

“The public accounts coiumiUea 
oven congratulated the SRC for its 
attitude In tbe end I However, It 
waj not really the Council's fault. 
It must be the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science that takes tha. 
blame.” 

The raaQ problem is not shorten 
of funds — budgets in effective terms 
are about 10-20 times greater than 
they were when work ou Jodrell 
. Bank bvigan. It is the conglomera- 
tion of bureaucratic bodies, commit- 
tees, and councils which he believes 
is throttling science. 

“There is a great danger that 
science is now being channelled 
only into areas where we think 
things con be done Sir Bernard 
waVned. 

" No one Is qow prepared to take 
a risk. Jodroll Bank was an act of 
faith and we must accept that 
science is $tlll a risk activity nowa- 
davs.' 

. --'.‘The amount of money you lose 
bv takine a risk straightaway Is 



. . J.-;--.' f .-Jk. >•>.- ►kjf ^ 
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by taking a risk straightaway Is gra: 
negligible compared with the tnnney in 
you lose In trying to save cash con 
: through the work of committees Ru; 

Now Sir Bernard believes that the fi 
most important project that must nn t, 
be undertaken is the construction of S pe 
a largo optical telescope — such as' y 0 u 
the projected second Northern' «* Li 
Hemisphere Observatoiy .insb upiept' to ^ 
wldch the SRC is, desperately. Jo d 
attempting to save in tha face of' tj^., 
recent government 1 Sdiepce budget-. ru( j 
cuis. This could tlien be used in . - 
copperution with other radio- “ 
astronomers. "|“- 

•* Peoph* forget that a large purt . 
of our work fies been cmyned out ^ “ 
tfahiuflh close collaborauou between , . ,! 
optical und radio observatories”, lie. 
added. As an example. Sir Bernard “ 
quoted tlie recent ell Grocery at Jnd- 
poll Bank of a: double ^ astir— in t" 

Eacf, a single quasar kplit into^ hvn , « ■ 
iinagus by an intense, gravitational mu 
' field near by, a phenomenon only A 
previously predicted by Tf-elativiry . . coil 
tlihory. lids observation wos’ niadq “ b] 
1 in collubDrRtiou with optical astrb- ;.,no . 
nomeis. !' 

But even in scientific areas out- ti|3f 
side his own. Sir Barnard, is senth- P 01 
ing about governmeht policy. For *n 
instance, our sdenco policy in Slince ; 
is qultc unbclievablo. I gni appalled 
by it.*’, r- • 

He is particularly indignant about t 
on.- poor Investment "In "the 1 Arnne I 
rocket ptoject which ; will give pie 

• t-.-'-'-i • .. vi .j. >. uiii,» ...asir. .«**! » 

/[■) ■' *j' 4 v« i f i ui- iht), 


Europe independence" from - the 
United States In putting satellites in 
space. “The French have provided 
a great deal of money for this one' 
while we have, only h 2 per cent 
investment. 'They are going to 
make a fortune while wa get 
nothing-” ‘ . 

It is not that Sir Bernard opposes. : 
cooperation in science. Far from It, 
but it should be carried out unly- 
from a position bf strength. 1 

“ We run a big collaboration pro- 

r inme at Jodrell Bank but we are; 

u strong position in that work 
comes to us from the United States, ; ' 
Russia and: Europe.” 

And if that implies a cert&4n 
nntioiialistlc pride in Sir Bernard's 
speech about his briqveri telescope, 
you would not be fat trff the truth. 
“Look at that”, he .said pointing 
to the giant spidery filaments of tiie 
Jodrelf Bank dish that : fill the sky 
ilirough his office window- , “ Not a. 
ruddy foreigri bolt -in' it.” • 

- But if the telescope represents a . 
major British monument, it was nnt ; 
one that- the nation greatly apprecia- 
ted at tbe tithe. There was qulto 
a portion of public opinion thot : 
- holteved the- Jodfoll Bank dish was • 
a white elepiuuu and; only tha 
-Inimchiitg of tho Russian sputniks 
in 1957 let Sir, Bernard: demon- 
strate 1 the capabilities of : his 
1 machluu. 'v 

' At that time, ground ; stations 
. could ' record . the 'cliurocteristic 
“ bleep-bleep ” of the sputnik— but 
no onq’’ crilild detect dli actual 
; lauitcliejiS. “I lentil t with iptredu- 
’. lity that, at least fa the free world. 

r i6t a. mbgle 1-hdar had succeeded 
n locating the’ carrier rocket — and 
. this was tho 1 rocket of a Russian 
intercontinental ballistic! missile L ” 
he recalls in The, Story of ludreU 

ML ■■ . •> ... ■ •: • 

’ in a Fetv days, previously hostllu 
press comments Were 1 transformed 

j-fi'ii.y- - 1 in ' •■« n"i Ju 

hr v.-wM-iuaj* "i fc vi. .fiiu'* -->> 


into eulogies of joy wheat Sir Ber- 
nard tracked the echo of the 
launcher of Spntnlk 2 as it 'passed , 
over the Arctic Circle at a distance 
of 1,500 kilontetres.., 

Although his troubles .were by no 
inqans . nvar, , the worst had passed 
and thanks ,to Lord Nuffield .and his 
foundation, Britain .got its radio 
telescope.. , . 

“Sputnik saved- us completely, 
there is no doubt about tlmt. ; My 
Career in science would have ended 
then 1 and Jodrell Bank , would not 
have existed ihad it- not been for 
rhe Imuiclilna of the Russian satel- 
lites ", he said. 

Now his telescope is, booked up 
for several months in advance and 
'Jodrell Bank, which ls..;ruii ns part 
of Mnnrhester University, • takes 
about 10-20 PliD students a year. ■ 

. • ? The quality of - students. Viinwa- 
duya Is 1 maryelfous.j lliofo liui been . 
'11 sudden change.ln .fho ; past' seven . 
■Pq . eight |years and -now" we ore ■ 
getting - groups ■ of - very 1 hqrd' work- 
ing, * brilliant graduates." 

This, is. reflected in. student work 
in ' astronomy' throughout the \Vcsr, 
Sir Barnard believe s-^-probab|y be- 
cause, unlike nuclear research, tha 
field is still obviously ; one tint in- 
volves discoveries that capnot harm. 1 
' Indeed, education : takes On a 


greater importance at jpdrell Bank 
than - might otherwise, be expected 
at- sbeh - a 1 renowned site. .- Indeed, 
much of tlie .operating o< 'the Jod- 
rell Bunk telescope ccutl es. on tha 
needs of pKistgraduato Students and 
Sir Bernard Is also, pordculariy- 

I ji-oud tbat up to half his -students 
ator, find work .in. industry. 

And it -fa in tills approach - that 
Sir Bernard diffeis from -that 'Olher 
great popular figure of British 
■ astronomy— Sir Fred Hbyle. - Whila: 
Sir Fred’s careor bus been peppered 
wi til news : of v liis latent revoliuimi- 


ary. theories. Sir Remand's cuttings 
file is remarkable For his reluctance 
to -commit himself to any tiieoreti- 
cal stance unless on,'. firm ground. 

Instead ho will be reauembered ns 
the scientist whoso force and vision 
set up a centre of- instrumental 
excellence wiilcli has helped Britain 
maintain a strong position in the 
now well-established science of 

radioasGraaomy'. 

Not diet he completely eschews 
theoretical speculatlmi. In his 
recently published Tha Centra of 
Immensitfas (Hutchinson, £5-50), he 
has chosen to approach the investi- 
gation of die universe from an his- 
torical perspective. 

It is a story which reveals just 
how fragile have been the cooKli- 
linns for tiie existence of intellieont 
life. Hpd there been only slight 
variations " in certalri physical- laws 
after . i)hri, ;-Caunolysniiic Big Bang 
which heralded *tlie birth of tiie 
: uhiverse as itfc knOvMt, stars could 
not have formed, there ■ would ba 
little solid matter and definitely, no 
hunvui race. 

“It seems that t|te chances of the 
axiefooice of . men on ’ Etir tfli today, 
or of intelligent, life anywhere in 
the- universe*' «/v» - ratiislilngly 
small ”, ho writes hi die book. 

"Is die vuvdverse as it -is because 
. it! was necessary. for tiie existence 
of man,? - Is tiliere a filsd wigic in 
the argument,, or are die basic 
. axioms of our .mstbonthtics 'and 
physics wi-orig ? w . 

. It is fnsciivaiing speculation* and 
certiduly reassuring to know that 
$ilr ' Bernard still hStainii '“open- 
ifi faded ness jn .die face of an unre- 
lentlng, history of opposition to hi* 
work. Resolution of tiie questions ha 
. lias raised will daulrtiees be deter- 
mined by many ; of. the- generation of 

radio -astro no mars ; he .baa truined 

, -tlirouglioitt his career. 
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The problems of reaching the top of 
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“Our predominant problem is in- 
stability. American fncukv are, or 
were until recently mobile, and 
immensely competitive with one 
another. In seeking their own ad- 
vantage, their primary identifica- 
tion is with their particular dis- 
ciplines rather than with tile institu- 
tions to which they ore attacked. 
The institutional loyalty and the 
suability that goes with what I took 
to he the academic life at the end 
of the. war, have largely dis- 
appeared. We are in a constant com- 
petitive flux. Every One would like 
to melee their institution the 
strangest end the best. Institution 
building in e Darwinian environ- 
ment, with numbers in the order of 
a hundred competing, is tho natural 
form this struggle takes in the 
United States.*’ 

Such is the experience of Wil- 
liam McGill, president of Columbia 
University, one of the mnsr cele- 
brated in tile country. TFierc are 
perhaps something over a dozen top 
flight elite universities in America 
whose position in the traditional 
(lierarc-lry corresponds to that occu- 
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tu bestow recognition on alio if ful- of experience. This would enable 
Icuvs. This makes for t± rut her him in create, as his education pro- 
utige tier (jus, self conscious and grossed, u new sense of himself.*' 
petty atmosphere at best. At worst, But such a benefit presupposes 


i55SS! 


-red bv Hie survey. As Stanford disintegrative and ultimately ties- tu bestow recognition on their fel- of experience. This would enable 

r 'J'nimuH. Seymour Lipset cannily tructive, activity. low*. This makes for t± rut her him m create, as his ediicutiuii i pro- 

ii.Wrred such resuha indicate the The dJfficultv caused is enitn- “»B«nerous, self conscious and grossed, u new sense of himself. 

^dvV degrees of Attention univer, mi iJJ i„ the ?vor^ of Harvard’s petty ntmoaphero at best. At worst, But such a benefit presupposes 

‘i.lS wv W their students. Har- |5e U 1| ia Henrv rSv ■ tKat ,nrm of rekiiibti- first of all the inward condition of 

I d E closest tiling in America ™rr 1 ffici it for ouTorofeSs ti shi P s k,|,,WH as J u »8le fifthting". calm and emotional, stability, co.i- 

, a klugdhm populated solely by , a lk m ono amllbe? fdon’tmean The natural tendency is to react- Ue- ihtions the elite institution can 

with die power to do os tlicy a b ou e their subjects, (which is lin- ftillslvel y- llus j| as * stifling effect liuldly Easier, 

n'eiise, finds it a tough administra- possible anyway), but about their ?? tlke freu oas ~ v ext lumgi) 0 A further threat to stability is the 

t i,e chnlleiige to get good under- lifestyles, their ambitions, their pre- Iaeas - _ increasing decline of undergraduate 

iMadunte teaching out of their pres- m t seSi frlieir values are ail verv In an ethns in which to grant a and graduate enrolments across the 

ilgcous professors. very different." ’ point in a debate is tantamount to country.. Taking a., historical view. 

Harvard professor and doyen of Excessive specialization normally 1 ‘whig u point far oneself, none but periods of numerical decline have 

v.nS« social scientists David ca uses“neci a I Isis hid tile mow btddly unsdfcowoioiu per- always been attended by intcl.lecLuul 

_* causes Mjciimibib uiuhiuuui iiiuiui Sf . hi> pvn&cheH t/i nrnnnum dan.».i-inn m mi Uni , n, Alronriu 


him to o&teem mure highly tlios-j 
who think alike tlmn those who 
think differeiitly." 

The strongest force, or faction, iu 


ihzt form of nvS'litmioiiAl i^cVuiiiiii" of till 'tlic inward condition of guy gLiio university w of course its 

ships known as “jungle fighting", calm and emotional stability, con- f JLl ,i tVi Though it may sound like 
Tlie natural tendency is to react' Ue- ditions the elite institution can a lru ^ ll1| y t no , t universally the 


their subjects, (which' is lm- f^oly This has « stifling effect liuldly ' Euster. case in universities. In vho loss dis- 

e anyway), but about tlieir !’? t,,e ,reu ail “ oas - v excluulgl3 ut A further threat to stability, is the tiijgutelicd iiiatdit ubio tis — those v/liicli-- 

cs, their ambitions, their pre- WeM - increasing decline of undergraduate less systematically (and self-co ii- 

Their values are ail verv In an ethns in which to grant a and graduate enrolments across the sciously) cultivate “excellence *•’ — 

ifferent." ’ point in a debate is taniainOutn to country.. Taking a. historical view, a .far larger measure of power 

, n „ n ; u i!, ql | B1 , losing u point for oneself, none but periods of numerical decline have resides in the bands of ndintnistra- 

S 4.npri »*!?«« t,le »»ok boldly unself conscious per- always been attended by intellectual tors. And While presidents and 

Suit* m B 150,1 colr, d htt eYpecwd to propound stagnation ill universities. Already deans In elite institutions may exer- 

alh a til oh nu rl ip fi riM novel theories in public, or express one Is beginning to feel the cause- else a fob amount of power, they 
I of riieir anbtect The •ten u"f»hionable scholarly Ideas. quenccs— dicre is no room for the have, according 10 Nathan Glazer, 

of specialization is to cieate Hie group tendency is instead younger generation to enter the “ to step very gingerly with respeot 
blatunt discrepancy between towards safety, consolidation of in- academic _ profession . Thei e ure to tile facility . 

.hiort one kiwiw. well and terests. and the protective covering precious Few jobs in American uni- «.,» a5 fecuhv members (knowi 






hierarchy coiTcsponds to mat occu- 

Gricfge" r * ln * n °* f0,d nn ^ ^ am Pncessantiy spimliing operating American academics envy the calm 

bffi l,o? » or SiMh Sic L X M r, ^vSS u '!s,',°n , t‘' f£ ,e a ?’ e‘ « stability of Oxbridge — so different from 

^^a u ;:uas.oS! f si: MrpZi'v s ■ Jr - -- , t — 

“™«Vce. tra ?f ti p:inu d a, p S?J lc „ a r n3rs, rt'.cn /rem” their own institutions struggles for 

Cambridge amniro the reputation ®9 1 ^ 1 '5. efl tatiging from 

America's elite universities have for °. hunni c^Uibtrttens «nd founda- 


opportonity or mobility, tlieir dyna- 
mism end limitless resources, 


tion grants to Industrial commis- 
sions and government contracts. In 


survival, says Christopher Rathbone 


American academics look with envv order to attract much of this 
upon the tranquil picture of stability money .each university as obliged to 


patron that ...... „ 

This means coinod tor hie college’s current 

a FainJ 4rii>a »■ T P iiAfl ip« iLa 


for private individuals, many of is 
whose Jobs are currently at risk. A 


is incomparably more frequent in U8e , d b . y Pieeident of every 
America titan in Britain)— prestige. ™*J or American university, notably, 
But how to make oneself unlqudy example, , In the way each fre- 


It goes for institutions as well. But how to make oneself uniquely tor example, in tne way each Fre 
President McGill’s experlemce at attractive in a field as evenly guently . emphasises the need to 


Columbia Is no exception when he mjatched, resourceful and potent is 


affirms that his 10 years as presi- 
dent there have been *' preoccupied 
with survival struggles' 1 . 


' ; 1 1n contemplating tha- .tnanifast 
Sanaa bE permanence, *n'd atabilky 
of an institution like Oxford, Amert- 


avuse for relentless preoccupation. 

First of all, every member of the 
top league has to maintain -an ox- 


quencly . emphasizes tne need to 
foster and preserve the “ excel- 
lence* 1 of their studies, their depart- 
ments, their faculty and, not least 
of all, tlieir insbltutiooa, 


* pmmtllP nali-n nimbus known as the “Hmii i 

i CllVy IIIC edUTl mystique "exerts an hurindc m 

——— —— —— ■■ — tion. Whereas, for instancih i 

,.«« . „ eminent institutions are forcd’i i 

— so aifterent from off ? r p f, . en , sub « aniiai 

^ “ and salaries in order to return 

to mention attract faculty aouKr. ' 
n* of rn ryrt1p»c fnr the mcre magnetism of die -m ■ 

S oiri-lg^ieS lor Harvard normally serves todiwir 

i. . ■■■,..». i —————— the best without any extra nut , 

>pher Rathbon e Such Is the confide nce with rUiI : 

... .1 — - .. — — ■ - I—- — virtually nil American aceduui . 

unconsciously invest the ut< 

“ Harvard”, that a very large wj 
Excellence is attributed according ber of good minds are coarei*! . 
to the strength of reputation one to the belief that the pinnade d 
establishes in the confines of tradi- professional achievement in acrieri 
llonal disciplines. The rules of 18 - t0 be invited to come to Hirnrl 
play are clearly marked out. Excel- It need scarcely be mentioned t»t 
ling simply means ploying the game 88 8 corrollary to this, the i “ 1wr ; 
by the rules, only better than °t envy directed toward M ms 
anyone else. Such a reiadvlstic from those outside the club a : 
conception leaves Httde scope for sometimes enormous. Acittew , 
the inventive, imagmarive power from elsewhere regard. Harsw ;. 
that thinks in unorthodox, or with curious manners. Wimr. 


kicsown. atd'ibutes tills kind of 
i.honomenon to - (die levels of per- 
<»iul ambition . one predictably 
•-ncounters iu an instatutiou such as 
Harvard. Even tdiougili one may 
have secured tenure at a place like 
Harvard, one is never allowed to 
relax, but must ooncimve to protect 
line's reputation, reinforedasg the 
miter walls of defeuce with unstint- 
ing academic productivity. 

Only by fighting bo improve one’s 


tions about voicing their opinion oil 
mutters that lie beyond the fjnn 
ground of tlieir subject. The -ten- 
dency of specialization is to create 
such a blatunt discrepancy, between 
the subject one knows well -and 


me group tendency is instead 
towards safety, consolidation of in- 
terests, and the protective covering 


academic profession. 


precious few jobs in American uni- 
versities for even the brightest 


are to tile faculty 


everythin* else as to make one ®f the conventional thinking current versitips for even the bngmest 
kSv awarc of ihe ap^oximate hi one’s disci plinl. ' It is too easy young people. Even fewer Hold out 
character of everything Kwn out- ia today’s precarious academic pro- “V a' “SSLu.I 0 


character of everything known out- 
side one’s speciality. 

For Princeton political scientist 
Professor Richard Folk this is a 


But as faculty members (knowi 
ing- their value to die ins lieu tion as 
-v ----- — — -- — - — ^ - - - . - ■ _ ■ . , will as' rficy know itfied«r prerogja-. 

in today's precarious academic pro- wiy prospect of. tenure. • In an ^vesl are nodjorioualy seif-willed, 
fessimi to become branded a non- effort to economise, American mn- nrtd a s independent os Raleigh's 
conformist, and become ostracized vorsuies /are increasingly enlisting dukes 1 Jn - dieir own # academic 
by one’s colleagues. ‘"I^erc is a the services of aroumj PhD’s for domftirts j c vhtually 'impossible 
tendency to keen one’s major con- distinctly limited periods. More fo|1 wty e jj tc ojuivccslty today to 
corns to oneself", says Richard power meanwhile accumulates Mt oblls1i sufficient cohesion, loydlty 

oiul esprit de corps to create a cor-: 
poratc philosophy of higher educu-i 
tion distinorive of itself alone. 

The day is past when Harvard cm* 
Stanford or any other elite school 
Imposed ii$ own epedol stamp on 
jts students. This is only to be ex- ' 
pected, wlten one reflccls on rim 
general f ragmen bat ion of values that 
characterizes rile society tit largo' 
as Boston University president Jtfuq 
Silker comments. 

“ In an age that is ? culturally 
speaking, as weak, as divisive, . oh 
unsure of itself us rliis one, -wiliero 
tltu best lack oil conviction amf 
only ■ rile worst are filled wlhh 
passionate in. tensity, you just don't 
find big universities - putting thedv 
stomp on riie mind and- character, 
of tli dr graduates." 

The dileanniius ihiat di alien ge ths 
American university, and in partial, 
jar the very best aiuon« them, aru 
dooi^’y tioubUng. In all ocheiotm 
of tlie institution — among faculty 
as wol! as students — ome senses 
a profound instability. In thu 
opinion of Professor Falk this in 
a cu so in which we find «H .««* 

■ niare*riaJ a bfcri brutes of » Ameridap 
, siicWws c Uf ; ]0<6so -from •choir 

Irigs, tirdftitiaK_ IvLihoaiit: any. SpWtlSm 
convict iota . Tills leads op a- deep 
confuslodi, and do a sense of disirew* - 
• In tftie academic wdrtld • dh«t Is ! 

■ essentially elusive. . ' 

Tt is 'so' subtile it evades , diagnosis. . 

NTor can ' dn'e foresee . tile orospec* . 
oE any positive ohsnee .short ct 
some' significant revision df values 
in tlie nation las a whole. Bairaig 
that change of heart, it vrtll oon. 
tiiiup ’to top ‘competitive business « 
usual, witli all Hie threat that im- 
plies to institutional stability. 

".To Americans ” wrote tlie lath 
Robert Maynard Hutduws " univer- 
si ties ore businesses like every 
other element of this, bueunees 
The day is past when universities like Harvard (above) or Stan- civilization. 

ford imposed its own special stamp on students. « " Every 1 business consists of emu 

plovers and employees. The trustees 
or ’regents or legislatures are ttw 
employers. Tho professors aid *m- 
ployees. Tliey operate maim wo 
framswot'k df (he -■ Amft'Jpan Way 
of Life’ and ore subject to punlrfi- 
qient for .deviation from the popmar 
view of that Way like any nthfcr 
members of ' tltd business oom- 
munity ... 

That the universitiies of tile land 
are subject p>. the same Jdrtds of, 

■ pressure h's erO, cozpaieratu t _PCin- ji 
’■ cerni .is obvious : enough: And yet, 

‘ •we still believe yrO oxe rf®vt ». 

■ expect of universities a. wore ele - 
vated code and higher etnaidards. of . 
conduct. .This may bo meaely 
qujxfitic romunticirinR. But. if w 
cannot look to the .Uwverstty for 
on exemplary suw)daid of. probity, 
comniliiheut, " and. integrity, theii 

, . where else, can : w;e hope t» « r 

Tlicsc, then, ire sevcrtvl of the 
' facets reflective of the delicate jie*a-- 

V , • • •• ■ • •: . : caribuS.'stdbltityi-ifnot'tl^nienac- 

Falic, 7 thi .weight is .-too heavy ]to among fKe bfder people Wt)i tenure. Ing InsWWU ty.Jliared .tjm mtir.t 

: rwis . And tberS MtiiblgTliat > Tlii^- hnFortunate 'artd' part by.the 

* more intimidating to , an- academia jaffjtyduUng '.. ft on Woncis. { , ; jx* the country. If ^w^runctibi^o; 

J persbn Hi W. to &e thought f«af|n ft . ^Vnwur ^Mpt , l^tiicVo dk 

f. ‘.by liis colleagues.* 1 ; ; are Wvor. lmiui'ed , , positipirs, L tl»a ■ “ f . : iuSri- 

8 '. Tliq saiiip- applics uufmtu natal* Ji ‘ ‘g.fj f c or q ful' " Y ^Tl^o^nr iric l fiably avk what tunotimS^ value 

x ' to-- Students who at. the elite irtstitu- ,]• fchowJedKef' is 1 credited wish pas- 

, tiiwis, □cpordirtg to DaVid- Rlosman, nal peril aes sing in she American university 


reputation and prestige— -to para- matter for grave concern when ex- 
lihrase Unger-con on« be ossuien CtJSS |vc specialization begins to muku 
uf Iioldlng ones own. Loyalty^ fur- individtiai — notably tlie liiglily 

liierntorc, is to one a own disoipJin- educated — -feel helpless. 


iiry suli-specl»Uiy and not to the 
iimrltution. This 'is whot Professor 
Iteisnuni lias aptly called "one's m- 
visible college " and ill Illustration 
he has observed that teaching is 


“ He feels tlie most he can do is 
soma fine tuning at the edge of hi* 
subject and this leads increasingly 
to isolation, ultimately creating a 


taken much inoro seriously at the problem that is intensely political 
Harvard Graduate School of m essence. Instead of feeling like 
business Administration than any- citizens, we are made to feel like 
v/lujre else in idle university, and subjects. 

that there personal relations are Taking a different tack, a talented 
also more decent. " There's more ot Harvard grad uu to student has dcs- 
a sense of institutional conscieu- cribed the kind of personal compart- 
tiousness, paradoxically^ in business mentalizatiou in whicii people en- 


school, tiion there is in arts and close their own personalities, end 


sciences." 

White . die various supra-institu 


which points to on essential malaise 
among America’s academic elite. 


tinnul academic disciplines dominote “ What one observes in the penplo 
arts and sciences, business adinlnis- 8C Harvard is tho lr insecurity,' their 
iratlon, largely a practical matter, !>? ed w pretend: they never relax. 
iiinii.-uiiM wWiout the .llsriolinarv They arc always being ’ I am a pro- 


cans feel the existence of some basic 
institutional wisdom thoy miss in 
their own universities. Part of this 
impression is due fio die seif suffi- 


eipplory standard, pt : excellence: To exsqel means siitmiy to surpass 

Each institution must be known far ono*» ipeers. It. 4s hard for everyone 
and wide to be excellent; The name t0 cultivate and maintain this sur- 
like Harvard, Yale, Princeton, must Posing position with relation to 


unfashionable ways. countering a colleague who leitk. 

There is no room under the clr- m ^SS f S£otSt 
cumstances for querying the validity conu J.| ng S t \ ieJr 0 ^, insdiS I" 
of the ground-rules themselves and mfet hhd« and noHcien with Hana 1 
tills should be ;considered a weak, methods a,ld P Qllc,es - w),n ™ 
ness. Such a predicament by which In addition to this unique time 
excellence amounts to a kind of of confidence and envv, Hu' 1 ' 1 
lias a strong relationship with U' 


manages widiout the disciplinary 
framework. . 

It would bo etoHly misleading to 
imuiy tiiat such conaltioiis as those 
were described were 'limited to tlie 
hothouse iowUectual ambiouce of 
Harvard. Dartmouth president John 
Kuiumi.v describes the common piie- 


They arc always being *J am a tiro- 
feasor' or ‘I am a giaduato student 
who has a master's degree ‘ or ‘ I am 
a gi-aduate student who’s finished 
his dissertation he says. 

President Richard Weigle of St 
John's College has attributed the re- 
luctance of major academic spec Lai - 


■*iiv . 


deucy of a place like Oxford. Very 
simply, Oxford is not obliged to 
compete. There are no ohnllQiigera 


i if. • . 


perpetually ready to depose Oxford graduate students compete ‘ for . ■*& run a little 
From i(9 pre eminent posltUm. Much accolades, entire institutions com- ■ «P * *'t the dnext 
of (ne strength of OxEord s instltii* pete no. less earnestly for recognl- suras on costs 
tfonal: integrity conies from its own tion of excellence. ■ • , felt; end it is fi 

self assurance, frpm being able to n ' j-. ' we con increase 

take Itself an$ its .exalceif position en „!l® J2JJ1 e „ q r S i u th t 1 traditional sour 

for granted. Oxford, tireti, unlike "USEl ?*- ' 

Its American qounteiparts, is not who *!&<*** — - - ■ 

«W^- M prove Itself. As an establish- ‘thm ?1u23 ’ ' :'i ' . 

m«H institution Oxford is an iinel- jJSJ “rj: 1 ^ iS . lrf ! . . 

e ™ e! 

wjirffaty, .. . .. • classes:. What one ddscoverai- then, playing the g 

• The condition of being able to is n vast ctwnpetitive battle in Which •» ; . , 

stand outside tin?' field of cwbpoti-. " t^e validators of. stiident achieve- rules. Only b( 
tiye Jrtsatuteoiral combat os a bless* - ment' are themselvqs combatants. 

^ aharied by no American univer- Daring years as a swdent in an anVoneelse' 
•Uy. The only possible ; exception- . elite -university self-esteem. tends to ... . * 

. h« , e,is Harirard, yet even If iw -post- ■ hinge on- the Way* perforrWertce is v . 

.as-'deictire , rated.. -When they, do "Wiil It- Is not'. ■■•'•••': '■ 

.-■» Oxfprd s. Harvard’s paiaylour as oniy ; ihe tlaxrof defireeiuit -cbviO'tAV. ' j : 

.-M institution witfnn'tjie cons or- i n ; 4hel rf avoitrJ biita 1 so- the ttee j - -A-di« nnot J 

; rium Of iMAfoto’s elite, does not ot J 'Atn«foan fosti: 


, passing position with relation to excellence amounts to a kind of of confidence and envy,. H» n { f ; 

sound co terminous with excellence the competition. How can every highly desirable, yet elusive, has a strong relationship riihit'- 

in the public imagination. This is member of (he league do this all abstraction, simply epitomizes a centres in power in' America I- F v 

a first-class achievement. Maintain- at the same rime ? It takes a lot general defect in contemporary would almost appear that 

mg it, on the other Iwnd, creates a « Princeton president American society in which there Is prosent-day Harvard (the •''un - 
remarkable spectacle: just as the WIiliam Bowen admits : What is no current conseusus on any con- was very different two genera*; 

most driven undergraduates and hot so good ( to hear Is tiiat^ ^we must ceivable issue and everything is "S°) wont in conscious punjA^ 

graduate students compete ^un a liitie faster just tokeep basically in [lux. With no’ centre of P° wer « if it needed mol c- 

accolades, entire institutions com-. • u P**i the inexorable upward pres- ca j in no co d e of values univer- tRCts - Nathan Glazer, die 
pete no. less eatnestly for recognl-. = 0 . lt8 JW 4 ^ continue, to be sally acknowledged and adhered to, sociologist, using his own »** 

felt, and it is far from certain that all that remains Is the perpetua 8c,ence facuIt Y M e " ,mpe ' M 

wa con increase a uv income from the ..... < _t. M , v »vitloln n M that- nn„ flnpsn t M- 


_ . f ’ iimuonoti that occurs when profes-. iste, to take up and discuss issues 

In addition to this unique sera are gatliered to an dhatitutiooi of . common human concern -with coi- 


saiu are gadiered to en djistitution 
«n riio basis of sheer academic ex- 
cellence. Recalling his experience 
at Pmcetw 1 as an uudergraduatc 
aud later as a graduate student in 
mwieniaiaca he ertmharizes tbot.frd* 

QlienNv flu. “ Vwui, >' 


of common human epneern -with col- 
leagues ' and students to a fear, of 
beiua caught out. "They are so 
highly specialized that meyYe fear- 
ful of getting out of their fields of 
specialization, for fear that students^ 


felt; and it Is -far from certain that 
we cwi Increase our income from the 


all. that remains Is the perpetut 


One. may easily observe here the- aur TF 0 *? lIW contest to keep ahead, ‘ vlcrnrv e*pJ®*ocd that one d°^ 1 

mperitlve aoattc m c „«U?y„t “ -PWly.' under «uch term, t, " thl„, S h«PPy « Horvrd TdW<J, 

irk- on the largest scale. Tiioae' ‘ • than being seen to be winning bv ,n ® a 8cniw ' appomtment 


who. set the -standards behave rto 
dif feferttly ■ essentially ‘than - thosd 
who, as students, supplicate for, 
validation of tlieir competence- in 
tile form of degrees,- and degree 


/Excellence simply means 


anOtswiV. .••• . ■ classes:. What oSe discovers? tfen, playing the game by the 

■Jlfco condition, of being able to is a. vast competitive battle in Which •' ; t 

j Oitttide tire field of oochpotl-. : tjie validators of stiident achieve- rules. Only better-: than 
JristittUHonal combM as a .bless* - ment' are themselves ^ combatants. 


iciiuo la iiouiinK more — r *,-' , »uini . 

than , being seen to be winning bv lllg a s P nloar appofatmaat * . 

the right people — oua’s peer? or person Is not aomeene In ; ; 

patrons. ■ ns well, that is, somebody - 

• . _ . , , . things people hear about « •• • 

Ones, relative capacity for pro- considerable influence or-BJ*; , 
duoing envy in others becomes the nocted with something i n, P° rt "J:.' 
itieesure of success attained. The Such e policy "h B Ips put "*^ ; , 
wish oh the patt; of others to possess on the map a good deal . • 
what It is you control givbs the Ax Sir Walter Raleloh cortffl* 11 ^’ 

iSrajrs aSSSS® r 

once both to the deep structiiie of i™ " 0 !5 

riifa wHHpeti- at Harvard are all one 


queady the "best** is acquired at will think that they don’t know any- 
rie expense of every othei- quality thing; dr aren’t very smarts he 
of human character. says. 

madicirmtics department AH tire same it. Is die university's 
was very dearly built up by attract- primary purpose to be a place for 
In? tho best neseardiers iu the ahe -welgihiug of . fundaniental 
nai on ; and some of them were tiuMighu and unless one continually 
really imrrendously bad teachers." struggles bo broaden one’s mind by 
;!J cons.'quence almost no oive from, attending to the lai’ger Implicatioiis 
<M undcrgradiwto sdrad ever went of one’s limited area of snidy, strut- 
en to a IMiD in pretheowitics— “a chikig one’s ability to communicate, 
very peculiar statistic .for. rtic . how can one ever hope to be. able 
- department’ in tlie to -make the necesscry connections 
jwid l They just did npt inspire' wtilok alone justify die intensity of 
uiea* end er^ rad nates." . . . ooms's specialist- labours ? . For ages 

Heir ward students h«ye complained 
of rite inaccessaWHty of tlieir pro- 
■ feasors. Tlie complaint is as com- 

•' b difficult for Harvard . SS'i^V S JSk*35S 

Professors to talk to one 

•' ■ • ■■ • Sons for such diwatiafaction may be 

anorner-: th6ir values are . substantial. Harvard president , 

Derek' Bok.. has Cried fio explain’ 
very dllfereht/ - "riiat faculty membens Jiave no 

_ ' • . . - special competence to help indi- 

vidual 'students define their values. 

' ■ .i , ■ their convictions, tiieir personal 

> relnobio lesson from Sootkiiid's commitments. . 

F°7 ,n ® ™ tile last world cup finol 11 Nut- nil professors hove 'resolved 
'JJJ^Ply 'thai even « team of all-'-' thAse - questions, to bheir owit saius- 
jJ^has’got to know -how io PhV' faction.. Fewer i still can. oommiuni-,. 
“Wiicr if the concerted result 'is cate riidir fealings in ways tihut 
ij* ‘jr* good.- The importance of will be helpful to others." • Freti- 
• ,t° . .ooanut unipade witii 'dent Bole 'grants furthennore tliat 

oollcoflvies aawnild be obriQus.. **• tlie -price of having 'an eminent 
te'tJE. -the essence ,ln faculty is that iMriessor? wuit. 
aivu Md r 0fc all 'levels oE; wwn'k cxfiremely hard trying to 

‘ >?3i’ ttuc ^tiouRl • enterprise ; -Yet ~pre- serve many, •impoKKuit audiences-- 
«vlriaticutlon Hke Ha»*vavd grad u aba snudojits, undergradnatvs, 
'df at '.e®ri*y eee the effocls. flie sdiolarly community, the larger 


: feature of tlw elite 
Btitutions‘is that they 


five nature of academe when he -U 
say* it "through the assent of ^ 

f in iM-hrfrB >h«4- An. 1. ui... J . 01 


ul mil vm u me nu unc ,ji.0 ; 

in trying to co-ordinate in* "Its -- 
of a headstrong inLellectual Jg ■ 




» vsstz^arsi. 


fepatauon for granted Js invalimbia .with the best of the nation’s celebri-: seated -wun a oewucenng. load of —is immune from feel ne the eon. 
predsriy because it permits the ties in scMarship . and-scieuca. , ' taSks. In thls cificlal researoh func- sequences. B 

«w0 8 eh«« .pf III Which the ” . nretak n. a •„ : . . 



Marvin Brassier, proTes $«*:‘ a V j^toiuohle. lesson from Soot kind's 

are wont to compare Hart«ri;i fi - .p™"« Hi the tea t- world cup finri 
the strategic ?r comm^ >t f- that cren a teara of all- 

•St** a* «r“.’ 5 8 ih ' SsJSf'jnfi fa-y.tow .. fi*. 




Bf ttn'Jion thAt have; ; . 
overtones of something 
desperate* ; 


tonal 

'makes 

,Wh*t; 

.orally. 


OB.BW.-Ot .aits- : psychological -leegua-sn 
insecurity, both . on Ae per- of any atej 
md > %]\o institutional level,, personal idi 
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. Thef Airierican utttvwsities 
wtiatiWte She 1 apeartf Ihe- r 
MgSte^.' riJucatinibaA pyranti 
ftamin. tsitinK tfrdr eminent st 




academic achioyemeht 


S“ h i WQC ^ J ^' e t !ndlS ‘ In dforr,. tlM. desires tiubt motive !;*< fond to. play' 

■ < ^..f uvy . : «theut-wlU motivate it. Aoaticanlcs a .kind oF^ ^U-p^tw^venesv.- 
'AgroemenV W 88 - Wlio -belong 'tn America’s , elite liis view, the 1 task of the faenliy . 
not a stegle ^nivorshie^ Vcause cbey ore driven not to tagefc die student What 



The day is past when universities like Harvard (above) or Stan- 
ford Imposed its own special stamp on students. 




was inwe mscou^..«v- 
satisfaction-- with . ^fi« 
Harvard 'tyon 

niii.filfip 'rive :n «l*d ^ _ . - | y 


pnaryi' ijapVbrjJm *. .• ' ; 

Epistemological ■ The eutthor weut foi-meriy « lecturer 
iA J ■ iUf fest '.Wdy: to studies at tad University 

A£no is ? u» teach af St - Andrews. \ 
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The Ideal of homogeneity (j e, uni- 
formity) of culture informs our 
Western civilization and stems from 
fear, mistrust and loathing of the 
stranger. The Greeks invented demo- 
cracy Tor the Greek mid denied 
citizenship, and thus all civic rights, 
to the slave. The early Christian 
Church institutionalized the -sub- 
jection and relentless persecution 
of pagun, infidel and -heretic and 
latiomtlized brutality by establish- 
ing a fnirh-based scale oE values 
according to which human lives 
were graded. 

The Romans disdained their bar- 
barian subject races and colonized 
not only rite people but also their 
indigenous culture. The crassest 


Desert island risks— 
Little Englanders beware 
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stranger rendered helpless — snme- 
titties even in iris own country : Jew, 
Gipsy, Pole, Russian. "Stranger” 
m the sense of "not like us". It is 
a fact that although there ‘ were 
Northern victims of the holocaust, 
there was no systematic extermina- 
tion of, Scandinavians, Dutch, 
French or English. These people 
wore, after all, members of the 
Aryan ” sujier-ruce. The idenlasi- 
cal and religious wars raging m 
many parts of tihe world since the 
VVur ere, I believe, a direct legacy 
of cite extreme practices of the Nazi 
quost for purity. 

Although the Wes torn countries, 
and Europe in particular, are rela- 
tively free from strife, the homo- 
genixing which is a filtering pro- 
cess, does go on in certain oppres- 
sive legislation designed to deal 
with the threat that Is posed by 
migrating “ strangers The North 
African Arab in France, the Turk ill 
Germany, the Pakistani in Britain, 
racially differont and poor, have 
taken the place of the Wandering 
Jew, who of old sought his liveli- 
hood but had no desire to be ab- 
sorbed culturally. The Wandering 

i ew (here used as a metaphor) and 
is white wondering brother are 
now absorbed, nnd uielr unobtrus- 
ive dinging in their own sodnl and 
religious traditions cam, so long as 
they remain unobtrusive, respect 
aid acceptance. But, as if racism 
and its sometimes overt and more 
often covert manifestations in Euro- 
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caUed educated people. X !' ' 
en counters anyone who is JSi? ; 
mally aware of the vibrant SU 
tin. t lias been produced in & 
English speaking world of fit 5 
Hermann Hesse cult of a fJJ * 
ago, catering to a longing for ml 
asm, was an unexpected 
A Hundred Year* of 
break through the jingoism -ba rn ? 
so did Solzhenitsyn, but for miESi. 
rea smis which were uliimatdr 
mi -jingoistic. Where are* Si 
renders of Gombrowic, Cortan 
Coneitr, Glinter Grass. Pavese, Mu' 
Q u n ?,>? e “ u . Sartre, tih L . 
Barm 11c, llbor Dery, Borges, aTb; , 
Schmidt, all masters (some «« 
winners of the Nobel p r be) gii 
aval In bio in excellent translation 
And ibis brings me to my m; 
admittedly rhetorical, question- ij ! 
this cultural isolation desirable Hi • 
music and painting it is Impaajt'i r 
?»d patently absurd. In the titan ‘ 
it is impoverishing. In mofa 
architecture it creates eyenrtiui ; 
misery. In literature it incru-s i 
ignorance and narrow-iuiiKje^ l 
All these forms represent cii 
and culture is the expression tii g- 
spiritual in man and thus thet> * 
spring of the richness of life«i 
put which we cannot assert u 
humanity. What started as sbanitM 
neglect and has now turned laj 
conscious and deliberate isolation 


*P*«t«ai »n mo n and thus the ti l 

I** 

Marion Boyars issues a warning on the dangers in iSSWB.'S'Sfta 

an isolationist approach towards culture and the arts not just maldng^poVrerflS^ 

wide” 3 a^ereTe'rast areas* notablv T*o?i hS rt 5l n "if 1 ? i, is - certainly word ls man's most powerful too], ugly as' our dwelfingl SdjUde 

hi the Americas EastS?’ psb1, ^oush haidly m content- tlie telling of i stories his most effec- « erous to our mental health. 

Asi a an d B! a ck % r^a. S whichf if *cer- E”fl LKShK Pf* *? pression - V civilization's ? I have no doubt at all thu ti 

tainly not peaceful, are proudly onlv British mod Inventions, moveable type is the Iranian phenomenon Is a genua 
niulri-liugual and multi-cultural But Stravinsky ^Bartok °1 L lm P ortBnt . the book the best result, of Islamic introspection iti 

Western ^European countries with Sl^SgSth. fSSLJfiTiSt ES dU « 


only Briefs 
Stravinsky 


RrblJ!^ e o,?!T™ le m b »- sti B hiventlons, moveable type is the Iranian phenomenon Is a genua 
Inskir c £ , (b, S5 110 mo ® t Important, the book die best result of Islamic introspection id 

uisKy, , uartok, Schoenberg, packaged product and the most rejection of the “ stranger ", « 


aa~agaag n.s aarasartafg js 


wantonly 


society were not enough, 
sometnlng else, an extremely worry- 
®I phenomenon, hal occun-ed in 


isolating thciuselves culturally from English language, I e American 
their geographical neiehlMuirs. The provenance. 

culiural insularity of the rnl jingoism has certainly been 
English is now gliby explained practised, and the tradition- con- 

S*f°nf n SSi?i. d, °i u,!deni *V e rich- tinues : the uniformity of British 
ness of English culture and its pro- house design, from niiicteenth-cen- 

J thinI J . . bacK-to-back ^rkhtg-class 


Western culture and devetoptKtf 
Just as a depressed individual vti 
neglects and ignores the outsit 


the past 15 or 20 years that l would 
call cultural racism, which goes far 
beyond the {bounds of . mere colour. 

Tn the face of ardent hiternation- 
politically through 
the UN, NATO, EEC and other fusti- 
iutions, and economically through 
multinational companies, as well as 
countless international planning 
agencies and the inn-easing unifor- 
- . ,lfe ? ty, P®> lhere has Arisen 

^ Willed cultural isolation whioh 
puts, each country (and even groups 
within a country) into a distinct en- 
iguf stic ally, artisticallv 


isoUting themselves cu1turalTv n froR; EncllVh eX ifl!, U i?,£o ly BrItisil and our damnedest to deny it, our lit- neglects and ignores the mittidi 
l^i r gM^aphicrin eiglt hours Thl A ™ erl $™ erary trad hion i s the lea« homo- world will progressively hale boO 

growing at It ural ins ulavltv of the ral Tii^nism ^hnJ 0 * 1 ™ f’ c H Jtu ’ geiieous part of our culture and the himself and the outside and will 
English is no w abb v "exoltin ed” f lt ^ n,y bee11 least amenable to isolation. Where «P mutilating himself or other**: 

bypointing totifeundoSlerich- %E2T J, rh« 2«i£™ i adit J°’i ■ c ? t l' w?iHd English literature be without both, so a depressed society* 
nessOf English culture tmd its ^ro* hau^ ^ ° f B i' ltish the Bib]e * without Homer, Dante closes in on itself will drive iwT 

found homogeneity. I think botfi^f 5? n “ieteaiith-cen- «ud even Tolstoy. .. . . Where would «s friends, reduce Its uiiderstaudici , 

these " explanations * are defensive atrocities t?" b mhl*iii. H >rkll,B " C “ ll,e r E,1 ? lish l«n*ua«e 'tself he with- and either wither sway or erupt i"« 
and essentially untrue Because mJ 52 SJ2? ...hnnh.^ e ‘ C f a?S u 9en V' 01,1 Lat ‘ n Greek, without French destructive violence, 

interest is ma^ily in the contempo^ ouc the ^’ough- and German, (both in origin and These cultural isolationist IreiW 

ftrv»rrl«l(> «i.u. j : .uliv~ r - Se development) aud latterly without can be observed equally in Garmu?. . 


wicnout rrenen «««•.»«*.»•»- 
in origin and These cultural isolationist trend! 


wttjT aud* latterly without can be observed^ equally in German*, 
exuberance of the Ameri- France, Itnly and the United Stuu 

^ ' " 1 - ■ lm fltlt 


h d n scra'pSsf a t^y^ e hav^ 6 Sal rtf*! Perba l ,s one of "tha'caUses ls it» 

have lately ttumed introspective and S or b^.S ni C0M1 ; U easa,lt Mwd in the South of lug that this is more in. the ■*« 

are deliberately closing themselves adventlll™K aU ^n , n< /j an *°. t . a France speaks French, Italian and of the effect of an unwillingnesi » 
off from an Influx ot & ne * Praven ? a '' thou » h . admittedly, she give hearing to new "W 
forms by withdrawing interest (and to forehn? J™!? 6 !! ?h Iy e ca11 neither read nor write, except voices In the serious arts. lts«P 

there is plenty of evidence that this And aiSnkUi? e £f f0 r t !l e food ^* numbers 1 and most Asians, Swiss, to me that Europe and the in® 

is the case, with foreign literature, manifestation^ B af Lr % ' another Soviets and Middle Easterners must atlantic Western world are M 

foreign contemporary music in the we cnmlf cul [ ul , e ’ *P eak mora than one language for out. We must watch purselv<i I« 

concert, hall)/ there re two on SUbslst en H re, y survival), but without this our introspection backfires. 

ouexHnn? >« h. ° n English fare but . . . would we verbal Infusion from ih* mimIH. — * 


K2“ a £ Q “ H ? y j 8 distinct en- 
clays: linguistically, artisticajly 

pud psychologically. • • > 
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.Tljfe Finnfston committee t-ceom- 
ptendations on the UK englneerhig 
parfMon could bring dramatic 
1 ^ .*®8j u *«rta8 • education 


•-.#» recommend the.! 
e^abHshmertt of a three tier stiruc- 
■ture of .engineer big quell ficUcious. 
'.J? present oalegory of char- 
^mhderi; would m. effect ' be 


"Wphfd &. effect ' be 
WW tp. give Registered Engineer^ 
JTOploanate) and Registered . Erigdii- 
M?b*. loathe ijbiIq approxintately 
> - Wou^d , b P 


aNr . 


■ ' A'stfpcUfe. . Eriglnqers, 

W; Qualify through ilew MG rig . 
«nii*Ses, followed by training and 
tJ^dface in industry. REng 
.Waters .will qualify through con- 
ventional length BEng I ooursej, 

. therefore the 

fir ■ t ^’- 1,ettCe lfc follows that 
H?' tounts ■ . may become: 

pOpuiwed .by oithcr those who foil 

- 5 gain^edmlfition eo. tan MEng or 
Jhuee ivho vtiah to lake on ouglnoer- 
; frjg coiirsa possibly prior to soaking 
.ttnpjoymeat in another profession, 

; U: Mo fOlV.WhOhi « longer, more 
: y ’ nrleuted programme 

- ;wuuld be inappropriate, 

: ^SS7nKik : — « «»nrittde t. see 


|p^l ; 
f b firtf . 

I n I ; 


S um • 
-i 

jMff ‘I i 

3aS««5 ’Ll 


■ jfjf P ^bf^ttlon. lu the future. The 


• pJf'CrfeMloii. the future. . Tlie 
.^^rt refora to ttitom as " enginoer- 
" but '..refers also to 
7 tcglnee^ftfe, .sclejice M and implies 
study for ■ the! 
LSftWWa*’ 'Stream. ,. The 
'HSWrSj* L- Hhte , crhcipl 

' ^.e : pot . clear, 

interpretations 


mIihStIIm °f en ^ neei 1 n 8 degree students 

mg l freer lug land fiHure engineers) as comoris- 1 

; edSJSiJj Hl8 i tho 25 :oapab ^ °f studying engiln- 
mSfenl j erl » ne J n ' depth and abUto 

^ti*??ton!. deal with subatanrfal imellectual 
*-h elle nges. ; . Th is : might suggest « 

n • hL r°5 - tlle IM'EuB l-e. similar.. to that of 
“ EhS^e^-i ]" a ^-^t^ TOOrq prestigious exist- ' 
ired^S- courses which 

would , be ol ", eufgested M; tw'm- 

EiigWra SffrfSS? 1 *- dlplomate of^ the future; 
frill- tn xh% S 1 ,tr n ^ tly What hahperw at 
ilew MGHg-S*^^ i>etwm-lr baU 
•aining and b 2?i^ n ® 'H 11 * Wi.bearltiE surface, 
ry. REng whlJe an" ordinary " REng W H1 he 
irough con- “dre ivitli the better -use 

g ■! oDurse'jr hall races. ■ 
erefore the • Such an approach would doubtless 
1) ' Will . be . Pvoduto qAtitWear «f . * highly 'abhf - 
i 1 . a hd tied eiearcb;' &i^iioei’'8; 

follows that -«■' ww . P /ispeclalists, engineerihg' > 
ay become: *®*®dtistj . p!hd ; ‘..ehgiheerihB 'Ace- ; 
se who' foil . danricsi;, . '.T/.."’:" ;■ >' 

n UEng or ' Gur^Oqtjy, however^. bri)y 26 ^ per 

m ouglnoer- cent of Gl^dr^. Engineers Woi^ib -! 
c* to seeking such jdtifi.' U rjfeust < therefore be „• 
profession, rem embered that : fenglrieepiiW in • 
wger, more the United Kingdom requires' more,' 
programme better . ^mtHfled ond above all better 
•' n»otIv»ted' ond coihmitted engineers 
see capable of Innovatdoh and achieve- 

iW flit* 4mm aUnf.. .lul ^ _ 1 • • ■ 


acqjlemic studies in depth but whh- 
au t tno predominant scifiiicd orientn-’ 
tfon- and iMth ■$' gi'cater 1 fotus oii - 
design,, synthesis, p co blem. sol vine, 
creativity and the application, of 
engineering science within engineer 
ing.fr ; industry. 

j t|is unlikely thht. future- 
FEngXpfhjs ■ , will be |dxd usively 
. other of, these ■ twb types.' ’ It 
r "C^i^ble., ’for exa mpfe that 
i.^*^Pl?U e .«hal | y highly , able 
j TO rfodlrie f° an 1 engineer- 
will he 

happyj ohfy>. be able:. to enter 
■a® jMTft caur tea.;, Tlja MEne 
i Jr0 m bl ? a ^act areater 
■ Pteitige and', will therefore attract 

:Sj^E^»SSgS1PS r 

j * 0r i^bS- in englaCerl'nB 
- e Ki!! ian J tf ‘ lc, ? if<3 ' innovation, etc* 
‘his is the., nature . • 6L ' the 


to such confusion as to effectively 
destroy apy possibility adequately 
of developing either type? Should 
it' became necessary or appropriate 
to reconsider the nature of school 


curricula and practices, what type 
of courses and what type of develop- 
ment will be appropriate ns prepa- 
ration for eqch typfe of engineering 


*7?.- -v*: 

We tep:>* -25 J W 

U-::r^v Vi ■■ 


Jheiit in.cngliieering in Its coiumer- 
dal/ business suiting e.g. in. design 
and mautifdctiif'e. 

It might ivbn be arguod that we 
require more 'engineering leaders 
and more engineers : cdpabld and 
atitfpus id move into- roariagomont 
in order better to Exploit- their 
engineering -Capabilities and not to .- 
escape frohi' .the ;‘ldrpdgery "of 
endneerihe. ; ;Such a- proscription 
would leAd tp tjte development of A 
somawhbr 'different type - ofi MEng 
course '■ fociising ' _ cer tiU iily : undii 

l I'r* U •• ■ f-H- l.t» ' * | J*, 


b F* ll i JyP^Pf dipJobiate,' apd- If so 

should such courses ba Separated 
Whpt type - of staff ere required: to 
develop these two distinctive .%« 
?f; 4n|l.fW Ihey aVoilaffi 

III -add hi rain Aniint >. .i j -i.J' 


industry -cbMbqfatlon 1 fs, 'required 
for Ihe dbyelopdieiit of engineers; oF 
/.M: ’ aq*. WiRj'the: 

si m y ltanro MS v development bf-, both 

M 0 *?’ .establish- 
ments ana on the same course.laSd 


course? - 

Tliose resppnslMe for the new 
so Called *" enriched ” engineering 
courses established in , 1978 to 
attract able students 'for. Carebrs in 
United Kingdom manufacturing ■ in- 
riuftro, will know Jhbt given a Suffi- 
ciently' attractive and - exciting 
course bright .students can be 
attracted, but that the abilities 
which are in short supply are those 
°£i$ 1 }P?- t ? a *& n i “eatlyitW and the-, 
abllltf to think in anything oilier: 
than*; confmedi,. convergent, ' analyti- 
cal ways. . * They, will know that 
pRrtly for this reason' it will -be 
de8ifi11 fun an, 

,K Eng (Dip) course with an eugineer- 
idg £ MiwcO' Ori,entationi ' Given this 
supply ; problem, bc is essotitial that 
•*' MEng/D* pi ornate cotiirses 

which art deigned to develop, crea- 

c Identified ; aud' , encouraged. 

“nfuslcm- of objectives 
.*«» -Di plpma.tB; pourses . will ■ 

, G^rtajrtly new, staff: must be found 
W imnJihVnlJvf 

education. 

thes^ be^recHultcd . 


large departments nninng staff , 
a more traditional academic vuw- 
on engineering. . u 

• Such conclusions lead fa **”-? ■ 
to the view that the 
tion of Finniscon recommenoaBw* 
must permit a flexibility B0 <j !E .* 
interpretation . of the general : 
contained within the report. ^ 
It will be unwise: to 
particular' 1 model foe. ^ 
Indeed BEng courses. , 

two types of MEne course 
be allowed to develop, es 5 • ] 

slty deemed capable otj^ 
with such courses being .j 5 
to concentrate on ■ . i® 1 * 4 . rop i 

course: which it Is best: able. » v 
i-dther than being P^suaow ^ ■ 
mount n' type of course . WT . 

It has no tradition.' ■'■- • 

' Glvep ibis . flexibility S' i 
engineering authority sh “ u "} ), 
to ensure the maintenance A : ^ . 
dards but above all S h f ‘rLf & ( 
to encourage the emergenw ^ , 
best, practice. whhU* 7“J. v “ a t rti 
if necessai-y through, tno ^,^ j 
of funding for MOW. devegPS , 
Mnd through - the - rand ^i cl # j 
courses whjch satisfy M. o p9 hT- ; 
purpose, -.;■ -• . . ' jhbiiW ! 

; At least, ' 


B 'which t-hdv have :ti«- 

done. At bbst the 

could lead tp tte deyS'PIi.rtWieS 

new types of eduranon ap° .jjtibs- 

for engineers . Of ti>®. 

alijr negjected; bjr -univqrf 1 . 

. 
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Finding the right ingredients 
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Ii is said of chemistry chat like 
,., n it mixes with everything. Nut 
h irni isinfily. therefore, in h world 
cnndsiing largely of molecules tlie 
subject has permeated every other 
discipline and spawned innumerable 
specialisms. 

According in its practitioners it 
is ihe central subject and its heart- 
I jut! is still easily recognizable in 
us nineteenth century divisions of 
uiganic, inorganic ami physicu] 
chemistry, which then corresponded 
roughly to the Jiving, the dead und 
i lie difficult. Put mioiher wav, ihe 
first two ui tempted to answer the 
what and lIic how, the Iasi iitremp- 
led lo investigate the where and the 
why. 

This article is concerned with die 
literature of this last main sub- 
division. It will encompass not just 
physical chemistry hut oko clieimcul 
physics ' (the difference between 
these two will need to be explained), 
theoretical chemistry and then the 
many sub-divisions touching on such 
principal topics as quantum chem- 
istry, molecular physics, spectro- 
scopy, tliei-modymtmicS; electro- 
chemistry, reaction kinetics, surface 
chemistry, solution chemistry, photo- 
chemistry, polymer chemistry, to 
name but a few. 

K there is a theme to this article, 
i< will concern the difficulties of 
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In our continuing series on academic journals, Graham Hills' 
examines their role in the field of physical chemistry. 


die seemingly unending fragmenta- 
tion of physical chemistry and the 
fostering of this process oy wicked 


publishers and ambitious academics. . 

In the beginning, about 100 years 
ago, there was just Chemistry and 
the Chemical Society. As with our 
postage stomps, it was thought un- 
necessary to identify the country of 
origin «f either the society or ius 
Journal ; that was left to the Ger- 
mans, the French, the Americans 
ana eventually the Russians and the 
Japanese, 

Urn the strain of tripping over 
organic syntheses whilst searching 
in tlie literature for an equation of 
state (or vice versa) and the fnutra- 
noas -or attempting quantitative 
measurements in an evil smelling 
laboratory proved too high a price 

r sarendj Pkous fall-out and pliysi- 
cd chemistry sought a life and jour- 
nal of us own. 

raMif in 1903, in a tearoom 
uV Victoria Station, several 
warned gentlemen, including F. G. 
Donnan, Junes Swinburne and 
mierard Causer-Coles conceived the 
i- are day _ Society, “ to prpmotc the 
. a ? ie,ICCS Ij'itiif'- between 
Srsn physics and biology ”, an 
Wi„*5 b,c l l "‘ M de veloped further to 
nclude the stiidy of ’ electrochenii- 

nK».:^- Bec ^ ro JP a ^ a ^ • urgy, c hemical 
subjects metaB °8 1 ' a phy and kindred 

A letter from Sir William Ramsay 
ihifcf e “ a l°'the meeting objecting 
iniif«f«? pp * a r ande n n6w scientific 
on SrqundS that he- hid 
22L" lt, S,* n 9U8h to read. the existing 
■ " s P r °Phetlc view was or 
2Jj?5 'Snored but will become a 
iBn«^ ru 5 lb ^f ‘ oE tills article. The 
journal of the new society; - the 

22WjW f . of ihe . FflrtrfflU 
& Far. Soc. oC justJFS. 
reitu? bDC ««nc the- Internationa I 

^™)tnry sfn e q tta nQJJ f or good 

gPw* An physical chemistry fend Is 
whSf i Ucc «> of tile Transactions, 

lim* „ - s .rantinued' to riie-prescat 
(thill** L dl,e 10 W renal factors: Its 
Hfi. .u? lll k w | ts in the hands, of some 
tkk'WAMfa^iy editors (just three 
promiti ntU i ly L,^ ,at * liuposed tmcoin- 


ian°lki n b i® b standards and who 
ai a r ' J? ar ®jWy- Society, somevvliat 
and „” ra,, J r . i porsbnally, efficiently . 
a " Shoestring, .Clear print, 
padding no regur- 
don wn-.y n i Wf J much spocula- 
tiia.dfty. To he 
uiifdrflMwtfi GuBgohhoim was an 

; on<1 very 

C*Ih|P 8S**-^ ti^, Journal de 
/5 "Sj the v Zeitschrift 
- Chenlie, tlie 
JUSA?,a«^*» Pbjw,Cfl ^ Chemistry 
‘ BI V slirffilr ^ lerB catered for simt- 
‘ hut:: tliA Wrp®* 5 ' ? oura S e0us ti'sios 
prhnrfrv '' S i en j°yed a pleasing 

«S or tt rdy - because Dl - & 

; - niqucness of us Discussiuhs. 

i 


These were the fruit ef remark- 
able meetings, .still going strong, 
at which .some 20 papers are pre- 
printed in full, introduced ill five 
minutes flat and then subjected tn 
searching comment and criticism, 
also recorded und printed, by peers 
friendly or utiicr wise. As a menus 
of defining the state of the art, of 
quickening interest and exposing 
the bogus, these meetings and rlieir 
published accounts stilt have no 
equal. They represent the quin- 
tessential method of transferring 
scientific thought, person to person, 
face to face. It It is true that on 
average each paper presently pub- 
lished in . the scientific literature is 
read by 0.75 of h person other titan 
the authors, then that is hoc so for 
tlie Faraday Discussions. >■ ■ 

This point can be pursued fur- 
ther, Scientific information, per- 
haps all information, is only trans- 
ferred in one of two ways, i e, (1) 
by the waterfall principle or (2) 
the resonance principle. In the 
former, an authority pours down 
Information from on high into the 
intellectual buckets of grateful reci- 
pients and tills is the purpose of 
the textbook, the monograph and 
the review article, all written id 
terms, understandable ’■ by a wide 
range qf readers. : 

- In the latter, information Is 
exchanged at roughly the same 
intellectual level, generally in both 
directions aud In a language totally 
aild a priori underload by the 
necessarily small number of partici- 
pants. Very few,, journals now 
Successfully cope wrtii either of. 

■ these, functions,, except ihe Faraday 
‘ DijcttssiOtis which operate selec- 
tively, reversibly and resonantly oil 
subjects considered ripe for critical 
review.-.. ( 

This liappy state of affairs (Pip's® 
II) remained in being roughly until 

• the 1940s. Burgeoning universities 
.,Bi)d the explosive growth of science 

(90 per cent of ail scientists ever 
. .yrerC still living, etc) changed all 
; ’ wibl. T he se .fehroe.de codes liayq b t< ?M 
times of gi-eat [biepitemant aiKf .it 
radge : of • extra praiharfly elegont 
expei'inteiim hjive been devised to 
characterize every nspecr of the 
millkms of old and new' compounds 
nftw in rhe chemical repertoire, 
many of ; them undreamed of . and 
with' structwes unforeseen by the 
best of th cor ids. The race of mutual 
. refinement between theory mid 
. experiment has led M the sensitive 
examination of Isolated 1 molecules, 
eviii atYmis. fragments of molecules, 
excited, molecules and, 'laying mole- 
cules. ' ,, , , 

As a result the . papers poured 
out, over who! tiling utj existing 
journals. Chemical Absrracts becapie 
•yards, wide, diversification . into, 
specialist interests proceeded with 
.the ea.4e of expansion of an ideql 
gas, Librarians were persuaded Uj 
stock each new, dearly ossential 
journal ; individuals stopped buying 

• and eventually stopped reading their 
own -jounlal* ; everything became 
expensive, libraries complained, but 
paid, limJ rliat brings u? to we 

' .present' day “f frantic concent with 


library shelf space, library funds, 
computer scare neb, data bunks, on- 
line inter rogation and a state where 
even self-respecting scientists find 
it difficult to cope (the ghost of 
Ramsay please note). 

Phase 111 hus therefore brought 
the physical chcinisL to the position 
of having to concentrate on the 
half -dozen journals in his own par- 
ticular patch. This poor author 
reads, if hs is lucky, F.lectrochimica 
Acta, Journal of the Electrochemical 
Societp, Journal of Electroanalytical 
and Inter facial Chemistry, Journal 
of Applied Electrochemistry, 
Elcktrokhimia and Bericlne Jcr 
B i (risen GescJfsL'hn/r fur Physikal- 
ische Chemic. The general physical 
chemist as such no' longer exists 
and Ills present day successor will 
have some difficulty in conversing 
even with his close colleagues. 

A reasonable man will say this 
is bound to bc so. It is the nature 
of things and rhe inevitable result 
of growth. As E. J. Mishau so 
charmingly put it: “As ye grow, so 
shall ye weep ”, But it need not 
have been quite as painful but far 
(1) the voracious appetites of ambi- 
tious academics Justifying their exist- 
ence (and promotion) with large re- 
search efforts (mainly second class) 



David Attenboroughs a rare 
creature. ' 

and (ii) tlie entrepreneurial activi- 
ties of tliriisniig publishers who suw- 
rliat . every . conceivable journal 
would flourish given time, filling up 
at the bottom end of quality by initi- 
ally accepting ■ other journal s dis- 
cards until they too became rcspcc^ 
able, somebody's .pdc and anotllor 
lilu-qry substrlption. 

' . Hid 1 a copy of that wartuiic in- 
junction “Is your Journey ready 
ncco.ssary? ”, I woultl alibi; .n' couple, 
of letters nnd Suggest it be displayed 
prominently in every library., Ha4 
the umouiit of new knowledge iu- 
. creased so mucli? Hus the. dumber 
of semiiiHl papers grown nt .all? Of 
course iipt. Tlie signal-to- noise ratio 


jqucuon v js your tuunn-,v tunaiy 
necessary^ ”, I would altec.a' couple. 


declines yearly liqt because the slg- 
nal is becoming .weaker but because 
'the noise is. becoming -deafening. , . 

And no omouiit of computational 
trickery, on-liqo. searching, micro- 
fiche, reviews of reviews, etc, etc, 
will stem the flood unless refereeing 
sum'dai'ds are 1 raised significantly 


and all but suh.stc.iu>ial intpei-j rele- 
g-itud to a b-j'ilonilLis djt:( bunk. 

Title is tut un off-ilu-i-iiff re- 
floction. The novelty, the imparl- 
uncc, the relevuncc (or whatever 
criterion of quality is uscil) of must 
papers is quite sniail. lt 1< also 
quite . simple for an experienced 
referee id distinguish the good from 
tiie imliffercnt. Unfit* ltrn:b!e]y, it is 
nut in rlie interests' of cnniiiiurcial 

publishing houses to discourage 
puhlientinn mid since I am nut (yut) 
a Stuliu, it is not possible ca impose 
any such restrictions on a free press. 

My own method would by for 
the Iimii lied. societies gcmly t-o police 
tile scientific literuture (wliul else 
are they for ?), to *' recognise cer- 
tain Jouiiials and to fit tempt to con- 
tain relevanr subject matter 1 wiLhin 
them,. Only stiinnmgly -new., material 
needs urgent publication: Tlie rest 
enn eventually appear, thn roughly 
digested in consolidated form. It 
would mean dint same people would 
publish iiodviig (Mid that would be 
a good thing. It would also mean, 
and this justifies (die whole repres- 
sive effort, that -a much wider view 
of one's subject -would become 
manageable. 

Instead of that, the picture of the 
•physical chemistry literature Js one 
■of profusion. SerenA'pkv is rs.-e. 
and 'honourable in eh Lion is reserved 
for those Faraday Discussions, die 
Specialist Periodical Reports of the 
Chemical Society and nut much else. 
The main line journals, the nld 
Transactions, the Proceedings of tha 
Royal Society, the journal of Physi- 
cal Chemistry retain their prestige 
but little > else. Their pot pourrl, 
content is 'interesting, of good 
quality hut inaxplicably tin related. 

But there Is a further tale to tell. 
For many years there has existed 
the Journal of CJiciniraJ Physics 
(indeed since I933I. -This -was and 
is a vehicle for the -researches of 
physicists mid even mathehiaticfaqs 
in -the . field of niattor, molecules, 

. etc, ,:ns well as for ■ those - of the 
i physically and- imotliematlcally; in- 
clined chemists. . “ Let -.-no. ijnnii 
without lnetiieniaties'.'qntai''.. ,iny 
door ". said .Plato land (Itaf Inscrip- 
tion might well . ajii)ly,.in: this impor- 
tant journal. 

Chemistry , nod even, physical 
chemistry ward not always theoreti- 
cal subjects but the cmiifiiq of wave 
mecliamcs* . quantum theory i stntis- 
tical . mechanics und. spectroscopy 
bps given tlie subject a pew per- 
spective. This soon sorts out rite 
men from the boys and there is mi 
end .to the eriiditc coiiiiile.\jty of 
what is now ; e whole ornm;ft of 
. seipiKC, iiiintcly cheqijcaj physics. 

It' is not uasy to- define thu differ- 
ence between physical chemis-tiy 
and chemical physics. One is tomji- 
ted to say that. If It is published in 
die journals of -chemical physics, it 
must be. chemical physics. The Farq- 
day Trunsactiahs. now alas J. Chem 
Sac (Far ad ay), for divided into two 
parts; V for physical cUemisUy, and 
II for cliomjcAl -physics. Dr Young, 

: the. present edicuf oF. both, fiiust 
know Mm difference but he does not 
soy. Possibly the ■ ratio of, theory lii 
expurimeut 'muse exceed x (undis- 


closed) if it is to he chemical phys- 
ics but, in fuel, every physical 
clieni'isi knows instinctively wliat i. 

II or uoii-II. 

Some of its practiti oners are pcii ; 
cil-and-paper men (pure), others are 
computer drivers (number crunch- 
ers). others still are -lii/gli resolution 
spectroscopisrs (single molecule 
men ) and probably experimentalists 
of tlie highest calibre. The rise of 
spectroscopy ■ as an essential tool 
in all the branches of physical 
science, the advent of tlie transistor 
and the laser have revolutio-mzud 
our analytical methodologies und 
nothing escapes their all-seeing 
eyes. Within a year or so of invcii; 
tion, each new method is automated, 
hhick-boxed mid computerized, and 
the ssji’ch for new methods is 
resumed. 

It has made die rest of physical 
chemistry (Faraday J) look ait 
elderly if not u poor relation and 
this is reflected m the degrees of 
prestigeousness of die journals. The 
Journal of Chemical Physics. 
Molecular Physics, Chemical 
Physics, Chemical Physics Letters. 
etc, are bendy stuff und one musl 
tatiy to have one's papers, published 
in chi’ first named. Thnt is plainly 
uviiIlmu ill t'lic annua] publication 
lists uf, for example, British uni. 
versities. A lining the fathers of ii. 
all were Born, Lennard-Joites, Ktrh 
wood, the Mayors, Coulsoii, Dewnij 
Tople, Mul liken and Longue t.- 
Higgins, and iheir influence has 
been enormous. 

But one might ask, touching ana's 
forelock at the same time, is ii • 
good or is k right thnt as many' 
publications in pliysi cal chemistry, 
should be xlmiLed ill this way, that 
so much emphasis in research 
should be pjuced in tills field, that 
so ninny bright young men should, 
see their best career prospects itj, 
ir ? Well, it would be a brave man. 
who said “ No '* to any of these 
questions. The single molecule men 
me not to be trifled with. But s as 
one peruses the elegant algebra in 
the journals in this field, the mathe- 
matics paraded as if of intrinsic 
value, the theoretical abstractions 
devoid of reality, one nuiy ponder a 
little. 

llenrv Frank of Pittsburgh used* 
his internment by, the Japanese to 
bipsh up, abd re-oerlve, muoli.of, his 
physical cheqtivrry ahcl Ids chemical," 
physics. By the end of"fhe wai 1 Jw. ■ 
knaiv lx) th subjects rather well but, 
nevertheless was fond of totting tfia 
stary of the man seen one dark 
night under a lamp post searching 
on his knees for a 510 bill. “Where ' 
did you lose it. Sir?'*, said the 
poli-comari thinking liim to . he 
drunk. “ Why, Officer, up tliat dark 
alley way ", •'* Why then. Sir, ere you 


looking for It under die lamp post?” 
** Because, Officer, this is where the 
light is” 


I suppose a IJ scientists look where 
the , light is! Vhereas, reolmojogists 
and engineers must perforce re* 
sea-rdi where the problems ore. Per* 
hans one of the reasons why tlie 
United Kingdom is so poor at pro* 
duction engineering, is tliat it i« so. 
good at physical chemistry and 
chemical physics. Plato .would ba 
pleased but he does not have qo 
earn a living here aiiy more. 

Ill its century of life, the field, of - 
physical chemistry .has grown and 

S roiviij Its literature is vase And' - 
i versified into biology, physiology, 
ntetalliirgy, oceanography, geology, 
agriculture, electronics, medicine 
and the rest. Hundreds of joqrliajs . 
cater for rhese special Interests arid . 
no 'one man can embrace .0116 ten (h . 
of tiielr scope. 

TJhv* lanzildga.' barriers' betoveen 
dip blc-di pole rotational feutncorr^- 
1 ation . fy nc lions, hyperf in© . spllttirig 
cOhstuhrs liria meini molar relative 
partjiiVheni cemtenfs,' are formidable; 
Perhaps like the universe wb ‘fet'a 
doomed . to eternal 1 expansion bait 
I would hope not. T|ib copServqtJoh' 
laws underlying It .dll jure sipiple. 
rite ■ siime, for all branches ana ft ' 
unifying tliemc sadly neglected. The 
complexities, are self-inflicted and 
obscure the contmop ground, per- 
liqps driibbiutdly,. ..!. j. . : 

If indeed this century is? pfe j , 
Occupied with, the profassionaliaa- 
tio'j). ,of . everything, .the marking out 
of 'territories by mosantc-Hke 
. .mysieries, thou phv'sicdl chemistry. 

Is no exception. Tlie drive to spe- 
cialize is very strong. The tylll .to 
synthesize and generalize ]s vei'y 
. weak. The Bronowskis aud Atten- 
boroughs are rare creatures and f 
see ' no rusting place fur them In 
chemical physics or even .iihysica! 
clifemistry. . .. 

■ The oiit/ior is professor of physical 
cfictuhtry at the University of 
SoiitluhniHon. . 
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In his contribution on “The Politi- 
cal Sociology of South Africa " to 
the volume of essays edited by Ian 
Robertson and Phillip Whitten, 
Ileribert Adum refers to the “ isles 
nC liberty ” represented by the 
l-nglish-spcaklng South African 
press, tho Progressive Party, the 
National Union Of Students and die 
Institute of Race Relations. These, 
ho arguos, serve the function nr 
w keeping alternatives in the public 
opinion alive or, at least, of brand- 
ing the injustices in the manner of 
a democracy-conscious eu Ugh toll- 
men t”. This rather clumsy phrase 
Is presumably a reference to the 
liberal values which inform the 

K “ leal trod social roles diat tliese 
tutlons ; UaVB • traditionally 
ployed in postwar South Africa. It 
is these values which come under 
tiiorp attack in both Kenneth 
Parker's volume on the South Afri- 
can novel and Michael Wade’s per- 
ceptive treatment, of the writings uf 
Nadine GordJrutr. 

Yet the two hooks on the Brooder- 
bond are a timely reminder in 
Adam's words, not to dismiss- tuo 
Uftfiriy the ‘'isle of liberty ” repre- 
sented by the English-speaking 
press. Wilkins and Strydom, two 
courageous nnd enterprising journa- 
lists 'offer a detailed add and] aging 
exposure, of , tho secret Afrikaner 
organization which over’ six decades 
has come to dominate tb a dodslon- 
maklng. process at virtually every 
level of the South African political 
system. ' 

The parallel* wldt Watei-gaie, 
whUe not esket- is none Ihe leas 
appropriate : "Deep throat" In 
vie -case; wns a Broeder, deeply 
.dumitkioned with ’government- 
policy, .after Soweto. Ada series 
of tmdoayt.ua which idkloded a 
1 r«Wdy loeri ; hotel bay, bare floor- 
' btwrajL- bare formica-topped tables 
‘ .aodcnafce 1 ’; plans ware" mftde to 
p«“ • hoxes of. documents 
totplddmod the structure of . the 
Breed e rbond * and tJit . attitudes of 
its . leadership, to ©vary ‘ major 
pobdrtl issue. 

. J.- If, -P. Serf on tain’s shorter 
tfwount does, not differ in any 
• slgnUtognt taay frdm the WiOcln's- 

g&SSW sSS 

• detailed welj-dociimerrteu hi si elite 
•..into the daily operations of the 
• omaobspaon, marred only tor a" 
• Tathec clumsy staccato Wle: Like 
- Mo ccstwWdc colleagues p n tho 
Jdbamiesburg Snmtop Times, Sor- 
fontplii. j*an some considerable ri.sk 
In lnyes^fiatlng the Bond aud oH 
yirce w«3r exemplify -tlio harassed 
out. SIM impressive * tradition of 
• : western journalism In tho Republic. 
WMWns odd Strydom offer a 
histwy . of taje rBrocdorbonti ft*om 
»t« early .year? as a cultural' society 
.. for Afrikoiim, it , K counterpart to 
mlriJo* : nnd . dubs” , wrndi In 
these dwa jvaro porcolved to bo 
• • exclusively English speaking. 

■ *W“; transformed into 

a secret Mci 0 ty Which, over; 60 years 


Nadine Gordimer aud Alan Baton. 


of consternation). Despite attacks 
on the Bond by Smuts and Hertz or 
in . the 1930s the organization 
thrived and was instrumental In 
strengthening die grip of Afrikaner- 
nationalism on the lover 9 of power 
in the 1950s and 1960s. The docu- 
ments quoted at length in die book 
demonstrate the profound influence 
of the society on the formation of 
government policy on sport, reli- 
gion. education nnd the central 
issue of apartheid In the cities end 
the reserves. 

The Bond also bns a crucial role 
as a sounding board for any pro- 
posed policy innovation in Its role 
as a highly disciplined organization 
representing the main body of tho 
party’s supporters .and covering tho ■ 
-broadest 1 pdsstblo sitactniih of 
interest groups. The authors 
emphasize its highly conservative 
membership and suggest that major 


ref onus are unli! 


with such 


" Intimate liaison " and overlapping 
Government and 


between 


elites 
Bond. 
Serfontcln 


concludes that the 


I wem ws.jyifb ■ their occupations Is 

a ;fesci&atlna 

I I ;M$tcli rtuftt- have'' caused- ^ • dOKreo ! 


Bond “ensures that while dissen- 
sion, debate,' disagreement are ail 
possible, they are only so within 1 the- 
strict framework of loyalty to tlie 
Nationalist Parly. Once an Afrikaner * 
rejects that concept lie Is hounded 
out of' the' flock of the faithful’’/ 
This is. what happened to Dr 
Gerhard Tdtenjeyer, a- Stellenbosch 
academic and, a leading critic • of 
government policy. In Namibia.. His 
expulsion Crogn the patty has, hot . 
deterred .him ' from publishing a 
work which focuses on Ovambolnnd, . 
tho most northerly p.ayt of Namibia, 
whore for 20 , years n . conflict .has., 
'been /waged between , the' ." tradi- 
tionalists 1 ’ arid the. "hiddetnlzers 
among the African olltc. The author ' 

■ Investigates. the composition of both 
■groups, ttocir political and economic 
UjSfllt'aiiOns apd : their opposition to 

'the tribal blow .'thy.- , 

Thlfl, , : Is * ! s : • thorough, . w&Ui '■ 
dot union tad account based inV large : 
.part; OU field re search, in the course '• 
•of much ' be surveyed .tho' attitudes 
of .. both :i'f traditional" alid ■ 
modern elements -i.ii- the popuJa* 

■ bon to the tribal authority sJteuc- • 
tifroi 'tnc legislative council estdb^" 

'Utitedby Piotoria in 1068#' and the-. 
WjteV; [.of-- separate .tovcidirmejiL v 5 ■ 1 
i* M ; especially,- illuniin«i> '■ 

tog- cuaptor- on pbUdcal jiavtlog. and. 
dte. qnaiysw qf the ffioptU ■ West ' 

degree to .which It articulates , the 
wishes, of- the " moUam'” ; olitc and 
explains the 'success with which* a 
, coin bin ;it Ion nt diplomacy ■ and • 
guerrilla warfare has- mdinmlued' 
pressure on Tr&tOria to ■ ,r tlecolon* 

1 njp ** iw “ fifth;: prblfjiice *?. 1 Dr 
• rqtemoyor hgs provided oiv ludi- 

■ spensable work for those Booking 
to grasp the' complexities of Q 
'country likely, tn' present, both South • 
-Africa. and- tli e West with evcn. moro 1 
.Intractable problems than. : those 
encountered In Rhodesia since UD!>' 

Essay collections oil South Africa 
are a; -regular fekrat-o of publishers’ 
illvts. Rdcc; and PolitUs til South 

■ Afrlftv. is bettor than most Tho 
difficulty With bdoks oi tijU kind, ft 1 ' 

/-to device a;framewprk for the iuplqa-, 


without creating nriificiel divisions 
uf subject matter ami losing the 
ndvantugc of coherence that can be 
attained by a single author. In tius 
cuao, however, the • material is 
divided into four obvious, but none 
the less helpful categories ; first, 
three background chapters on seg- 
regation, sociology and radical rosis- 
tauco ; second, five chapters on the 
institutions of apartheid including 
three on medicine, education and 
die cliiirchos l topics which ore often 
neglected in favour of the more 
obvious and dramatic aspects of the 
apartheid state); third, a series of 

S ou external issues such as 
i investment Bud American 
policy towards the .Republic and 
fourth, , three diverse specula dons 
about' the future. 

There is. In addition, a useful 
introduction by the editors suiting 
the individual con tribu tions In 
brief, but relevant historical per- 
spective. • 

lu • ilio opening chapter Pierre 
.vnn don Berghe ‘distinguishes the 
three levels at which apartheid 
operaLosi " micro-segregation ” ;or 
Petty apartheid, an area whore we 
might expect relaxation as this 
would not threaten 'white sup- 
remacy; ' raeso-segresotiou”, which 
refers to the separation of -groups 
ittto • urban areas (this vnn den 
Berghe regards . as crucial to tho 
maintenance of the system |f only 
because it provides the means of 
controlling urban African opposi- . 
don as the Government’s success 
In preventing the' Soweto distur- 
bances from - engulfing white areas- 
demonstrates); . and "macro- 
segregation*,, thq "most prob- 
lemaac of apardi^ld’s guises”, lie 
rightly emphasizes Irow govornjnoht 
attempts ■ to persuade the urban " 
African to accept the BantnstanSr 
can only lead to in creased demands 
fpc rights . in the areas whore they 
live and wOrk. - ■ -* 

.Adam ;- bmphosixes > lit his/ assay 
the pragradtisOi of a roglme . dedu 
cated- tp maintaining itself in. 

lie ia qs sceprienl' about the 
possibility of aparthold collapsing 
through oconomic growth as he is 
about' -the likelihood', of: . armed . 
rcsistonco proving successful. His 

.(wHluh 'b^igiuMly appeared 


question to ask Is whether It is 
succeodlug. His nrguinonts for be- 
lie ring that this is tho case were 
advanced before the collapse of 
Portuguese rule in Angola and 
Mozambique, before tlie Soweto dis- 
turbances or 1976 and before die 
South African economy encouuiercd 
real difficulties following Its Impres- 
sive success in tlie 1960s. 

That Adam has not revised this 
chapter for inclusion In this volume 
suggests that lie does not bolieve 
thut tliese events have significantly 
altered bis thesis, and this is curious 
if only because those young men 
and women" who clinlioiigcd the 
might of the apartheid state iu the 
streets of Soweto clearly did not 
share . an atfltudq of ."resigned 
adjustment 

Adam’s uc gleet of the external 
dimension Is another weakness 
desorving comment. Jt could be 



;,on tho asaumptfi5ii!.mati • ■, . ,i 

\ -uptyard. Mobility- - has 

■ ' S r l vl 0go * . do CM . hot mean 
* 'tL mE te material .Ospiratlonil of 
. artf ; satisfied, 7 but 
rather that the avorggo African Is 

vblve himself in risky, efforts to 



nanetuatlng . psychological > hud 
jostitutlomll controls. ■ by stetuIUy 
mate Min b - tho mnhhors of non- 
whitos wltb r ft-.yos.tod interiist In 
the , main tmianCo of ilie i system 

’ j/m- 1 tb , the 

Ineritablo scouts at proseric tins 
dominating tftnnendy. .- ; ' . 
Adam mqy ' vyelt bo ■ right Hiar 
Sflbth 'African' piilldy Is 'directed at 
nclileving . these' obje^livos, 4>uf^the 


from Angola hi 1976. cncourngcd the 
Soweto militants to confront what 
had hitherto been perpeived as the 
luvuluorable miliiaiy arm of ^tate 
power. Moreover, as R. W. John- 
son has .short n ,it) his How Lons 
will South Africa. Survive ?, mount- 
ing unemployment Induced by a 
sovero downturn in tho economy (in 
‘part the result of external: economic 
forces) contributed to the profound 
dissatisfaction of African youth In 
the cities Add tiielr.caprftgcbus and 
vociferous protest. Nor should we 
Ignorft the .effects bf • a black- 
governed Zimbabwe, on the aspira- 
tion g of the urban African. As 
■ Colin and Margaret' Lcguin .point 
.out in ' aa excellent chapter on 
: K South Africa In tho Contemporary 
World” thfe Government is 
soriously popcerrted at tho .south- 
ward spread of guerrilla infiltration 
;bs one by one the buff or states fall. 
The Leguins do, not discount the 
effects of external pressures on the 
iRepiibliC, but they '.-.differ- front 
Adam In ascribing 1 a much greater 
role for 'apartheid ‘as 1 a fRctor in 
"radicalizing - black attitudes **. 

Whether this radicalism can bp 
..transformed . into ' revolutionary 

fo 

. Jopn Dtmte! 'apd Rfliictall .Stokes, 
: both .of ,.whoiri '• emphasize the 
t formidable military and .teChnologl- 
. cal -i capabilities - available tp thp 
whlte minorltyk, 4 Stokes also draws 
atteuttOQ - to tjie -ecouomlo. con- 
snWnts oporntius upon Mozambique 
: (nnd ■presumably'. Zimbabwe) in' 
.f their- relations with the ; Republic 
and . which reduce incentives to act 
; as Springboards, for ■ guerrilla ' pmie- 
truth ill, Roth : those chapters repay 
, CHyeful reading if nbly because each 
.ale rtsti h tnthodiffjcultie^Uiat stiM. 
: confrimij ■ the ' . 0 1 eonit‘ : ’fttnl - nroctl- 
-. ijoner of ; reVoltitlqndry ■ tvarfaro 1 in 


l>ucc Sowcio — has patoutly 
succeeded in doing so aid j! 
I.egums analysis is more plausible 
is view r»f Us emphasis on - 
enlinilinn" (rather than rosiened . 
adjustment * ) ami the impact * i 
exteniHl developments on the nv 
cepiinn »f the African majority ! 

In the flual section, Laurence - 
Gamlet- puts his faith in evolution 
leading to n gradual transfer of 
power, while by contrant, Rusiell 
Warren Tin we rules out any ptj. ' 
spcct of accommodation bemem * 
blnck ami white. Edwin Hinder ’ 
unfashionnbly still believes in ibt : 
prns]iect nf a solution via separate • 
develupmciit, the creation of j t 
"series of indcpcndcut states" ui 
the dismantling of the " reuressit* ; 
appai-utiu" of apartheid. This sefini r 
even more improbable in view cf ’ 
the Wilklns/Strydom rcveladcii [ 
about the inner workings of th 
Natiomtiist Party. ; 

It is I'efrcshlng to find a volia 1 
on South Africa expressing a v*a j 
of viewpoints fthe chapter, i. I. 
exumple, on the arguments for aul 
ugalnst foreign Investment b 
Kentior Lock demonstrates in pul ' 
wlmt is true of the book at i 
whole). The editors have chon 
contributors with care, providing is 
integrated wbrk of scholarship, .• 

Both Kenneth Parker’s cvlltd '. 
volumes an seven major . South 
African novelists aud Michid . 
Wade’s absorbing study of N(tdln 
Gordinior deal with a coiuot" 
theme — the changing degree n • 
which (lie English novel has reflet- 
tod a " couutcrvailiug radlcilliB 
which specifically rejected colour 
iutd favoured a uon-recinl society*- . 
Wade (who contributes two chnpiei) i 
to the Parker collection on Gordi- - 
mfir and Alex la Gnma) exaralitfi 
this proposition nt length in Ills ojrt 1 
study nnd concludes flint ’ Gordimer J 
in her later novels, A Guest af . : 
Honour in portlcillnr, hos rejeew |. 
the dnminnpt liberal tradition of (M t - 
mneteeth-century English novel a . 
reflected in Jane Austen, OlcLcny 
George Eliot, Lawrence aud Forster- * 
This tradition assumed that woai- . 
ever tragic Individual events'. «B 5 
occur, the main tendency of develop 
merit in human relations is % 

:-tivu M . Thus slip rejects tVadirton^J f 
• western liberal values bp™ « * .. 
guide . to action for bulMjWP • 
caught In the innolsivom of Ttnra , 
World politics and -os a 
phkul basis for the n'rtft ni fictip* 
in its attempt to cope with a 
and political experience proTaunaJ> ., 
different from that ot the IT** 
Wade advances a consistently. p»' 
ccptlvo argument to illustrate nor > 
Nadine Gordimer fins reached trn 
crucial point in her developing' 
a novolut., . . . ' 

. Yet despite the ovhlent skill , % 
which Wade proceeds. J- 
question the vulidlty of b? s J iJ 5? 

6 11 ) 10 ( 100 . It could be ftrguM |n Jj 
ray,, the hero, pf. A. Gu**J r ? 
Honour, goes to hla death In ihc_ j 
and ultimately self-rcdeeimng -v 
ledge that, his cewo iiu l , lU0 _lier i • 
revolution (in place of his i ;v 
belief in " amelioration ” «naj*2 

>* 


dilation), is tlie only route 

sonal and public salvation. W- 
context the discussion ! bri«*_ 


.Brayaitd Dan do ]s perhaps ^ 
rovesaiing than Wftdft .thinks, ^ 
far its it suggests tbat Bray w 
■ to make '» commitment to.P®^ 
radlcallsoh and hpneo n rolev*uJ» 
jmradofldcolly . lffe^nbcuipbJA 
ponse to the dilemmas Wj- 
ttont libwals In situations P V' 
j 4hajr valupss.aem luclea 6 h^J rI jni 


•..vant ns a basis for sustalUJ-'; 

• sol f-ful filling qction. Wad®* b \^ 

•trast, ' equates . Gor^mert . ^ a > 
ivitii rbnt'of Conrad^bj JiBB V 



from preceding page 
wheiL- the poverty oE traditional 
liberal values as a basis for under- 
stontling modern Africa is mcrcl- 
louly exposed without any of the 
unccViiiiiitiea that I detect about the 
utility and morality of "commit- 
ment’” in Cordimer’s work. Yet the 
fact that Wade's book can provoke 
such disagreement is b tribute to 
his critical ability and it is a 
pleasure to commend this major 
study of one of Africa’s most distin- 
guished novelists. 

Kemtcth Parker sceptics 1 1 y ex- 
amines the values of liberalism ns a 
philosophical basis for the English 
novel in South Africa in an iuret- 
esting introduction to his edited 
volume. He argues that “ there 
indeed, has always tended 
to exist — a direct relation between 
political perspective and literary 
creation in South Africa ”. He truces 
iho development of South African 
fiction front Its mid-nineteenth 
century beginnings and lie is 
especially critical of *' liberul-con- 
ceined" writers such as Alun 
Paion and Jack Cope. For them 
he cluiins " the problem t ie 
apartheid l is capable of simple 
solution if we all decide to be nice 
to each other In our personal rela- 
tionships— -a tort of South African 
'only connect’ , . . hence they 
argue in fuvour of gradualism, fear 
revolution aud are terrified of the 
Dossihiliiy of majority rulo ", 

This seems to* me to be a harsh 
judgment on Paten ou at lettst two 
grounds: more evidence from tho 
texts ought to be eked in .support 
of tills contention ; certainly Alan 
Pntnn never struck me as " terrified 
of the possibility of majority rule”. 
A more important objection is that 
Ptiker ignores the capacity of 
Potnn's novels (despite what Parker 
calls bis evident "romanticism”) 
to move the reader into an lmnglnn- 
tire understanding of the Itmnilia- 
tioiis apartheid Inflicts upon the 
individual. Indeed the evldcoce of 
Paton's .short stories which In 
general seem free of "romantic- 
wm”, (most notably “A Drink In 
the Passage”), seems to rule out 
tlw possibility of reconciliation 
ourt a "magnanimous change of 


heart” — a charge which Parker 
levels specificnlly ana lust Puton. 
In any case, the fact that elie reader 
may have doubts about the practi- 
cality and relevance of Patou’s 
political " message ” does not 
necessarily invalidate the lkerary 
qualities of his work. After all, 
Hre we to condemn E. M. Forster 
to literary and political perdition 
because his d>!ctum " only connect ” 
appears to -hove little relevance in 
a world .which has seen the horrors 
of Nazism ? For these reasons the 
omission of Paton and Cope from 
detailed treatment in a sepnrate 
chapter seems an odd editorial 
ludgmont. 

Yet despite the somewhat dog- 
matic tone in which “liberal" 
writers are discussed, Kenneth 
Parker's introduction is a serious 
and provocative contribution, free 
of literary jargon and expressing a 
clearly articulated, closely argued 
point of view which happily finds 
expression in .the work of his fel- 
low contributors. Here 1 would 
single out the chapter on Paulina 
Smith (by Arthur Raveuscroft), 
Surah Gertrude Miller nnd William 
Plomer (by David Rabkifci) and 
Parker's discerning treatment of 
Nndinc Gordimer. 

One final point : the scepticism 
about liberal values expressed by 
both Wade and Parker make their 
work especially interesting tn tho 
poll i leal theorist. Ono might hnve 
wished, however, for a greater 
recognition of, and more sympathy 
for, the extent to which liberalism 
In the alien context of South 
Africon society represents a con- 
cern for decency in human rela- 
tions, an attitude of mind which, if 
it stood for nothing else, at least 
represented in Miss Gordimer's 
words, " a conviction that the colour 
bar is wrong and utterly indefen- 
sible”. To this extent the contri- 
bution of writers like Alan Puton 
should not be too lightly cast aside. 
But here, no doubt, 1 betray my 
own literary and political preju- 
dices. 


J. E. Spence is professor and head 
of the department of politics at the 
Unioersitp of Leicester. 


Motives and public money 


democracy and Welfare Economics 
by If tins van den Hoc I 
Cambridge University Press, £10.00 
and £3.95 

ISBN 0 521 22568 X and 29555 6 


Divisions between the social 
sciences widen steadily. Few scho- 
lars arc brave enough to try to 
span the gap between any two uf 
them. Ono of tlie few is Professor 
van den Docl, who holds a chair of 
economics at the University of 
Amsterdam. His book Democracy 
and Welfare Economics uses the 
tools of economic analysis to explore 
the operation of democratic political 
systems. Economists examine the 
effect of consumer demand on the 
oconomic system ; van den Doel 
attempts to show how the political 
system responds to the demands 
mude upon it. The work follows 
the transatlantic style nf Easton. 
Downs, Buohanau and Tullock, and 
the meticulous logic of welfare 
economics providos a stimulating 
approach to pressure group negotia- 
tions, voters’ preferences und the in- 
fluence of bureaucracy. 

A major difficulty uf economics 
h Lhat people do not always behave 
in a rational way—the way that will 
muxintize their utility — so behaviour 
becomes unpredictable. Similarly 
in a political context individual be- 
haviour may be irrational. Not every- 
one wishes to maximize well-being, 
cither personally or for society as 
a whole, Poople m&y have more 
than one major objective, or their 
objectives may be conflicting. Some- 
times these conflicts are ignured, 
and sometimes their very existence 
is denied. Thus an analysis based on 
nn assumption of rational behaviour 
must fall because the assumption is 
unrealistic. 

Tills book makes a strong case for 
the acceptance of a nutionai 

incomes policy on the ground that 
it would maximize welfare. The 
author agrees that there are prior 
conditions for success Workers 


must trust the government and they 
must give high priority to the provi- 
sion uf social goods and services 
that can be provided by the state 
alone. In sum, this constitutes >hc' 
"social contract" of the Wilson' 
Cabinet in 1975. 

Yet the obstacles to' a national 
incomes policy are far greater. Such 
9 policy eliminates the major func- 
tion of trade unions, which' were 
originally formed to struggle to 
improve the lot of their members. 
Traditionally the struggle has meant 
a challenge to the profits of 
employers, but now this concept has 
been eroded because in the public 
sector there is no private profit. 
But if the unions, give up the .right 
to fight for their members, as part 
of a national incomes package, they . 
lose ft major part of their 
raison d'&tra. Closed shop agree- ' 
ments could stop wastage of mem- 
bers, but the fire would go out of 
the movement, and after a while the 
unions would become port of the - 
apparatus of the stute. .The fire of ■ 
radicalism would break nut in 
unofficial organizations, • 

’ The assumption of rationality docs 
not permit the argument' to be taken 
so fur. If unions were single-mi tided 
. and reasonable, they would support 
an lucomfes policy once they were 
convinced that It was in the long- 
term Interest of their members. 
Protective organizations arc asked 
to agree that they no longer provide 
the best protection. For unions In 
a weak bargaining position such a 
conclusion is unacceptable but very 
probably true ; for unions In a 
strong position tlie conclusion Is 
both unacceptable and manifestly 
untrue. 

To an economist, an election pro- 
vides on opportunity for a voter tn 
exercise a clinice to secure tlie best 
advautoge. If tho cost of participa- 
tion in voting is felt to exceed tlie 
benefit, then the rational course is 
to abstain. When one considers the 
candidates, as the author demon- 
strates. this type of approach is 


more difficult to apply. Some can- 
didates may adjust th'uir behaviour 
tu try to gain ns much support us 
possible, just as an entrepreneur 
adjusts his activities to try to earn 
maximum profit. Other candidates 
are concerned with principles ; For 
them the main purpose is not simply 
to win but to gam support for a 
policy. The more doctrinaire a 
poliucian, tlie less will he bend to. 
the wind of public opinion and the 
less likely is he to gain office. 

This comforting theory te now 
open to dispute, us recent experi- 
ence suggests that voters dn not 
compare party programmes. lu- 
st end, they mnke a judgment on the 

E ast record of the government, and 
' tlie government is held to have 
been unsatisfactory, then extremism 
by the opposition ceases to be a 
major barrier to -fetory at the polls. . 
Tlie two-party - arrangement is no 
guarantee of moderation.. 

-The chief concern of Democracy 
and Wef/oi'fl Economics is the size of 
tlio public sector. The author argues 
thut its size depends Upon the way 
decisions arc taken. Tf they are - 
made by negotiation with pressure 
groups or by a representative 
assembly, the public sector becomes 
too small, while if decisions are 
made bv officials or by a majority 
referendum process, the public sec- 
tor will be too large, ' These arc 
stimulating generalizations, nnd the 
8 mteme lit about burenucrncy . will 
command wld-e support: the other 
three propositions require more 
comm out. titan Is possible here. . 

Certainly, the study of political 
Institutions is weak on theory, but 
all credit to an economist who tries 
to Fill the gap. .If his work Is less 
than convincing, it It up to students 
of politics to show that they can do 
belter. 

P. G. Richards 


P. G. Richards is professor of poli- 
tics h( Souriia»iii(on t/niuirrsitp. 
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Tlie Wooing of Earth 

kene.dubos - . , ' . 

balanced understanding of the 

2&h W 1 n Cr ^«U Pu litzer pri*e"vJ.inlng 
dot b ub °s rejects (he prtho- 

*nrto man destroying the natural 

it-uir i n Btl , sll ° wa that tdany -* natural 1 land^ ■/ 
are in fact the result of. human activity. • 

' 485 11209i4. «7.50' 

^heStringeststar. 

R en Account of the 
mk and Death of the Sun : . . 
jOHN GRIBBIN 

NedicSrt ' lr * cca the past, brtlipt and 
httiory of the Suit, add explains, 
iZ.L?_ ew> y , dt» C tfvered' chaoaos fir the Sunis 
jjjjwow could alter conditions; on Earth so 
»««iiy.i W . to threaten man’s very mi« j 
485 11207 4 £6.95 


Atom? tb Quarks 

U ^1aREFIL 


uum, ie: mono vmj ~ 

mem ".' Heiicc 

commitment ,fo reVoludoniwy ^ * 
would iwesivowbly be JnfeVpte*" I- 
an ' integral 1 -teaimf ■ fo" 

" ameliorative ’* - llbrirtilts™ 
tend by defhiltlou. Gtirdlnteri *' • 




rftri 


lods OF ccolioUjic growth 

' TuS' , u ^a 'mobility 
iButisluqO'jtliede wdrdsv.wore origin- : 
?»**» WrlttPR |(lm^72),.tlto ..ssstSSL; 


Irrelevant 1 . ^^;* t ; t C ordV 

; It may be,, liowovet 1 , JirtK mo ,r . 
mer’s vision h» t V 1 ^ 1, }“ir'^Vude^ v 
.ambiguous than eluurf J or . I flS 
from' burl diftereott Fewpcri^ a ^ 

that Intellectual vvittttf shad 

Wade claims for bon Certe _ J. 

. might profltebly compote J - 

ment of ,ihis -ihema 1 with •» ^ ■ 

V.f Naipaulin llis l,t ,. ins i 


. Tiny in Politics in 

1945,1962 




.to iFtbutfliS . ■ ; • 

.p A. potash 

,B| ! !p^ U rlo?^Llirn?^ f 5 I ' cled understanding or . 
.Perhltf Jn'Xi!tofhu- n ? S 80 *" of Hi Is stormy 
history makes this -an . 
lll0d vrn;LaffM-i-!Sr .in die Held of 
-.- iT-^'Am^riCfui history or politics. 


The Canadians 

GEORGE WOODCOCK 

A colourful and wide-ranging hook by a 
celebrated authority on Canada and its people 
—tlielr character and culture, attitudes, ways 
of life and tlielr -own distinctive style in 
literature, music and art. . 485 11200 0 £9.95 
l 

Inventing America 

Jefferson’s Declaration of 
Independence-. 

GARRY WILLS 

• a tour dc force of speculative scholarship 
.. , , rich and original/— Arthur Schlejlngev 
Jr. Garry Wills recreates Jefferson’s )8th- 
century world to bring, us. a new under- 
standing of the' Declaration itself, ilnd of the 
philosophies which shaped It. ' " '■ 

• • - 485 11201 9 £9.95 

John Locke : Economist, , 
Social Scientist 

' KAREN IVERSEN V AUGHN . ' ' - - ; 

Tlio 'first Stiidy 'to explore the In’fer-rolqHbii- 
-ships between Locked. Mdea» oil . ccoudmlcs. 
and his political and social philosophy. 

.445 112015 £9.95 

Capita! and Labour 

Studies In tlio CapHnliiit ■ 

Labour Process . , 

theo Nichols' ( ed.) 

A dOcnoientarv collection or the key »tate- 
nients on capital and labour by Mart and 
later commentators. Aa invaluable latrpdpc- 
. tion. for students of sociology, politics 'and 
, industrial rebtiluiif- +85 U206-.X.. £9-95 

Wliite iNfle Arabs 

Political Lcatlcrslilp atid EconOmit; 
Change 

ABBAS AHMED MOHAMED ; , . 

Socio-economic change and kinship Ideology 
umohgst Nile Arabs. A valuable contribution 
to anihropologlcnl and political studies; LSS 
Afonogroii/is on Social Anthropology No. S3* 

. . . '483 19553 4 About E14.50 


W, D. J. Cargill Thompson ; 
Studies in tlie Reformation : 
Luther to Hooker 

C. W. DUGMOR-E (ed.) ... 

A postliumous collection of -essays by an out- 
standing ecclesiastical historian which will 
interest 'historians, theologians and church- 
men. 485 11187 X E14.5U 


A Commentary on the 
Satires of Juvenpl 
‘ E. COURTNEY ■ 

The rtrst rull-scalc coni'mentarv on Juvenal's 
- Satires this century, tills will become- the 
standard work. 485 11190 X About £35.00 

The Making jof Menander’s 

.-^/'Coniedy. ; .. 

• SANDER M; GOLDBERG' ; ■ ; . 

■ A Critical aptiralWl of ; : Mena uder’ j' comedy, .' 
his roots, his theatrical. . jiff eels ppd.LU 
dc hie Vem cuts. Far students of dra ma a« well ■ 
os classicists. 1 ,'485 11189 6 About E 12.50 

A Commentary bn Book I of 
the Epigrams of Martial . . 

. P, .HQWELt V, , 

The first ntodern ischolftriy ■ commentary . In 
English da a dy of Murllal’s hooks or epl- 
, arsms. Includes : » hi si pry of flic epigram. a,nd 
its- plate in ..western literature. 

. , , i. . '- 485 11181 8 About £23.00 

After the -New Criticism 

FRANK LENTRICCHIA 

The history of recent critical’ theory In North 
1 . America,- examlulnR urine (pa | philosophical. 
influeuCas jnd aiialyslpg tlie thenrles of 
'MiWray Krleger, E, D. Hirteh, Paul dc„ M-lu 
and Hdrold Bloom.- • 485 11208 C £14.50 


Coriolanus in Europe 

DAYJD DANIELL ,• ; 

A vivid account, of the . Shatetowre' . 

Company's tour of .Europe with its acclaimed 
production' of Corlolaniis. For lliefttre Enthu- 
siasts and sutdeliu of literature ftud drama.- 
' 485 J1102 G About £7-50 


The Social and Religious . .. 
Plays of Strindberg 1 

JOHN WARD ' ' ' / *;', 

'A study of Iha pliilosoiriiloal and religions 
irsfliieqcra. on-Strfwlberr<- plays ft** 1 ot 
Iriipac? of . Ills -work on twentieth-century,. 


tiieatre. 


485 11183 7 £15.00 


Malcolm Lowry : A Preface . 
to his Fiction 

RlGH^nOKi CROSS- . : -.. 

An utiiishtdiy cri^icat irtidy nf Lowry'! work 
whlrit CoitKldcrx his ,]ater (Iction In. the IlgUt 
of his tmuiu-iittccj, ilie' Volrono, and 

concludes timt-llio novelist was a ‘ orie-hook-’ 
writer. < 4B5 11102 7 -£7.9S 


Aldous Huxley : Novelist 

C..S. TERNS . n ; ■ 

! A sharp reappraisal of' Huxley’s fiction, pay- 
Jng particular ft tenti On to the popular fautasy 
hovels, Draho New World aud Island. '■ 

483 11194 2 A hoiit £14.50 


WyndimmljeWis : 
A Revaluation 


JEFF^EV MEYERS, (ed.j • 

An Important coilotrinn of original assays 
which consider -Lewis's role. -as a tuojor- 
Intcllccluul force , jn nitidem English litorq- 
tnfe. Contributors Include- E. M. F. Tomlin, 
'Marshall 'Me Lulisti, HiiRli Kenner otifl D, G. 
Bridsotf. . 485 11193 4 About £13.50 
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The world of the common man 


Astrology and (he Popular Press : 
English Almanacs 1500-1800 
by Bernard Capp 
Faber, £15.00 
ISBN 0 571 11379 8 


It Is not likely that readers of The 
Times Higher Education Supple- 
ment pay much attention to horo- 
scopes, or admit it If they do. Many, 
indeed, may deplore the vogue for 
astrology os a retreat from reason 
and the harbinger of the new dark 
age. Old Moore’s Almanac in its 
281st year will sell in excess of 1.5 
million copies. 

Three hundreef years ago educated 
opinion was different. Astrology 
was then the leading branch of 
science, the first at re min by western 
man to explain the operation of the 
world . around him in systematic 
rational terms, the first intelligent 
alternative to either the randomness 
of divine sovereignty or the inumbo- 
iumbo of the occult. Indeed, as 



I;: •: ~ \ -r\ . * v l 


Jbuiwu ui uie eccuic. mueea, a 
Bernard Copp writes In Astrology 
end the Popular Press: English 
Almanacs _ lb00-1800 t astrology dn 


seventeenth-century England was 
very much tlie handmaid of the 
newly developing scientific revolu- 
tion. Where on die continent astro- 
fogera belonged by tradition to the 
entourages of monarch s and, in any 

S were in retreat by 1600, in 
and they had close associations 
a u deed, often were themselves 
scientists, and attempted to reform 
their discipline on modern experi- 
mental principles. 

There is a sense In which this 
scientific ambition helped to destroy 
the respectability of astrology. The 
more accurate and sensitive became 
tue astronomical data the astrologers 
welcomed and encouraged, the less 
credible become the influence of the 
stars. But to their credit, for astro- 
wgora wor® by no means all charla- 
Hns (though as with many profes- 
sions, all needed to be part salesman. - 
part showman), the almanacs which 
yiey yjiteft were, the principal 



^ ^. r ; f* 

*;xW* 


Two illustrations from Bernard Capp’s book show (left) William Lilly, 
the celebrated Parliamentarian astrologer, and (right) the anatomy, 
snowing the zodiac of the human body, from Walter Gray's 1589 almanac. 

episcopal censorship in 1640 to the 
end of the cehttiry when perhaps 
one family in three bought 1 ail 
almanac each year. . The guidance 
they received was not . only natural 
astrology which told . them of the 
effect of the heavenly bodies on the 
natural world, when to plant and 
what the humours of the body ware, 
but also judicial astrology which 
offered predictions, especially of 
public events and great men. 

Almanacs became potent velklclcs 
of political in formation and politi- 
cal propaganda. Even when Protec- 
torate and Restoration governments 


means by which ordinary people 
came to know and finally to accept 
the Co per nice q universe rather than 
the universe as known directly by 
their own senses. Even, when astro- 
logy ceased to command widespread 
respect among educated English- 
men, us jt had by the eighteenth 
century, this was not tlie result of 
scientific criticism ; Isaac Newton, 
after all, was passionately concerned 
witii prophecy. The decline was, 
rather, on index of the growth of 
rationalism. 

The heyday of the English 
almanacs , was from the. collapse of. 


restored some measure aS cum ml, 
authors were brave enough or dever 
onough to keep critical views before 
die public, and tlie existence of this 
embryonic mass medium was u 
major factor . in maintuinhig the 
politico] tension so characteristic of 
die time. 

Dr Capp explores all this in com- 
pelling, sometimes overwhelming 
detail and not without some repeti- 
tion. However tins is dearly a work 
of authority, un authority under- 
lined by a biographical appendix of 
almanac compilers, almanac dedica- 
cations and a Hist of almanacs 
published to 1700 (the effective end 
of the period covered). But It will be 
welcomed also for more limn this ; 
for _ the careful discussion of rho 
business side of olinnnac produc- 
tion or for tlie relation of astrology 
to Christianity, stellar determinism 
as against , Calvinist election. 
AJmauacs open up for us the world 
of popular erudition, what the ordin- 
ary man knew of medddne, history, 
literature and religion. They show 
how misled, historians are by the 
literate and articulate in the past. 
H popular religion, for example, is 
ticc urai sly ref lected in tile almanacs, 
then the average seventeenth- cen- 
tury Englishman had only a margin- 
ally more informed faith than his 
twentieth-century counterpart, . a 
belief in a benevolent deity and a 
concern for behaviour rather than 
dogma. And another parallel may 
not be too far-fetched, The almanacs 
taught the iiulmute relations be- 
tween man and the universe, micro- 
cosm mid macrocosm. Scientific 
advance might .discredit the notion 
but people clung to & because it 
appeared to coincide with their awn 
experience. Now, tnvo-and-a-bnlf 
centuries later, with the wreckage 
of our scientific hubris around us 
we too are discovering “ one world ’ 
and ecology, 

E, VV. Ives 
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Oxford University Press 

Consensus and Disunity ~ 

The Lloyd George Coalition Government 1918-1922 
Kenneth O, Morgan 

a Keni)etfi Morgan'haa written a lirat-claas study of the Lloyd - ’ ■ 
Georgian experiment of .1918^1 922 :. v . Dr, Morgans bpoK should 
225? 68 “ mode,ofhow Political hiartory should be interpreted .... 
Jhle!ls Indeed political History |n Its most ambitious and developed 
Jorrjip with technical accomplishment set off by literary skill. At the ' 
jame time It Is, controversial . ... a stylish and powerful challenge 
1o old orthodoxies/ London Review of Books. £15 : 

A World Hlstorjr . ! . 

^WHtiam h.mcnbih i ,1-V.V 

’Prdfflsaor. McNeill's Impressive- mastery of a wide-ranging story 
iiHa^heltj jha reader as onlygppdwdtlng pap, (parked this out as 
‘.ippe'bf thp most Important publications of'1057 1 , and one that might 
Ayell, wen iii the shifting field Of historical research, be regarded 1 ' 

- J 3 , jnnlve -r^He re ! a; now a new edition published by Oxford “ 
UnWdrelty, Press at £7jEQ,arid itlbwarmly recommended without 
reserve.' Methodi&t Redorder.'Thirdedltlon lilu3tnfte.dS7.50 , /- * 

Eiripire to Welfare State 

En^li^ HUtory1906- 1976 1; J,’! ' 

Itt tlie tWepileth century England Ho* tost an empire and has built - '- 
awelfareslQts.Abroadfier power has declined lathome, life has 
beep made more tolerable for ;the uhfortunate;and>nore aeoore for • 
|he majority. This book survey* these two great odr rents of change . 
and atudlef their political and aconbmrd Implications; S^pdhd 
edition £11 paper covers £4.96 the Shorl.QxfordWatory of the . 

■ Modern Wo fid,' . ; • •-;* ; ' ..... 

A Hlsioryof Technology ;. { . ; ' 

volumes VI and yiii The Twentieth Contury 

0* 1 900 ~ c. 1950 Parts' land I i ■ 

Edited byTrevor I. Wtlftams 

* . 'TppBthbr these apven magnificent volumes lomi a monument , , 

: ‘bf.eQholarshlp,*.* , Ip e'dltcrip! slapdarcJs, range ahd clarity, the . 

' prbsem vdlumQB donrihue ihefr predecessors' tradition of high ’ i 
ech^ar^hjp/wpfure. Volume Vf£2j3 Volume ytL£27 ’ ‘ i -; ; > 

. ' i i ilui ^i i V»te . 1 ii item juj fri i\h m . g i ll i ' i mkni pi ' a ‘j i n' ni j H ^ r ii ' ‘ .i, 
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Irish administration 


TIio iriuli Coiutltutional Revolution 
of the Sixteenth Century 
by Brendan Bradshaw 
Cambridge University Press, £16.00 
ISBN 0 52122206 0 


In tbo late 1930s a group of young 


In a short review it is only pp«- 
alble to ipoipt to some of the ways 
in which -Dr Bradshaw’s book pre- 
sents a challenge to students of Irish 
history; FiTst, Dr Bradshaw is cbn- 
cerned ‘ to provide a conceptual 
framework for the discussion of the 
political' and constitutional history 
of- earfer, modern Ireland”., For this 
purpose he examines contemporary 
— , ^ — „.. Ml writers on Ii-eland and divides them 

graphy was dominated by ivriters into tlirec main categoidos: cbnser- 
Whose . allegiance ta the political vatives, radicals and flb&rals, Otlier 
doctrines of nationalism or unionism scholars may find that Dr Bradshaw 
PJ'ewnted them froai approaching over-emphasizes the ideological dif- 
their eourca material -with any rarences between these writers but 
degree of, objectivity. The study of his analysis will; one hopes, fulfil 
early modem Ireland was one of his stated intention and initiate a 
Wet first areas to bBiiefH from the discussion, of the ideologies which 
new professional approach because were prominent in sixteenth-century 
tye* research interests of several ;bf. Inland. -. * 

iifteM - low . -> 4 .« l-j » L _. —1 — - 'y . , ' ■ V _* * , ; 4 1 . 1 f , 

In his examination of tlie admin- 



■ “ 7 ' 1 * " w vi . auTEipi HI 

tlja i historians vdio led the 1 pdopeer- 
wg movement, notably R. Dudley 
Edivards,' T. W. Moody , and D. B. 
Quinn lay iu this period. 


of 


.Although subsequent, generations 
. M> h mstotioda have applied the 
techniques introduced, by *' — 


Ireland in the 1530s, 
extends the' work oi 


istration 

his supervisor Phofesso^ . G. R. Ehoii 
to Ireland add. arffrnes that Thomas 

Sawn'' 

of tho. t\p+&A A .TAAlfatl 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.2.80 


I re] and h® ; unril^ recently been 
forgely neglected. Thera are indlca- 
tipiis chat tins situation Is changing QUC ™ 

tS5 decided by the central admin 


ard ndfr turn 
■WeontlK 
nent afli 


of the decade .Which suggests ^timt 
o^e Dublin administration was re- 
dueed^o -tflie status of a regional 

nniiTiAll urMi • miIT 


iatnitibii in. laaidon- r - , . ,s >«. .••• 

t ! book on • die 1 ’* ronfrists Cr orn wpll’i 

sllvmtis iuUm government with the more liheral 


I^JIandt 

-.jidfotion 'of tfae^rdlgipus 
[n Inland appeared in 1974, 

s*cohd booh ■ Dr. Bradshaw concoii- — - - r: r* - — 

trotes ’ oh political developments, contror . oyer Irish ■ affairs. Hera 

g« • fo g u ?j Bfr >9* 

edminittrailoi) of Irolon ‘ * 

Wroe depftdbs betiveen 

u™? value of Dr Brad- 

show’s - bohk- liM. . hot only, tn the 
fsfet that it Js the first full-scale 
mortogrnph dealing with tills period •. • > , 

t ft»PP® ar « print but also in: Its . r -Th«ro ' &e fbahy <^lmr irew 1 Ideas 

tipa of - the ei&^v. 

Jw» I»lce Professors 
mid QUifin. 
dsliaw’a | 


Brads 

accepted 


O’Dowd 


fe criticism 

brtok, in prpvidlng n sciiolarly basis • •. s .%? •. w ■>* ' 

for swious |istoricai debate, wilt 0 ! 

undoubtedly : rplay a- - vital i.rhT/»,.in:"^u-- f , ! i, --i.f i. r .-.- • 

Irish Tilsfor Ml ^studies nvflr th^ iVin^ O'Vowil lectufes m h l*h hu 
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Robert Hurley and the Press* 
pagunda and public opinion in'i’i 
ugc of Swift and Dcfoo 
by J. A. Downie 

Cambridge University Press El 2 a 
ISBN 0 521 22187 0 
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Realities of unified Italy 


Treti thin, ami, ftHlunig-liMr Uoswortli 
fails to nnto it, the Swiss Canton 
Ticino nnd the Italian valleys of 
tho Grisons) in foreign hands ; 
third, that "domestic opinion " — 


Italy the Least of the Great 
Powers : Itnllan foreign policy 

btiore die First World War 
hv R. J. B- Bos worth 

r«,nhri(lac University Press, £27.50 « n “- , hero Mr Bosworth deftly positions of prominent 

ichn 0 521 223G6 0 sketches the real dimensions of that level of the life of the 

lhB ” opinion and locates it squarely in 1 — : 

the tiny groups oF persons who took 


When William of Orange landed rt [ 
Torbay he unshipped a priming • 
press j nnd shortly after that the i 
Loudon mob devastated tho prijn. 1 
iitg-liouse of James IT* chief >4 i 
hsher. These were portenu o( a 
epoch unmatched in the iiiMrusifj 
of propaganda into the polirtd 
process. The age of Swift led 
Defoe saw the prodigious oulpw. 
ing of pamphlets, the first to 
newspaper, the invention of iti 
political essay and tho eraerpu 
of market-sustained profeuitt . 
authorship. Tlie literati flocktit, I 
join Grub Street in churning u f 
Animadversions, Obsemiinv [ 
Considerations, .and Vindicaiim t 
Two paiticiilar circurasUcw - 
caused this efflm escence : the el 
of censoi-ship in 1695 and lit t 
Triennial Act o-f .1694 which, lilt « r 
■ repeal in 1716, produced geaml , 
elections at a Vertiginous frequnq 
of almost one every two years 
Dr Downie shows that Prim 
Minister Harley was the first stain : 
mail to take propaganda seriomR 
His book is sensibly written ail 
contains a wealth of blbliographlul ; 
material. He charts Harley’s eugs&- . 
ment of Swift, Defoe, Daviwau, 


part in “legal” I Laly as opposed to 
reul ” Italy — demanded action, 

greatness, redemption of the terra 
irredeme , a fulfilment of the 
Risorgimento, and God knows wluit 
else ; and fourth, that the Italian 
slate and hence its diplomats cnuld 
do almost uothiiig to fulfil such 
aspirations. 

.The combi notion of these four 


No notional unification has ever 
enjoyed such international on- 
ihustasm as the Italian. Cavour, the 
Piedmontese aristocrat who stage- 
managed most nf it, was astonished, 
as ho wrote to a colleague : 

Tlie expedition of Garibaldi has 
niriiad out to be the most poetic 
fact of the century and is praised 

by almost the whole of Europe. 

Lord Shaftesbury writing in Sop- realities made life very difficult for 
n-niber I860 told Cavour : Iralian foreign ministers. They had 

Your revolution is the most - • * 

wnaderful, the most honourable 
mid tho most unexpected mnnl- 
{ontadaii of courage, virtue and 
self-control the world has ever 
seen. 

Here at last was tho “ Third Rome ”, 

Tho land of Dunto and Petrarch, of 
llmiicclll and Leonardo, the home 
of the great Roman and imperial 
tradition, would now take its right- 
ful place among the great nations 
nt tho world. 


of tlie Gaitopardo. Frnni lliul 
world if . quusl-feudnl Sicily, the 
great magnates like Di Sim Giulinuo 
emergori first into the Chamber of 
Deputies in the 1880s and then to 
prominence nt every 
new Regno. 
Gouty, devious, cynical, highly 
litcrute and adept at tile peculiar 
** nnu-speak" which then us now 
allows Italian politicians to say 
untiling while seeming lo say a lot, 
Di San Giulia 110 had the very 
([iiulities needed 10 pretend to 
sqimre Crowe’s circle. 

Mr Bosworth hns written a good 
bonk and ip uiutiy places a very 
entertaining one. It is, unfortu- 
nately, too long. I sympathize with 
his problem. It is- not easy to write 


to be r| , to be .etin, forcefully M 3 & tiT ,ot 
while Imping that everybody 111 the ijosworrk confesses that ho is 


other European stales would realize 
l hat nothing very serious was 
meant, in pique at French expan- 
sion irno Tuims, T Lilly joined Ger- 
many nnd Austria-Hungary in 1881 


to form the so-called Trinlo Alliance 
but nil of Europe's diplomats took 
Italian membership rather casually. 


Italian diplomats' were reduced 
to making distinctions between 

• «mon1f„lina ld tn'VS'i endS I 10 «““# U»U». a -n,,K ni.Q 

reoi^K ift 

even the most devoted professional 
reader can sustain. 


Reality, as soften, iooiccu rattier ijiose two categories in thojr search 
liifterent. Italy ill 1861 enjoyed none f or the crumbs left over after tho 
n[ the attributes of & great gi-eat imperial powers had gorged 
power save population. Seventy- themselves, 'As that harsh realist of 
eight per cent of the population t | te British Foreign Office, Sir Eyre 
of roughly 26 mjUion were till- Crowe, put Lt in May 1914 : 


tell- 
ing us “ the story of an agreement 
which never occurred ”, Besides, he 
has dune all dint research. Which 
of us hns the heart to cut tho 
70 citations or so which Look iis 
months of discomfort in draughty, 
ill-orgauizud archives to collect? 
Nevertheless, he ought to linvo cut 
und summarized more than lio bus. 
There is just so much tergiversa- 
tion, deception, doubla-tulk nnd 


teratc. Less than 1 per cent had 
hud tuiy form of secondary edu- 
cation. Capital Investment amoun- 
ted to just over 1 per cent of 


Italy wants ns to square the 
circle without exposing herself to 
a charge of breach of faith. 


There Is no doubt, on the otlier 
hand, that Mr Bosworth hns dona 
whm I believe Is called a “defini- 
tive” study, and for that nil of us 


Toland, Mary Manley, Arbuthiwt. 
Prior and lesser scribblers bestfo 
In 1701 there wna one govenunai 
newspaper, the, insipid G 
decade later there were 
fling in 1704 with Defoe' 
lal 


national income end in capacity of 
nil steam-powered machinery, Italy 
umc last among important Euro- 
pean states, boi&w Si vain mnt Rus- 


Ituly specialists must be most grate- 
ful. Here we I lave by fur the best 



•>. she 

wants to remain in the Triple 
Alliance- and yet not go to war 
with France in accordance ivitli 
its stipulations. No Aaglo-Iutiinn 
'formula 1 can- solve this ethical 
question. 

None did. In tlie end. Indy withdrew 

. — , , from tlis Triple Alliance when the 

A national network for distribuilm lingua morfe. TulUo .de Mauro csti- First Wurld Wrr broke out and 

pamphlets was forged and a ptdi ] mates that at the most 2,5 per cent after an imdigiiified period of 

spy hired to assemble weekly wu , of the population cc-uld have under- bar kh tiling Fc-r the hrghest bid, the Fq-st World War. The book is 

of seditious tracts. The culrainttiiin stand the divine tongue of Dante joined the Entente, in Mnv, 1915. handsomely ’ 1 — * 

.In 1712 was the shaping of publ« ? and the Irofijii of die RisoripmeiLto. jj.- Bosworth beuitL? with u useful 
opinion towards peace with Ftsph, l Lwkeil In whqt lie has called “the discussion of tile gip between reolity 

Ita&’s claims to be 
ami next,' in tlra 
i . . offers an extrentelv 

tiiu p ubll C with smaller tracts, . • } i hi ft Ve, l 1 f ^ 1 J tho re po we/" d o/ ° b [h 0 ° S ¥lSoy t an t “ ake ” 

Downie illumines lessar knofi ^i)'“ l i s ^® u *^J : . ,, L*Itelia" was the • oBHonalist movement and otlier summed 1 

episodes too: the 

1701, when tlie Whig leaner • wum» 7 . *• ""»»uru.s siuoy oeguis with policy, rie men moves «u w me ^ d nfcVfectiv lor the oarhetlc 

showed himself almost Haticr’ > >h«e realities. Although he himself main subject of the book, tlie " f Ttnliaa Lwer lf servH 

match at- flattering electors: i “ 1 put it quite so schemati- foreign policy of the marches? hoVli^n tho iacket^ ^ Boswonh’s 

furore in 1705 over tiie High A 5 I'. , , extract from his work the Amoulno Di Sau Giullapo, tlie Jo J °n 1 J a { Sie end thl PlSa 

can Meinoriirf of the Chun* * ; ; la w propositions: first, SteHian aristocrat who served as vinJtiS as a nemmuMt rmniiSw 

England; and the genesis of.*; was'ftn immense gap be- ' foreign number from 1910 to 1914, . YfX nower Sf til fusion over t£ 

Stamp Act of 1712, which put * *.;■ th S rral Italy and its proten- an unusually long tenure ip office ,,f “ e powcr of ll,usl0Q oy 

on paper which persistod till , 1 second, tbat Italy’s geography by Itnlinn srundards. DI .Spn 

Tackling tiie theme of prop*; : 7 l J ! fc“. vuta ^fe to naval poiver . tiioUano will be no stranger to 
oandn and public opinion thro# ?-■ ( r n „ eDCe h*. both England and enthusiastic readers of The Leopard 

one man’s career has its danger' i . . u . nce ', while the iucomnlote by -ToMirwi di Lampedusa ; .indeed 

Downie ia careful not. to atiriput*. 


account of the Libyan War of 1311- 
12 , a fine and p eicep Li vo unulysis 
of tlie Italiun foreign office Itself 
and its ways, much extremely 
pointed material 011 the broader 
question of tho sources of Imperial- 
ism in domestic politics and, above 
all, n fascinating portrait of an 
important diplomat on the eve of 
Id War. 

produced und the 
jacket design by Helen Bcdilow 
deserves special praise. Across 
both -surface*, of the jacket sprawls 
Che' incredible Victor. Emmanuel It 
monument in Rome dedicated In 
June, 1911, called "the wedding 
foreigners and neatly 
up as the “ monuitientls- 
snno " by the socialists. Its huge 
bulk and empty mythological postur- 
srfei 


human mind. 


Jo 11 a tli an Steinberg 


pamphlets to Harley’s agency ****** 
the evidence does not P ei '^! t v'j, 
he inclines to overstate HR,-' 
;achi 6 vembnt, Hatley’s hoiH’, 3 ] 11 ^. 
’countryniah: moderation could P" 
him at odds with high Tory 
mists, and Harleyito tracts 


wane the iucomplote by .Toflitwi di Lampedusa : jmaeeu, 
i. revolution left ioiDortant DI San GiulUtno could parfectly well 
Hi territories (Trieste, the' have, been a. nephew or .soq-ln-low 


Jonathan Sternberg is fellow of 
Trinity Hall , Cambridge. 


?. 


Consolidating the Chinese empire 


1 mists, ana uaneyita u,, r „ . . — vasr..- oaimou-snapi 

swam against the Strewn.. IP,”:, • n; M |_ '? ,stor L Chind, 1 ' Empire . burst and 
hi* polemical energies,, were i Jgjg.thrM: Sul ahd T’ang China . west Ora,, frontier 

not in mauliiig but Ip I? . 1 . one ; • : hundred miles fre 

, training the 1 Tory pwlni^ c ;^ b / herds Tw . 

elegaait Faults on , Both Uitlvirsi 

l': ' ijnj.AMMAl 1 nui P . B 


vast. Balloon-shaped central Aslan lie losr the Mandate of Heaven, 
• • ’ slirsrik until the The Empress Wus pohucal skiUS 

was d more lay, concealed .beneath, a facade 
f rr ^ «hi> ocnimi oV nf I ii fit and ' 1 cruelty, for die 


unquestionably ' lufllieutial .ft.', 
had few sfebeirs and- in 'the Sc . 
vorejlite frenzy the -efte/ FS. 
gande - begins to. , rese^ 1 ?'? * "■ ' 
man band, |!'' ; 


Some . . 
about the.- clar. 


also 


dOUbt : mUSt • ;r 
. ft* clarity of HarWs.^, . , 
mltmem nqt tot, r^traduce-;^,. i. 
repressidn and to rely oil cojJJJjj 
propaganda. IJe ; Su 
efforts, to capture and rff ■ ilw 

those , r .- responsiblo * „ / v !ji 

Memorial he. 'J&ISAgMj 
numerous arrests. |ted i?£“ s .5;„ the 
after 1710; npd lha.aS&*f , JS 
Stamp Act.wtts atpureV . -■ 

sure needs more SdbstahtMon. 

Even. , Without . : ^ ' 

state pbuld be repressive *.?, ‘Lwft ; 

ermur^d 
■tlvou * 
uel 


‘did" “We ’air ^ow TC*' 

ighit-fodr ?lra ; .pqmpnl^S^ 2 :hv 
Johnsdrt, beaten - *‘P. j*,- ( or ilK-j . 
a' gang shrieking foti« , ; 

book lie wrote* aM fo* a • 
nalist John -Tptchln, 

niuggiiig in i707,, . ‘ ■ i 





^volume 
Weted 

{JWr.W 


irviof thia-v'schlevemeut, ,wiHoa...tpe Ofnpaj 

uilfJcatlon. Vr'ecora'had',d|aliuedloi' Ids son ahd 
- sricceHor. ' ■ I;" . .. 

This volume Jias more unity than 

H »k2.?. orHiv ^ Predecessor tho ma.1dr theme of this book. The 
cmiuhS,. :ehiba after,. Ivriters feoora in and 1 pick out from ' Sui A bv the Inti 

1,5 ■ Renowned for , (he 1 faceless crowd - of bureaucrats vVrlahttis folio'^d bVrS 

tW .rang also cbuntlhss . relatively • -minor . Artbuft .Wright 

wwouSm * If .Political. ^success in dharacters. The general reader. ^ r , hp ^mLI^dfvid a of tho 8 An 
empire, . bemused by the degree of detail- f° u r S D f& the uattcra 

'hib? slucc the toun- Sm annSjaMe tte'* *So' l * b^bbeii, and there are two , parnl 

Wrth a Af ! / n fe - f iWuesOj, enipire the SS?^!io^?for ^ha trees • bin Ihe lei accounts of the ,w . IpP JWf*. 
j-rtgj- haiSL&jSP bart). will wdlcome^tfiis^aa hS? Ahlunigh they help to unravel the 

«r rh e a n?J ;* n A feqm Jdw building •. gjf b *!, r Pre- complexities : of, a negjected era. 

^ to. jBe honey- JW {J ba!-' dieso^ '! coiitributiona .. dnpflcnte flap 


ii fi^Sf?Sl3SP^S£ a “rail! " « Jft' 


li-ui ot l,u H SL-mies Mhotari luvo not concbetod dynos- -?i.K,^ ll S. l 'S5i.g! i.Ba"],"--- 
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hJo tr A vailablc in Paper buck 
MARY M1DGLEY 

BEAST AND MAN 

The roots of human nature 

‘Ilctist ami Man is a brilliant and persuasive attempt to set us In 
our animal context, to show us to ourselves as at home in the 
wurld, and to indicate a morality for a society without religious 
absolutes — a morality of which we see the rudiments in our 
bmt her species.’ The Observer 

‘fietist and Man will undoubtedly be widely read and enjoyed. But 
most of all it should be read by those interested in moral philo- 
sophy, for whom new light will be thrown on such well hauUIed 



Society 

400 jinxes; University Paperback: 0416 73250 X: 


£4.50 


•« 


PL COTTRELL 

INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 1830-1914 

The finance and organisation nf Kikjilish manufacturing 
industry 

The nineteenth century was a time of rapid change in forms of 
nrgnnfaation of economic activity. Philip Cottrell hns written an. 
impressively documented full-scale survey of English manufac- 
turing industry in this crucial period, discussing finance in the 
context of the sweeping reforms of company law, unprecedented 
technological change and economic expansion, and the 
institutional effects of all these. 

304 pages: Hardback: 0 416 85680 2: . £15.00 . 


MILTON SANTOS : ' 

THE SHARED SPACE 

The two circuits of the urban economy in 
underdeveloped countries 

In this foreccfully argued book Milton Snntos shows that con- 
temporary explanations of urbanism ion In underdeveloped 
countries are inadequate. This failure is attributed to their origins 
in theories elaborated to explain the. development of advanced 
Western societies. ’Santas? work provid^stii© baas fdr theeutfrely- . 
new -theory based exclusively' on the experience of Thifd World 
countries which Js so badly needed. .. . 

288 pages: Hardback: 0 416 79660 5: £8.50 ’• v 

University Paperback: 0 416 79670 2; £ 4.95 


GRP LAWRENCE 

CARTOGRAPHIC METHODS 

■ Second Edition 

This secoud edition of a well-established textbook provides ap 
introduction to tlie LvidcTjujac of skills employe^] in making and 
using mans. Starting with the essentials of all cartography — 
scales and location — Cartographic Methods treats in -turn the 
main features o f both topographic and thematic mapping. 

160 pages: Hardback: 0 41671640 7: .£8.50 . . 

University Paperback: 0 416 716504: £4.50 


jVotv Available in Paperback ’ 

’ GERALD CADOG AN ‘ - •* 

PALACES. OF MINOAN CRETE 

This is the- first guide in arjy language to. aU the palace; and tlie 
grand town and country houses of Minnnn Crete. 

A . . a clearly written and straightforward guide ... Mr 
CadQgan's book with its first-hand knowledge so clearly applied. 
Its engaging and convincing feeling for Mlnoan site nnd Cretan 
landscape, deserves a special {plate/ . The Titties Literary 
Supplement' _ • p . v >,■■■■<}••< ' •' • ; 

168 pages: Illustrated \ • V • "i ' 

University Paperback: 0 41 6 73160 0: £2.95 . 


r . ,/Voiv A vdllable in Pdperbhck '■ { 

1 G K FENWIGKi . - : ; ; . '• t : 

THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL ■ 
1944-1970 f- 

The politics of secondary school reorganisation . - 

‘ The Comprehensive School 1944-197$ Js fl valuable . inteflpj,,- ;., ■ , 
analysis of forces behind secondary school reorganisation'. we 
arc indebted to Dr Fenwick for his well-docilmentcd st ndy of the’ 
Influence or political and professional groups during a vital period 
of educational change.’ Recensiones- 
200 pagia:. Hardback: 0416659101: £9.50 
Ikliicutioii Paperback: 0416734901: £4.95 
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Power and Authority in the Vic* 
torinn City 
by Derek Fraser 
Blackwell, £9.95 and £3.75 
ISDN 0 631 10561 1 tmd 10571 9 

Urban, Politics in Victorian Eng- 
land: .the structure of politics in 
Victorian cities 
by Derek Fraser 
Macmilloni £4.50 
ISDN 0 333 27885 2 

Derek Fraser is a latter-day Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb ; nobody since 
the authors oE Manor and Borough 
and Statutory 7n.-mumenr.j for 
Special Purposes lias told us more 
about nineteen th- century urban 
politics. His reputation rests firmly 
on Urban Politics in Victorian 
England, first published in 1976, anti 
now making a welcome reappearance 
as a Macmillan paperback, Now also 
the less specialist Power and 
Authority in the Victorian City has 
appeared, directed at the under- 
graduate rather than Iiis teacher. 
Tliis draws in part on the findings 
of tlie earlier book, us well us 
synthesizing the work of other 
scholnrs ' on a wider period. The 
new liook in many ways suffers by 
comparison with the very high 
standards Dr Frosor him seif Iras 
sec; it is perhaps a little unfair 
to read his brief remarks of 1979 
and to use his own material of 1976 
to ask for move. It is fairer to 
raise tioubis about the structure of 
tile book. 

Pouter and Authority in the Vic- 
torian City is the first volume in a 
now senes, “Comparative Studies 
in .Social and Economic History", 
edited by J, R. Kcllotr, who justi- 


fies the venture on the grounds that 
parallel case studies provide a 
middle way between die specialist 
monograph and the wide-ranging 
generalization. In ocher words, it 
is the approach of Dr Kelletc's own 
Impuct of Railways on Victorian 
Cities. But the danger is tedious 
repetition married to superficiality, 
confusing- the student us to what is 
general and what is unique. 

Dr Fraser considers three towns 
at lettgtfi and four briefly, with an 
introductory chapter on municipal 
reform and a concluding chapter on 
the transformation of urban govern- 
ment between 1835 and 1900. His 
analysis is alwuys lucid, and there 
is no doubt tliar sturleras will find 
much of iiirercst; but might they 
UDt have found more if a thematic 
approach had been adopted ? The 
use of case studies means that 
while some topics are doalt with 
seven times, others ure cast into 
obscurity. A structure organized by 
topics such as finance, the fran- 
chise, municipal functions, provi- 
sion and ownership of utilities, ex* 
tornnl relations with ccu-iirat govern- 
ment and the aristocracy, internal 
relations between established power 
bases and pressure groups such as 
trades councils and ratepayers asso- 
ciations, might hare given students 
a firmer grasp of the nature of 
power ana authority. . Of caui'se, 


Tawney 


concrete illustrations from specific 
towns .would be valuable, but there 
would now bo some standard by 
which the unique and the general 
could.be established. As it is, the 
criteria . of selection of the case 
studies is not altogether clear ; the 
total absence of London is particu- 
larly surprising, shice it is not men- . 
bioned even during the discussion of 
the County Councils Act of 1888 
wliioh created the London County 
Council. The main impression is of 


opportunity missed, for no one is 
better qualified than Dr Fraser to 
cast light into, tire murky recesses 
of urban politics. 

Studcnrs can certainly use these 
two books to grasp the concept of 
Increasing marginal returns : for an 
extra 75 pence they obtain in 
Urban Politics in Victorian England 
an extra 134 pages and a contribu- 
tion of major significance for an 
understanding of nineteenth-century 
society. The canvas is less wide, 
concentrating On the large metro- 
politan cities in the 1820s to 1860s. 
But any loss of breadth is richly 
compensated for by the wealth of 
detail and depth of analysis. Unlike 
some bland studies of municipal 
endeavour, liera is the raw detail of 
political life.- which makes England 
none too distant from the ward 
heelers and city bosses of the 
United States. The finding of a 
government inquiry that the Guard- 
ians of Leeds “ are in reality the 
representatives of a large unex- 
ampled mass of frauds, forgeries, 
tricks and knaveries" apparently 
had wide application. The picture 
which emerges is of endemic and 
virulent conflict on all levels of 
urban political life. This is demon- 
strated in a conclusive and fascina- 
ting manner. But the question must 
arise of how the battle lines were 
drawn, of why power was being- 
sought. 

Dr Fraser’s answer ruiri counter : 
to much recent, particularly left- 
wing, writing on early Victorian 
society. His approach ' owes more 
to Pareto than to Marx. Class • 
conflict between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat is minimized, and the 
key to political conflict fa found 
In a contest for power within the 
urban middle doss, a contest which 
In turn owed little to economic 
divides. Wlmt was at Issue was a 
clash between a "prescribed elite ” 
and a K proscribed elite The 


reversal of voles in 1835 did nut 
bring a new class to power, because 
there was a '* change af like for like 
as outsiders became insiders ". The 
endemic, political conflict was a 
series of skirmishes in u battle be- 
tween two competing elite groups, 
with lower social groups appearing 
as allies rather than us independent 
agents. 

Such an analysis provides an 
underpinning for Power and 
Authority as well as for Urban 
Politics. It is a view which com- 
mands respect, and which does act 
as an. antidote to, say, Engels’s 
analysis of. urban society in the 
1840s. It might be thought to have 
less applicability to the lute nine- 
teenth century, and some will 
remain sceptical even for the early 
and mid-nineteenth century. There 
is a danger of extrapolating from 
the nature of political conflict 
within a given- institutional frame- 
work to the . nature of conflict 
within the city. Dr Fraser shows 
how institutions were representative 
of property as much as population, 
piis development could In itself 
bear a pi ass analysis, and it also 
suggests that working-class aspira- 
tions would be turned into other 
outlets. And even if the middle- class, 
was divided into competing elites, 
they werq aware of groups, below, 
fanning --competing agencies to 
stabilise , class ‘relations.- Conflict 
between elites and between classes 
could coexist. 

But this is qot to detract from 
the excellence of what Dr Fraser 
has ivritten, which it is welcome 
to have more widely available; it. 
is to ask him to write another book,, 
on gj urban society io Victorian 

... Martin Dauition 

11 mL nr. ' - * • ' ••••'- '• 

Martin, Dtnaitmi ,.Jegti}res' in eco-' 
nomic history at University ~CbUcg8~ 
London. ■ ' 


Historian of his time 


The American Labour ' 

mid other Essays r sitiim " is a striking testimony to 

by R. H. Tawney ;ci r Robert Cotton 1586-1631 : history Hie malign influence of Buckingham 

edited by 1 M. Winter Mil politics in early modern in politics. 


edited by 1. M. Winter 
Harvester Pick. £15.50 
ISDN 0 85527 973 7 


far Kevin Sharpe 
i Oxford University Press, £12.50 


Through Camden mid King Tames, 
Cotton was hi close touch with lead- 


luy behind the idea of the library. 

Dr Sharpe’s view is a challenging 
one. opposed to the usual tale of 
Engl Mi intellectual and political 
isolationism. A difficulty lies in the 
paucity of actual historical writing 


These essays revive the dhtinrfi ISBN 0 19 821877 X 
011C . of , our Breath ,21. 


8S wc -'* as Library. A pupil of Camden and a ftigiish 
cofifideiu n.liicf’ aW “ ilEd KKE n, ember of lh P S„ c ic„ of L " 8,1S,, 
in k c , . ■ [ Antiquaries, Cotton assiduously col- 

tu Ins scholarly intrwhttbi lecir.i the manuscript sources of 
the collection, J. M. Winter t% Enalhli bisinry from 1588 until his 
centrales on the provenance ufi' ifciiii in 1G31, not always by entirely 
longest essay. Tawney wratt fc' ; fppiiimjtc moans. In 1622 ho moved 


tArd* and Landlord si the Aristocracy ahd the - ’ 
Towns 1774,1967 \ 

David Cannadina ' . ' . 

A ; majur exploration of the multifaceted relationship between the old 
Bhle and the rwvmbah social y\ with cas*siudias of the dukes of 

Nomads: a history of Central Asia 
500*1500 A.D, 

Luc Kwanten 

<71851180.8 £13 

Tha Royal Forests of Medioval England 

Charles Young 

iwes of ^ tfl0 ! nn «®oce of the forest systtira on ilia 
.7185 11784 £12 0mS . .... 

^he Early Charters of the Thames Valley 

MargaiqEOBlIiWg : i — .>--•• • . . • j 

^ W no leS ; 

JPeasanta^d jPrflleteriah' the Working Class of : 
-Moaooyv.af the end of the N ineteenth Century 

Robert £. John$pijt : ' ! !/;■ ■' : 

- A revaluation wlilcl) es tablishes (hat- ihe MoacoW vvbikind class was 
7l85Vl85l d ?!?^ iTilheviilageincnnthebiiy 

i jhe English Clergy: the Emergence and ■■ 
onsolldationofa. Profession 1568*1642 , 

mMBpqafyO Day,. --v;.;* jaV'- .#'■■■ fcj w-.* 5 ^ *fi. f * anils.' 

of^E^iish ; 

The Union Cavalry In the Civil War; from Fort 
Sumter 1 to Gettysburg ’ ' < . * 

Stephen Slarr -i ■ ; y > '••• 

^Wdesor^trorts of campaigns set against an analysfsof ho wear 1/ 


180 11887 i £18 



Daily Life in the World of Charle- 
magne 

by Pierre Riche 

translated by Jo Ann McNaiqara 
■ Liverpool University Press, £15.00 
mid £7.50 

ISBN 0 85323 124 9 and 174 5 

■Piorre Richd is professor of histoi'y 
.at the University oF Paris X (Nan- 
1 terra) and hi? Daily Life in the 
World of Charlemagne was origi- 
nally published in Hache tie’s La 
y fa Quolidiepne series. Unlike 
Quen ell’s History of " Everyday 
Things in England it has virtually'. 
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brohd. 1 picture ’ of , an age through 
the technique of - piecing together 
solid -components of fact drawn 
precisely from theKiutrv. Unfor- 
tunatcly the -result is^supej-ficial, 
because, * althdugh thd : texts may 
speak for themselves, it IS often 
necessary to, cross-quesrion them. 

An example -of. this is the injpoi-- 
tout but difficult question' of iron. 
Economic historians have been puz- 
zled by the senreity of references 
to iron tools end heavy mouldboard 

ploughs id .agricultural' inventories 
of die period. EichA gives 'qs the in- 
formation from the texts under two 
separate headings, “tillage, go win 
- u? r ? e3ri . n 8 ”. and “ blar 

V :- i, put he does -nbt 'pose t 

i. bfoHJein 1. ' 


reluctantly moved to WirrhjinMi- Ifnii r of Parliament and far the 
advise the Bril'isU Embassy da Ualijh- Courts; the colleciirm was 
aftairs, Tawney explainod tin Li de^iiiicJ for Hie nothin ns u public 
lory and problems of the Aosta 1 llbwry. Upon to all serious 
labour movement with unundM * imiuia-i s, : t provided un Hr.senal 
liunce and clarity. For exarijf f n >m which ecclesiastics, lawyers, 
described the open, clasTd thsrjhls ami MPa could draw the 
union shops in terms thu v^tBumiiions nf controversy in nn age 
?r av .®* ,eft ^ ur ambassador, laif pe.iiH irly addicted io argument 
Halifax, under no illusloos m ftrtin precetlent. 
the distinctions between and -Hn* library os such, however, is 
them, and their importance. . n ,„ p r .slnrpe’s main ci in corn. Hit* 
However tough employerj’ ^ g|, n ); rather to examine Cotton’s 
non to unions may. have been bib . iliuught, in relation both ta the 
me 1930s, it was only in thu drat political' events of his day and to 
Tawney argued, that clan to£ tin- broader stream of European 
hud come to the fore as an ta:- ; fci'wricnl tliouglit. Cotton’s political 
cun problem, Previously, the p -nveer is of considerable Interest, 
scnce of frontier opportunity a; An early advocate of the Stuart 
absence of feudal irtiditim li„. succeision, he claimed kill shin with 
insulated Americn against Erne?, the new dynasty through Iris 
hoary dissensions. decent front Robert Bruce, and 

By now, generalization! suck i iui|inrted James’s scheme far closer 
these are not only stale but inn tin inn he tween England and Scot- 
quarters hotly disputed, M IjuiI. As a cliout of Henry- Howard, 
be Tawney’s assertion that i» Karl u f Nortlitun-pton, Cotton placed 
organization is “a mesas, n«»\hk historical knowledge at the scr- ■ 
end”, and his decision to onitK vice uf the Government’s ninney- 
mentiou of Negro labour. Similir- ral .iti^ schemes, including die sule 
while New Left historians of lurmirtclcs ; buying oue liluisclf, 
doubtless accept Tamie/s th'imzh signally failing to support 
contention that United Stal«Orp, hi-» hreihcen In tbelr claim to take 
ized labour .bad no dine® .precedence oyer the yauacov sons 
foreign policy, it may be impn* od harom. On Northampton's deatii, 
whether die omission reflected cj- C-iirum aii-irlted himself for a. while 
th« subservience of . labour te l' to .f.i.ws'c favourite Robert -Carr, 
State Department or of politicuf vtirl of Somerset, eveu- attempting . 
to the labour voto. ... ,,S td cuver up Somerset’s pert in the. 

The second essay in the tm : - murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
tion,., ■“ Poverty as an Inavsn*? Etoui 1618 his patron ms- Thomas . 
Problem”, is . a pre-ffirrf _™»Mrd. Earl of Arundel. Under 
War lecture delivered at iheL^f ArnnucI s aegis Cotton fouud him- 
Sclfaol of Economics in wbicn. *e -f opposing the policies of . the -i 
ney argued eloquently hi D | 1 -^ of Duckingliam, though not 
social security liy pleading * 8, 7? : !- { 1 ' rtu T .hope even in 1628 that the 
i expanded conception ot P®' ref ® , 5? himself might sot about. tlia 
poor, lie urged, included not Ft of refarma tion. In 1629 he ns 
those without means, but slw®*-. ■rrcsiedi and-Uie library was closed 
who were economically instrument of' subversion; 

even if sufficiently provided „ t ! on ’ rejnetont ovohitiati into the 
the short run. The essay U nr the psrlinmontary “ oppo- 

valuo as history, and some w ■; u. 
judgments, sue!/ ns the L?-„ . 

"married women’s labour . .. ... ___ 

of “ tho evils of East London .J* : Uaw 


iug European scholars ; notably de paucity of actual historical writing 
Tlious, whom he advised about ihe on CutLon's part. Apart from using 
politically sensitive nffnirs of Mory some early (and fascinating} papers 
Smart. Dr Sharpe argues forcefully far the Society of Antiquaries, Dr 
cor the practical significance oF these Sharpe relies heavily on a tract 
cento eta un Cotton’s thought, and, showing why English ambassadors 
through Cotton, on the developing should take precedence over those 
Lamucn nnd u English nni-liaiueiilary tradition; of Spain, and some max In is culled 
the Society of Mnclimveln, Gliiciinrdiui, above all from Cnirnn’s History of Henry the 
issuHiousiy col- go din. helped form Colton's view Third on the need for reform, and 
P £ s° l,r *‘CS of i lie wcil-nrdored nimiarchiul slate, especially the necessity of replacing 
I.1S8 until his ani | European stand arils of criticism loiv-bnrn favourites hv noble coun- 
cillors. The former .could bo seen 
as one uf n drearily familiar genre, 
its arguments obpiifc English auto- 
nomy and u iniquity cnnuuonpiaqe at 
the court of Henry VI FI. The hitter 
i? fiindiinieutully nnii-liistoiicH) in 
i;hnrncter ; since, as Dr Sharpe 
argues in his introductory, chanter, 
there is un csscmriul incompatibility 
between liiRtorjrj] understanding, n 
re.'tli-/.uinn uf the differences he- 
t ween different societies, and ilm 
use »f iiiL-ideiits drawn from the past 
for exemplary or polemical pur- 
poses. 

• While Con on's library provided 
th-o' poteiitiiil far the develop- 
ment nf historical scholarship, 
While GnLtun himself mu do mi im- 
portant contribution io the recog- 
nition of a distinctive “feudal" 
svstem after the Norman 
Conquest, I a.ui tint convinced ihut 
ho brnuf^it u suuriflcallv historic.il 
imdersiandhig to the political prob- 
lems nf Jiis own day. The English 
tradition uf Common Law, with Its 

■ .tendency to cite precedents with 
littlo regard far the circumstances 
whl oli produced' ill cm, may, even in 
Cotton’s csie, have been more Mi- 
ni Fleam chin continental examples. 

The inLellcctiuil background to 
sercmeciith-ceniiiry constitutional 
development is a. familiar subject, 
one which lends itself to a eW 
deal nf va'iiie wordiness, to talk of 
imnTn-sni?! *rp«-U and of the “ spirit 
of rha aqe". Dr Sharpe's achieve 
■went has beep to anchor the Uisiuiy 
of sctiDlqrship. to the real World of 
jinlitics, witii Its co-iiiplexldfes arid 

■ cross-currents, fie -has opened up 
now perspectives; on.' for instance, 
ihc naiiu'c of. the Howard influence 
nt the Jacobean court.. And ha .has 
done so with a refreshing clarity 
and directness wh-io'i ■ euhancos a 
mimiilflling and scholarly book, 

C. S. L. Darius 

An engraving by Vertne of Paul. — ; . ” "" 

van Somers’s pbrtfalt. of Sir , . C. S. L. Doyles is fellow of. Wadham 
Robert Cottoii,. painted In 1G24. College. Oxford.' 




An engraving by Vertne of Paul, 
van Somers’s pbrtfait. of Sir. 
Robert Cotton, painted in 1624. 


Coi ned with objects so much as sw j e f the King possessed iron 
texts. It Is this fact that gives the an . Jea “ nrnies* tliat mhienris were 

115 yasrxft 

^6reS° r aSl Ch v rf* "if 11 ® “ i VBry oi d ari^ C ur U wIth °specfad 

thorough survey of the ■ written reference; .’to Way-land, Smith (here 

3 , eMe,, \ ' “Pitu*- called « -Wleliind But thero is 
fakeL dlplomata, polyptychs, library- a good,, .deal ...of- .ardiaen logical 
catalogues . aud tives " of rulers, evidence which should -have been 

hfe hp ™*»Stli willts — ® nd * haa u sed' i invoked, *ud even the quotation 
Ma material, to . make a survey from Evuold the, Black could Have 
Whose ■ cOmpi’chensi veu ess will sut- hem. made r to' -yield 1 more irSwnia- 
Si the - “M? ^ert, For tion. How wa B y it that Vhe ^S 
chronological were able. to.Rwke their gods pf 
■Safe 1 * °- f n J' l S' disasters - between iron ? -And why. if wheeled ploqglis 

'i£ 5 ! &L. ,nd Jl£! 
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(t good deal less, radical^ !Q ( “ 0 S ( , S .' : 
-- thfy might have done in 


inigm iiiivv uumb i" . _ j 

Two further essays — — ! — .'decade from the particular to the rlwt idie diior cainlyst of change 1 

?sfes^ Sap* eos, “ -.EsssSasrs&iSaSK?' 1,are , 

able studies whose purport J*. ISBN 0.19 822482 6 ■ ,**. ’ . of obvious authority. Mr JWMte does ■ JJ™ , JgJ . prommtlona 

"FlnanJ^-Wfat^has incluj^ 1 ^ ‘ Sfi’gSf “d-the Grievances , be a St^ask^uy^rtsiei^farth e ! j j 1 " ^ g/ th^bresfoce’ 

in Newcastle a»d r a' ^^sster UniverfilLv Press. £14 50 /satisfactorily Interwoven. His blbllo- g“-“ iimn*™ 
hook Land K ^0 7190 07K 3 ' 'graphy is lm-ge and useful but even ; n C 0 8 r tt 0 rd ^ p^or^lcvafmeJ » 

Tawney prepared the y - . , ’ • . , •. •’ here thfcvo are (tome surprising gaps fnlrJii - r,m? 

the Japanese invaplonofMao^^ — — r-r? tUat load to weaknesses Tti :|«ic text ; ? fnr ? f „ fj all, ■ ’ 

but before the events cuWT“ too hooka renreaent onnosliifl the discussioii of uamtrllaraentory ■' '•HTolfi ■ »« arforotasto^ ^of.lGAL 


Parliamentary debates 


jdjjopghts, hard .winters,. . mild 
plagues, aijinial epidemics. 


r— - tawiH . iVkt sub 

•ogaos, that /.one such plougli would, 
enof it; Hieni more than any .such, 


6 4- * ■ a ' Bi'Hinmw, raem more tnap anv sucn 

sSMms 

Pfofcsspr RlcM . EugHali # „fac, eJtMhpla by ‘WalkM. 
■JS) f I? ^ ?* ¥, s , ^®?duht HadriO.i BiiUough or 'Loy.11 ahd' Per- 

4P thd Intellectual rertvdl . Is « worth . ci 7 al. lt is U» - . bitv t hkr 



and ; poor topifart’ «* j.# 
peasantry;' -Yet,' like ¥ 

material brought W 

Winter, the essay If jJW 
-valuable as a wuree Of iwrgd 
tlian ns a source ; fa !« > 
Tawney's ■ remarkable *7” ■ 
career. - \vhiiJ3 

Whiter :is aware *“!*•. ' usdj 
overlooks Jii hjs 
in trod uctipu . 15 . r ;tha lP JJj 
.nationalism into whid 1 - ««" I 
when, lip , criticized 
and .China ;.far ;»W i,lg m 8 | 
"ritoln In social policy- -V p | 


Engltalr his- logical one : the reason for Coke’s the conflict of loyalties-, that arose 
the origins of increasing hostility to' tbo epown is -’from ihe ilesfro -of - lliesp man to 
S thflf Tu the never fully explitinflit ' Frustrated [plrcservo- favour, liolh at homo and 

.4 Jltile - power . ambition' is knrefy, as Mrs PtMlrfldi. 'nt court. Although ho _hmi sol f warns 

. jittlo ilesiro to Increase suggested 14 years ago, one key to his rfiadors.net to cpnfnso tlip deslro 
the 1630s, the career of Cofre. . './I of Members 1 fa- srand mil «i tho 

°P in 1 D » ■ But If Mr White’s Iifiok Is rather !ey« of tfhc r 

f'fahSr war.aoem uhliknly. short qu the why rather than the re^ponsiblUtles that. they Jater cany 
PKrSJSi^W.'Hie otiicr hand, how of men’s dSfaiw durhis this 'to owu tn il.c.r 
" ^ o: Activities period; the render nf MBMitr a slight rianm tjjt; Mi r 'Rtw* ells 

'^6203 Con- ‘and linzllsh Politics' may nccasiou- /inscription of too inv In -rtlehjhj 


and 1624; liffcrcxi to l*Hn, Rusaell attrjbutos roprewntailve -of . icpeopte 

a I’d at Ivfcly minor ' Mo to may hfi uiidiir,toi nil Joo .JfJf* 

relfeious fablings, and hero the ■«*»» Jiio -iSS 


; J 'R. H, C, DhtIs 

lips cqneciHrafced Pti p^ odu c i hi «< r a^ : uMocrslt ^ ^ ^"^hdni 


Englislv 


‘‘^ti^arQ'Sbnu arena emphasis on . conflict. 
* risrft n L,Ti 'books describe Arinin [a ns and Puritans 1 




bctr.een 
lia«{ . not yet 


Jennifer Lonch 


^^Srftnik, ii au' i : lW ' JOK s (joscribe Aiuuuians nnu Puritans uavnmyci. 7 '.7,' ; . .j. ,, 
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The Gracchi 

by David Stockton 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 

Press, £9.50 and £-1.95 

ISBN 0 19 872104 8 and 872105 6 

A • study of die tribunutas of 
Tiberius * and Guius Gracchus 
which iiiuy be recommended to stu- 
dents. without bbtiuu? hazard to 
their -intellectual health is to be 
welcomed. After a useful foreword 
on Roman constitutional arrange- 
ments and - an' .introduction on the 
nature of . the evidence, , Stockton^ 
took; Rrot nwirrtln.w politic* .and 
the land and then’ devotes tlired 
chapters to Tiberius Gracchus, one 
to the doubtful truce (the period 


Doctoral 

Dissertations 

UjMI has over 600,000 North 
American doctoral dissertations 
available for reproduction, on 
derjiand. Choose bciween paper 
format (hardback oi* paper- 
back >, microfilm or microfiche. 
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between mid- 133 bc and the latter 

t iari of 124) end three to the tri- 
mnuies of Gaius. Appendices 
review and discuss the Agar 
Publicus Populi R'oinaili as It 
existed in the Grocchan period, the 
speeches of Gains Gracchus, with 
full presentation of the surviving 
fragments, und the chronology ot 
Gains' legislation. 

The method is cautious and com- 
mendable. Stockton rarely strays 
from die ancient sources, which are 
.given adequate citation, and while, 
not all his reconstructions and sug- 
. Resdons will command universal 
- ossetit • (r»oc t , '.In any. case.., to be 
expected nil mu r tors badly and 
tend enriou sly reported) the evi- 
dence from which he starts and the 
[ routes by which he readies his con- 


Unman Capital : the settlement of 
foreigners in Russia, 1762-1804 
by Roger P. Bartlett 
Cambridge University Press, £19.00 
ISBN 0 521 22205 2 

The great nineteenth-century his- 
toriun Solovev spoke more than 
once of the "perpetual evil' of the 
Russian land, the physical lack of 
people It is ironic that, at the 
time he was writing the treud had 
begun to reverse itself and during 
the second half of the nineteenth 
century Russians were more pre- 
occupied with the increasing ratio of 
people to land. A hundred years 
earlier mu* c;m find countless 
hiiiiem-i in u vein aimil.ir to that of 
Sohivev. 

Dr Hurtled quotes these turnouts 
agr.in und again as a menus of 
making intelligible the decision of 
the Imperial government to admit 
foreign settlers. Having done this, 
he discusses in detail the content 
of Lhc two manifestos issued by 
Empress Catherine in 1762 and 
1763 which expressed the intention 
of the regime and attempted ro stan- 
dardize the procedures to be fol- 
lowed for the admission of foreign- 
ers. The remaining four chapters 
describe the operutiou of govern- 
ment policy and the' pattern of 
immigration and sett lenient, wirh 
one chapter being devoted to 
foreign artisans and entrepreneurs. 

Tills Is not a work of social his- 
tory. One finds nothing on the 
background of the people who 
came to Russia, mosL of them from 
German states.. Dr Bartlett also 
tells us little about their life., in 
their new home. Nor is this a work 


nf economic history : an econ- 

omist might be astonished to see 
that although the uuLhor appro- 
priates his title from economics, its 
relevance is nowhere made explicit. 
Dr Bartlett reproduces the opinions 
of contemporaries about the dearth 
of population without analysing 
their substuncc. The assertion of 
one writer that Kussiu could sup- 
port a population 10 times its exist- 
ing size (at current levels of tech- 
nology ? ) passes without coin menu 
The argument that immigration 
would improve Russian economic 
and military power is left in mid- 
sir. 

Instead Human Capital concerns 
irself wirli the formulation and exe- 
cution nf official policy as it 
applied to foreign colonists. The 
story is presented ill rough the eyes 
of tne bureaucrats and independent 
observers such as J, R. Forster. 
The picture that emerges is of a 
government keen to impress upon 
foreigners the advantages of 
settlement, such as abundant laud 
and tax concessions. Those who 
swallowed the propaganda moved 
to the empty spaces in the south- 
ern Ukraine and Lower Volga. The 
Germans were subsequently picked 
upon harmlessly during the First 
World War and then ruthlessly up- 
rooted by Stalin. To the Empress 
Catherine tltejr chief advantage 
consisted in their willingness to live 
and work together en masse to im- 
prove “ husbandry ", This did not 
mean that 'they confuted them- 
selves to agriculture ; no one ever 
can in Russia. Dr Bartlett shows, 
then, that the emphasis was on 
quantity of immigration rather 
than quality. 


Little in government polir, 
thought out beyond the optL, 
proposals for foreign settwN 
contained in the Initial m a ® 
Government nnd local offeirffa? 
responded in u fairly ad hoc 
ner tn circumstances in ih»7,f 
“ colonies Over sncrewJ 
decades the idealism of the «* [ 
1760s gave way to a realization £! 
the positive impact of ' foreign, r 
was much less significant tfei 
expected. In so fur as Hunan Ce-V 
tal has j theme, this seems mV 
it. The contribution of foreign?, !' 
to the Russian economy 
except for n handful of pronto' 
individuals, modest. Indeed it- 
cnnstituLcd a liability, given &L. 
subsidies handed out by the pi. 
ernnient and lack of return on tf. 
investment. J 

The dcLall is piled on rewwl 
lessly and often unnecessarily. hr 
we reully need to be told lie 
cise amounts, down to the ui ' 
kopeck, of tne debts of fop', 
entrepreneurs, or the raw il f 
stuff of official bodies vrfuth: f 
sink without trace? The docuA ; 
tation is exhaustive— one, page d ' 
footnotes for every four pqtid' 
text. One may bc impress) k. 
someone who has consulted mum • 
.in German and Latvian ns well > ’ 
Russian and English (and «m&.- 
North Munster Antiquarian |« 
nah, yet the cumulative Impwd’. 
this book 'is, like that of tne go; 
ject to attract foreign settlers, £> 
appointing. 

. Peter GalrJ- 

Peter Gatrell lectures in 
history at Manchester UiutM. 


ami Commune : the concl- 
Hnr movement and the fifteenth- 
century heritage 
by Antony Block 
Burncs & Oates, £11.95 
ISBN 0 86012 077 5 

The Council of Basel was unprece- 
dented. For nearly 20 years, from 
1421 to 1449, it remained in being, 
,ht tanigtt-tutHilHg a»d last of the 
Iteiieral councils of the medieval 
church. With its failure, as Dr 
Black says in his new author native 
|, not. went the last chance of re- 
forming the church front within. 
I.iuie before she Council of Basel 
finally disbanded it had become the 
source of renewed schism, electing 
its own pope in 1440 ; and by the 
end it was an unrepresentative 
rump. Viewed from outside there 
is something absurd about its later 
activities, as it coiutnued solemnly 
to debate great religious issues and 
n. promulgate decrees which went 
largely unheeded, rather like an 
icior declaiming before an empty 
auditorium. 

There was, however, more to 
Basel than that, as Dr Block shows, 
h was tlto one genuine attempt at 

0 representative alternative to the 
hierarchical church in the Middle 
Ages i It allowed almost any cleric 
to become incorporated and partici- 
pate in its proceedings j it g»ve 
freedom of speech ; and it evolved 

1 unique system of committees 
vbich ran Its affairs and foe 
which any individual member of 

■ the council was eligible. . It was the 
nearest tiling in the Middle Ages 
to a self-governing association of 
' the church itself; and it failed 


because it could not carry enough uf 
the hierarchy with it. 

Not suprisingly Basel became the 
radical voice of the church, with the 
lower clergy increasingly prepon- 
derant from 1437 after the defection 
of the influential minority of higher 
ecclesiastics to the Pope ; together 
with rhe university representatives, 
importunt from the rhe beginning, 
they constituted over half the coun- 
cil, a proportion that continued to 
rise in its last decade. 

Dr Black gives an account and 
analysis of ilie council irself ; but 
the greater pan of his book is an 
examination uf the political ideas 
which issued from Basel. At the 
merely utilitarian level of making 
accessible the thought of the lead- 
ing conciliarlsts of the mid-fifteenth 
century it is to be welcomed. Sego- 
via, his main subject, Van de Velde, 
Escobar, John of Ragusa, Panornii- 
tanus are among rhe most neglected 
figures of the later Middle Ages. At 
Dr Black's hands they become both 
intelligible and distinctive as the 
expositors of a coherent doc- 
trine of conciliar authority which, 
although not immediately influen- 
tial, contained the elements of both 
the later thoory of contract and 
popular sovereignty. 

Basing themselves on the earlier 
conception of the church as a 
corporation they sought to justify 
the primacy of tne church as r body 
over its individual members. That 
led them to an increasingly holist 
or collectivist view of the church 
which understandably — but surpris- 
ingly in view of their presumed 
long-standing association — was die 
antithesis of nominalism, and in 
Van de Velde's case was directly 
inspired by a neoplatonic realism. 


They distinguished between the 
church token collectively, as in a 
council, und disiributivejy among 
its separate elements to argue that 
the first wus prior to rhe second 
uud could do what no single purl, 
die Pope included, could du. At 
the same time drawing on comcm- 
prtrury experience of actual cor- 
porations, such ns guilds, universi- 
ties, religious confraternities und 
the political self-governing com- 
munes tn be found in Spain mid 
among the cities of Italy and 
Germany, ihey arrived at un idea- 
lized theory of representative 
government where full mid inalien- 
able sovereignty was vested in the 
whole community, while its officers 


and executives merely exercized a 
delegated authority, which could be 
revoked and overridden, as that of 


the Pope could be. 

The great lacuna which Dr Black 
sees in the conciliarists’ con- 
ception of corporate representative 
sovereignty, was the failure, except 
by Nicolas of Cusn, to vclnte it to 
an adequate theory of rcproacum- 
lion by election. The conciliarists 
took the council Itself as the expres- 
sion of the community: an expres- 
sion perhaps of thoir own isolation 
from thu wider church and com- 
munity. 

The full intricacies of Dr Black's 
illuminating exposition cannot be 
conveyed in a review. They will well 
repay reading at first hund us a 
genuine and important contribution 
to the history of political theory. 

Gordon Left 

Gordon Leff is professor of history 
at the University of York. 
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elusions Bre usually clear. Argu- 
ment on detail would here be out 
of place, hut one general point. 1 
would make is that the treatment 
is, ns seems almost obligatory, pro- 
Gracchhiu the ghosts of idealism 
and reform still loiter, however 
palely, in Stockton's account. 

Later Romans thought otherwise 
ap’d : I doubt ' that the concept of| 
“reform” . existed in the Roman 
' consciousness, ■ Captipn, perhaps; 
leads Stockton to an underplaying 
of the political dimension.' Yet rite 
Gracchi were part of the centre of 
an aristocratic oligarchy vyhose 
whole life and business was .with, 
politics and Vrfere associated in 1 their 
Plan?, qnd actions with leading mem- 
bers of . that oligarchy. ‘ They’ 
Operated within a political aysteni 
founded . qji./.i. (he ' p« taion reliant 

relationship ‘ and the Mia/icium- 

offleium .'nexus 0i|d. according to a;, 
bode . of conduct which , ; as the 
events of the' Spanish wars- clearly. 


disintegration, . 

It n Is here;; perh*0s. . rather thau- 
m the detailed -analysis of interests: 
infringed;, or v precedents ’flouted, 
that explanation should bc sought 
for ; for example, Tiberius's per* 
sistence beyond due season (note 
that Cassius Dio informs . us that 
■tiie. plan fov -132. was. to have- not 1 
only -Tiberius ln;i\ second tribunal $ 
-but Ap. , Claudius Fulcher In ' <1 
jrtecdnd, -consulship) arid flip almost 
■incredible feffhfcity of' his opponents' 
reaction; The. mUrdfer of a sacro- 
sanct tribune by a senatorial mob 
,lcd by the pqntijex Maximus — and. 
j MhS'WHS not a -more ' spasm, to b© 
rapidly repented : Tiber! gs's corps© 
remained Tin fair Led,;. und 132 saw • 
consular Inquisition', into his sutf* 
porters— suggests that its per net re- 
tors -.wore driven by )io -. ordinary 
toiTprs.- .1. ; 

It is true, 'tis Stockton sayj), that 
“the tribunates bf . .Tibqriqg and 
flaius Gracchus mark a groat ;-wat$i> 
shed in the history of the Roman 1 
Republic but dia. actions .of thfe 
■ two Tribunes, ' of their, supporters 
and of ihelr opponents were more 
symptomatic than causative. 

D.CEarl 

t>: C, Hurl ig professor; of alas sics 
ht the Uiiivorsity of lfult, ^ 


The Transrorniatiun of England i 
essays In the economic and social 
history of England in the eight- 
eenth century 
l by Poket Mathias 
Methuen, £10.95 mid £4.95 
ISBN 0 416 73110 and 73120 1 

The danger of publishing “ col- 
lected papers " In any area -is chat 
they will not cohere. A paper is 
originally written as a separate 
piece with Its own justification, 
and by the time enough papers 
have been written to add up to a 
nobly- sized • volume tho 
autWa focus of activities lias often 
-shifted sufficiently . to • make 
coherence difficult. Professor 
Mathias, however, has confined his. 
sphere of interest sufficiently to 
'certain- aspects of the economic his- 
tory of England during the eight-, 
eentli century to produce a kind of- 
cOherence, but even though the 
subject matter of, these essays is 
fairly rigidly economic and his 
illustrations drown mainly from the 
history Of a single industry (brew- 
ing), his first area, of research, tho 
range of the 16 papers reprinted . 
here U none the less sufficient to 
oblige him to adopt rhe broadest of 
. titles.’ ■ • 

, As a device for grouping his 
papers he has adopted a scheme 
which nicely reflects tite v fradli 
riorval academic rake’s progress. 
The first . eight., papers are pre- 
sented : under the general heading 
“-1 h'elnes ", and the remainder as 
."Topics." Broadly, the former 
-means analytical or intoi-protaUVe 

dillihi'-thot phase . Of :t hi *fcoflejhic'4 
llfd whdqlvQ Is ible jo.devdte Ills 
attcmibh'prlinaitiy to' research, and 
the niedlaq • date of their;. Original 
public ad op Is 1957;. tho corro" 
spbndjng date 1 for' the in trie 

m«l i section, ' composed •’ Wh|tti 
administration begins, to encroach 
.oh res©aiclv ti»‘e* , is i 9 74* of 
:the la a ei* wero originally published 
la •’tli© learned journals ; . most of 
uic fpriper VfCre .presented as C0ii> 
fe^ence papers, or contributions - to 
,*yn)P©slo* 1 • I, i 

Students of. : English- -eighteenth- 
century economic history will - find 
■severed old friends in the - second 


the economic history of the brew- shrewdness and balance, wUP- • ~ — ■ ■ ■■ - , — r — — r- 

ing industry up to 1830. Throe dlctably be widely read by tfudw The : Return 6f the Tlggue: British 
in ucli-quoted papers in this section of this period now that >i«T - society and the cholera 1831-32 


accordingly offers a unique opportunities for a successful doctor 
opportunity to study contextually to ruise his status, but Durey notes 


■iiuur«iuuLcu ill tins seLUUii ui mw Jjc. ----- 7-* ... “ ' 

illustrate tills work. Also here is. made easily availablo. nen 

the paper on token coinage whJch volume, professor M »lhl« ^ . & n C niJnH’ , £1 5,0 

orlgjo^ly appeared; as the TritrodUc- steers a skllfvl path, bwwMi-J . Isuis 0 331 01038 7 

lion to a not very widely circulated extremes of the ' scienimt 

book on English trade tokens of " empirical ” approaches to «* . ; it might be thought that 


uon to a not very widely circulated 
book on English trade tokens of 
1962. 

Of the remaining papers in this 
section,, two are of great Interest: 
the first, ou the role of the medi- 
cal services of the ai med forces in 
the evolutloii 1 of public health prac- 
tice in ■ t>he ■ ■ elgh teenth century, 
opens : up on Important line; oE 
inquiry, while the second, describ- 
ing Dr. Samuel Johnson's associa- 
tion with,- and comprehension of, 
the business world — a fascinating 
offshoot of Professor Mathias's 
study of the brewing industry — 


a society under stress, struggling working-class antagonism towards 
to comprehend and control a the profession, based on fern of 
new factor in the environment. “ hi, dy-sna telling " that could aci 
How .did British society cope as v deterrent to experiments. (He 


extremes of the " scientific ~ with an outbreak of - epidemic, also shows that for the working 

" empirical ” approaches u> * It might be thought that cholera in disease, the like of which had not class and for its leaders cholera i 

terpretation of the history. « W - nineteenth - century Britain -, had been seen since the' days of the could be seen as representing 1 

ecntb -century industrial tedjwjf . received sufficient attention during' plague ? A picture is presented of another example of class inequality 
The remaining papers me past year or so to make a h political, elite which initially helping to further their campaign 

tion offer broad analyses of .mrther study superfluous, but could only offer traditional con- tor electoral reform). Durey cou- 
rolc of credit, taxation, pa«ny^: J Michael Durey's stimulating book tain main measures but which later eludes time the medical profession, 
leisure-preference in die ecofl»\. : provides many new insights and was to show considerable flexibility in trying to reconcile the various 
history of the eighteenth Jafjdons. a number of commonly in handling the .various stresses theories about the nature of 

and are all characterized w- : - held assumptions.' Although based and pressures at work. It is adtnk- cholera, rejected anti-contagionist 
breadth of learning and «***;■■ --ona thesis it b fin-ays few signs of ted, though,, that the local boards thought and adopted an expin- 
sense of practical reality. .. "‘origins, being written in a light nf health were largely Ineffective, nation based on contingent coals- 
The economic historian “J; ln « lucid style. both because of the lack of suitable gionism. 

reveals himself through Durey has taken the axamnle of F rM * m ® nt . and the opposition of This is a fascinating study which 

lected ossays is conventional. the threat and outbreak of cholera industrialists And merchanta to res- deserves a wide audience ranging 

informed, full of common ^'-’w astalne not just its spread and tr * in «®*i u j a l de ., f,0 . m historians to those in- 

and slvlish- Every P a P» J"g ( nwadeoce but also its -wldwl ^mll-' , ConeMerabie statisticol evidence volved in health education. It illus- 
book hus substance and ; cations for British societv ■ « B lvan 10 support the argument irate, the a rowing opportunltes for 

read with profit (ahd of no* 1 ^ r Bta . ’ , that rural- communities suffered re-examination of familiar events in 

similar collections can , l“* Ke :- » njeaislrom of social, more than urban populations and medicine and reassessment of their 


economic histonaa 


>nd lucid style. 


sin qss world—a fascinating . feveals himself Arouifa [*["55* - Durey has taken the example of tr « wniant and the opposition of 
t bf Professor Mathias 1 ! lected ossays is »nvenuonaL .^ threat and outbreak of cholera n,-rc “ ,,ta w ,es - 

of the brewing - industry — informed, full ot conimon r . to eximme not just its spread and t'^'^ts on trade. 

.... V-- “ . Puprw naner i" ^ 7 ; iBeidMra k,.v “ Ii • Considerable statistical evidence 


v.. (lie uuijk uiokc mnro ainicuui v ■/ * ” -- ihe v»T 1 ' 

reading. Technology and capital Instructive to 

form the maiu focus. Three papers from cover to covs^.Ai 
on the background to the teen nolb- iS 0 remarkable tastiinony. ^ . 
gical developments of the eight- well spent decades oi ^ .. 
eemh century and titeir diffusion-- reflection. . v^,- 1 

the links betweeh Ihvention dnd — — ■' ■ i ; 

innovation—' necessarily involve M. W. Flinn'toa* tmtilsesmwfc)- 

some repetition both of 'idea's'- end fessor ' of Hoclal 'history ® . 
illustrations, bqt, because ot their burgh University. ■ 1^* i 


1831 ©no pout-leal change in that mortality rates were not con- impact, both on medicine itself and 
in ^ 0te “ a ntw slstent in areas with similar .popu- society in general, 
ownent, for It_tested lotion characteristics. Durey explains _ , , , 

eceived attitudes and men tali- tin’s In terms of the condition John Woodward 

amt prol,ed wclety's. responses of the local water supplies. He 

Hmim'i : Pe ®° urc *! fulness, and also examines and documents the , , . 

3nS led - ,ts w^nesses nnd problems facing the medical profes- John Woodward lectures In econo- 
•i ncotnings, stiuctural, poiit- sion in understanding and in com- iuic and social history at Sheffield 
__ 1 5QC ' 9 ' end -moral, .Cholera batting tho disease. Here were l/niuersity. 


ijjic and social history at Sheffield 
University. 


Origins of social reform 


. T'- ii. pyw- mini., w»u|ig — History as -*k**w" # v,,_«rtpr 

• f 'instrUcrio|t. j and a».an Instrument for understanding. t"0 
: . “P a vfl becn increa^iiigly brought Into question. It ms 

this trt suggest ways of trahslatiug historical understands ... 

. cjwwrooni practice, .'investigating tito uses of r«*n* “I” 0 ’ . 

teaching materiols, os- well. as more ti-nditioual iriethqqs. '.-.,. a ii # a 
. Order No. 8456 02 4 Publication May; 1980 Price oh ai»l» . 

. THE UNEXPECTED REVOLUTION 


• 777' •• i ’ ■■ -- — * — Poor Law and emphasizes the con- “ were nevqr strong enough to cn- 

Dr Henrioum- hoc' tinuities with the reformed system force the uniformity in whoso name 

p«*d heroiluf of r ^ lief after 1834. The main in- they were justified » and thot in- 

“Oil, gcnernii B I, ni voir ~ - torest in an otherwise somewhat creased central pdwers . were 

?Pn«l»t'of ?" traditional description of olenien- matched by those of local amhovl- 

,itt,i; frotn i7gn S »rt S ^a-?n n rr t ary - education lies first in the dear ties. Tills placing of social admlnh 

f^airatB. nn nJl. accounts of the evolution of factory . strniion within, a political context 


7 neaun, prisons 

:i Urn. . ' 

i ■ W docuhientotl chapters on 


emphasis 


ties. This placing of social admini- 
stration within, a politico] context 
is skilfully done anu it is a- pity that 


the economic conte^k did not. get 


e^catum ShuttlevVonli in educalipnal develop- die same treatment. Por oxamnle, 

aipentod chapters on meuts. It Is Edwin Chadwick, how- it was tho precarious local riting 
constitute the least ever, who is seep as- the dominant, system which had to finance social 
a ,SWl>iects and will reforming influence In the period reform. 1 Indeed, it is a pity that 
a M. With.; (he greatest although his influence is probably jieh concluding comparative analy- 
[trjquQg describes tho overstated, in relation- to other i»- sis of the origins' and mechanics of 


qiMttitlnuire .approach, while tberq 
arc few general writers' oq ,the In- 
(iueinai Revolution who do nof 
draw to greater or, leaser, extent oq 
Professor Mathias’s Vast work on 


i Cdotpatiy. Ltd - 

. r.Darvjlle .House. 1 •■-! -s " : . ■ 

: 2 Oxford Road East; . ' 


'-*• T lo« discontinuities apparent in. I 
;V"' f '•' t0 - lh a notorious thinking, and into his influence- 

: | TOrSSfff l !S , , nt,, V‘ silent and It is in the treatment of the 
' - Mira - E .sojltudd three tonics nardcularly. that t 


Anne Digby 


Aituq Digbi} is research ; [el foil} 
York Vniyefsittfs Institute of Social 
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The Harvard Guide to American History is 
ar indispensable to every respectable public, col- 
lege or university library that makes any profes- 
sion to serve tlie needs of students of this most 
important subject ." — TLS 

HARVARD GUIDE TO 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

FRANK FREIDEL, editor 

■with the assistance of 

Richard I<. Showman 

Harvard University Press- is pleased lo nunounce 
thu-r the 1974 edition of the Guide is now available . 
in paperback in one volume, price 17.50. Cloth 
edition, in two volumes, E.11 .50. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
•126 Buckingham Palace Road, 

London SWiWSSD 


Recent end forthcoming titles 

THE STATE IN NORTHERN IRELAND, 1921-72 POLITICAL FORCES 
AND SOCIAL CLASSES. P Hew P Gibbon and H Pahoreoo £8.60 

THE MANCHESTER MUSEUM MUMMY PROJECT 
MULTI-DISCIPLINARY RESEARCH ON ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
MUMMIFIED REMAINS A R David (editor) £20.26 illustrated 

THE SYNDICALIST TRADITION AND ITALIAN FASCISM, 1902-43 
D D Roberta £21.60. 

SIR EDWARD COKE AND THE GRIEVANCES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH S D White £19.00 

ELIZABETHAN MANCHESTER T S Wlllan £10.00 approx March 
The Chalhem Society 

THE SAN FRANCISCO IRISH, 1840-90 R A Burchell £12.50 
February 

RADICALS, SECULARISTS AND REPUBLICANS POPULAR 
FREETHOUGHT IN BRITAIN. 1866-1915 E Royle £12.60 approx 
March 

THE ORIGINS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN AND THE DIPLOMACY OF IMPERIALISM, 1895-99 
A N Porter £.15.00 approx March , . ..... ' 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS. Oxford Road MarioheBlet " 

M13 0PL 


THE HISTORIAN AT WORK 

John Cannon (Editor) 

Hardback About- £8.60 

Paperback About £3.95 Spring 1980 

THE DYNAMICS OF VICTORIAN BUSINESS 
Problems and Perspectives to the 1870s 

Roy Church (Editor) 

Hardback About £15.00 Spring 1980 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOVIET SOCIALISM 

Alec Nove 

New Paperback Format £4.95 Spring 1980 

WOMEN IN PUBLIC 

The Women's Movement 1850-1900 ■ 

Patricia Hollis 

New Paperback Format £4.50 Spring 1980 


Geor{ 
■ Alter 


LONDON 

iwirii boston 
SYDNEY.' 


Further Information from :"-Academio Marketing Department, George 
Allen &. Unwin '(Publishers) Lid, PO Box 18, Park Lane, Hamel 
Hempstead, Harla - HP2 ATE. 


THE BEST WAY TO' MAKE, SURE 
YOU GET YOUR OWN COPY OF 
THE THES EVERY FRIDAY IS TO 
ASK YOUR 

NEWSAGENT 

TO KEEP A COPY FOR YOU 
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Noticeboard is compile 
by Patricia SantmelU 
aud Mila Goldie 



Universities 

Bradford 

Lecturer : V. Faucet (sire- chtm- 
l«ry). Central research tcro-w : K. 

Holroyd (socio-political furccnsrhiBJ. 
Utwnarch fellow ; H. A. Saliyouu (phar- 
macology). 


Keele 

Research fellows ; Olwyd P. Brcrctoo 
(computer science) : Madcllcae Hclli- 
well (chemistry) ; K. Patrician HUI and 
Slieao M. Latto (social policy and 
social work) ; F. Slflglutvn (computer 
science). Lecturer : Lyim Michelle 
(education). Microprocessor engineer : 
G. l\ Smcfhuiat (cumjiuicr centre). 
Anglican chaplain : M. It. II- Turner. 

London 

The title of professor of nicdlciiie has 
been conferred on Dr P- Richard* in 
respect of hU post as dean uf St Mary's 
Hospital Medical School. Tim title uf 
reader has been conferred upuii tliu 
follow; I ns: Dr M. H. A. Davis (system 
theory) In respect of Ills pust at Im- 
perial College) ; Dr B. C. ChallU 


(organic chemistry) in respect or Ills 
lust at Imperial College ; Dr D. 
Maxell (Call biology) In respect uf his 


post at die Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School : Dt J. M. -Hardie (oral micro- 
bjolugy) In respect of his post ut the 
London Hospital Medical College ; Dr 


Veterinary College ; Dr M. C. Huron- 
ban n i (ex perl men ml pathology) at St 
Mary’s Hospital Medical Scluiol ; It. J. 
Reus (management science) at [ni- 

? crlal ColJego ; Dr S. L. Unwell 
physiology) at Queen Elizabeth Col- 
lege ; Dr G. I. Lohrer (pure mathe- 
matics) at King's College. 

Oxford 

Emeritus fellow at New College, 
A. M. Quinton. Visiting research 
fallow at Merton College ; Professor 
N. H. Ashton (pathology In the Uni- 
versity of London). The Preudergast 
studentship for 1980 has been awarded 
to Thomas "Noel O' Regan. University 
College, Cock. 

General 

Dr Brian Murdoch, senior lecturer In 
the German department of the Uni- 
versity of Stirling, has became assist- 
ant editor of the Journal nr tile 
AssacittHou for Literary and Linguistic 
Computing. 

Mr Howard Bradley, head uf the iti- 
scrvicc unit of the University ot 
Nottingham school of education, has 
been appointed to succeed Ms Jovco 
Skill nor, os a director of the Com- 
bridge Institute of Education from 
. October 1, 1980. 

J. Audrey Elllsou, head of the dejiart. 
mem of imtrition and home economics 
at the Flour Advisory Bureau, lias 
been appointed as a secretary for the 
Royal society of Health, it Is the 
first time that a wunian has held the 
jinst In the society's 104 year history. 


John Morris, 


the 

has 


present deputy 
education officer has been appointed 
county education officer to succeed 
Mr Jack Spring ett who becomes edu- 
cation officer of Hie Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities. 

Dr Clifford S. Johnston, director of 
the marine science unit of the Insti- 
tute nf Offshore Engineering or ITcrlot- 
Wait University, . Edinburgh, und 
senior lecturer In murine bit ■ log v In 
the 'linJvcnlty's department nr 1)1 cj- 
louicRl sciences, lias been appulnted 
full-time director of the Institute. 


P. C. Lockwood (mechanical engineer- 
ing) 111 respect Of Ills (Hist ut Imperial 
College ; Dr P. Preston (modern his- 


tory! In respect of his pust at Queen 
Mary College ; J, I!. Shir wood Smith 
(education) -In respect' of hf.s post at 
the Institute of Education ; Dr W. A. 
Wakehuni (chemical physics uf fluids) 
in respect of bis post at Imperial 
College. Readers : .Dr E. C. Applaby 
(vctcrlirary pathology) ut the Royal 



Bradford 

Control engineering — Or M. S. Beck — 
£40,412 from the SRC fur research hitu 
minimizing the transport cost of min- 
erals in pneumatic and hydraulic pipe- 
lines : Dr M. S. Beck— £22,750 from 
the SRC for research Into nun-contact- 
ing level measurement using coded 
ultrasound ; Professor M. G. Mylrot — 
£49,476 from the SRC for research 
into (udustrlal measurement*. 

Electrical and electronic 'engineering— 
Dr J. G. Gardiner and T. Screent— 
£28,123 from the SRC for research Into 
the compatibility or SSB and modu- 
lated .carrier transmissions for mobile 
radio communications; Dr P. Brown — 
£16.130 from the SRC for on investi- 
gation of higher frequency active filters 
for mi coxa ao trie implementation ; Dr 
N. J. MaRwan— <£20,062 from the SRC 
for a practical title of simplified adap- 
tive cancellation using OTS satellite. 
Industrial technology— Dr I. J. McColm 
—£32,700 from the SRC for research 
into caption and hydrogen absorption 
by yttrium-silicon and lantlia nun-silicon 
alloys. 

Manufacturing system engineering— 
Dr N. D. Burns— £26,910 from the SRC 
for research' Into computer-aided 
design and control of textile machinery, 
fabric production and failure of latch 
needles. 

Biological sciences— Dr M. J. Merratt 
and Dr M. J. Lord— £17,785 from the 
SRC to cover the cost of a Beckman 
Ultraqentrtfug* and rotors to be used 
for their project “ Isolation of Poly- 
somes for Eugena aad Castor Dean 
Endosperm 

Archeological sciences— A. Asp I nail and 
S. E. Wurren— £31,730 from the SRC 
for a research on neutron activation 
analysis of archaeological and gcologl 
cal materials. 



Ur Antliony John Woodman, render 
In Latin ar the University nf New- 

pointed 


Professor II. Elliot, formerly H 
fessor of physics at Imperial Colfc 
has been appointed to itao chair j 

B 'lyslcs ut that college. * 

r J. A. llnbkirk, senior lecturer 
the department of prosthetic deuunli 
at the Institute of Dental Sunn' 
London, has been appointed to ik 


castle upon Tyne, has been upiiolutcu London, ho: 
to die chair of Latin in tlie school of chulr of prosthetic dentistry at fa 
classics at the University of Leeds. He institute. He will take up lift podt, 


will take up 1 his appointment uii 
October 1, 1980. 

John P. Paul, personal professor In 
the bioengineering unit uf the Univer- 
sity of 8tratbclydc, has been appointed 
to a full professors I tip of bioengineer- 
ing at the university. Ho Is at present 
director of research In rehabilitation 
engineering and chairman of tlie bio- 
engineering unit. 

Dr (Dorothy Joan Rfcknell, currently 
a consultant psychiatrist In mental 
handicap with the Kingston and Rich 
moud Area Health Audio 

r psychiatry 

ip -at - st: George's flus 

pitol Medical School, London, 
Professor D. A. Brown, formerly nrO 


on October 1, 1980. 

Dr P. S. Sever, senior lecturer ■ 
medicine at St Mary's H 
Medical School, London, 
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appulnted no the chair of cttqfu, 
pliurmuccilogy and therapeutic at fav 


school. 

PL-ofeSBor R. A. Weale 

feasor . _ 

Institute of Ophthalmology, liodot 
bus been appointed to the ckah i 
■ visual science at that institute, .j 
mi me luuusiun miu i\u.u- Dr Vincent McBrletty, associate an 
Health Authority, has been fessor of physics at Trinity Cd% 
appointed to the chair ofpaychiatrjr of Dublin,. lips been appointed to a pe , 
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Technology 
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Universities 


at tlie School of Pharmacy. University 
of London, has been -appointed to the 
Wellcome chair or , pharmacology at 
that school. 

Dr J. B. Burl and, formerly deputy 
chief scientific officer and head of die 
materials ' and structures department at 
the Building Research. Station, has 
been appointed to 
mechanics at 
Londoq. , . 


sonal chair in polymer phyiktifc 1 
name, college. ■■ » 

Rlk Medllk, director of Hotofltt r 
Howftrtti, has been appointed rtgh*-. 
professor lu tlie department of igf ’ 
calcrlug ,aud ' 
the University 
fr6m Noveoihcr 
Douglas 1 Gray. . . 

English language and fellow of to 
brake College, University of OiM ; 
has been appointed to the J. 1 1 1 




the' chair of soil Tolkien chair or English literature* 
Imperial ■ College, ‘ ln'l^uagc, with the effect from Ortfr 

systematically underestimated, 
they may well have Invented r«*t . 
heaping, observational science k 
mathematics itself. Admission to* ' , 

" On tlie Nature and Limits effort- 
ive and Practical Relativity ,n (< 
Francois Bordet Memorial Jeciins-. 
he delivered by Professor S. to* .. 
formerly professor uf pbllosopB). s'. , 
tol University, on -February 13 B*; 
,.rr»» ..m.a u»i n . m w H ,»» ... lecture theatre CIO, social *rfp* i 

creative achievement, and the fact that building of flic Queens Uo1yct>w » :• 
tlielr., actual achievements have been fast. Adtnlssiou free, . i- 


lorf he on\i (i # u y c nts . 


" Women as Innovators " a public lec- 
ture by Dr W. M. S. Russell, reader in 
sociology at the University of Reading 
will he delivered on February 26 in 
the Palmer, building of the university. 
The lecture will discuss the lack of 
opportunities that women have had for 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


CHAIR OF THEOLOGY 


A chair of Theology Is to be filled In the School of Hebrew. 
Biblical and Theological Studies. The post has no dcuomtnational 
affiliations and will carry responsibility for the development of 
Theology and related subjects and administration of the School, 
of this 


Further particular! 


appointment may be obtained from : 


Honorary 'di’gr.e.cv- 


Newcastle upon. Tyne 

Tbfh .toUmrihg are ; to W -Awarded 
honorary degrees In July— DDL : Lord 
Richardson, president of the General 
Medical Council since 1973 ; DCh : Sir 
John Peel, former president of die 
British Medical Association nf tlie 
Royal Society of Medicine and of the 
Family Planning Association ; MD : Dr 
E. Grey- Tumor, former secretary uf 
the British Medical Association. 

Stirling 

Professor David Daiches. the eminent 
Scottish literary scholar and professor 
emeritus or the Uirivecslty or Sussex, 
oo receive the honorary degree of 
IRQ Doctor of tite University on Feb- 
"Mty 23 In recognition of his service* 
to academic life Hi general aitd Scottish 
literature 'id particular. 

Hull . 

The following will be awarded hon- 
orary. degrees ill July 
LLD : Sir Montague £ hulls ton cor- 
rcmjy director of/Sears Holdings Ltd 
and chalrtnan of tlie go veimraent Com- 
mittee of Inquiry Into the engineering 
profession. -Mr ’S. B. . Halos worth, 
president Y, H; Fenner and Co Ltd 
Bud a member of tlie university court. 
DLftt: Profess of W. H. G, Armytage, 
pcoTauor or education, Shefflald Uni- 
versllii ;_Mr Pime de Bolgdeffrc. for- 
S’eriy.: French cultural counsellor- in 
London ;-TArd Snow, vfrrlt'er.. and (or 


Open University programmes 
February, 9 to February 15 

Sfeturd^y, February 9 . 
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G. H. H. Glllrap, Secretary lo liie College, 

Trintly Collego, Dublin 2. 

Tel. 772941, ext. 1123 

ifl whom completed applications should be sent, preferably by 
21 nd February 1980. 


Colalste na hOllscolle Corcalgh 
University College Cork 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Applications are Invited for a lull-lime permanent poal 
as Assistant Lecturer or College Lecturer in (he Depart- 
ment of Law, 

The salary scale (under review) ere: 

Collage Leoturer E6.B30-C8.141 Bar £8,187*0,772 p.a. 
Assistant Leoturer £5,914-£6,435 p.a. 
mcremenls for special professional experience. 
Application forma and further delallB 6f the post may bo 
obtained from the underslgnbd. 

, ,or f0C8i Pt of applloallons is WEDNESDAY, 

S MARCH, 1080. 
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GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY 

- AUSTRALIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

leclurer/Sentor Teaching 
fdlw/Teachlng Fellow In 
Accounting 

I?* SSF’tfS'* d*fl(*B programme 
ol Social and 
^'*2 Ad iVi in l»i radon which ia 
offorsd lor iha (lrol lime 
•m f. Rfobldm-orlenled 

Ste ilIJ? *.° plln,ry - "PProrch to 
w* or a ' f uoluroa. fundlona 
m ol admlntatrallon' 

^"••rtHtiona. Thu. pro- 
!,* .?? brood covaroflB 

in various 

ISli !l£s* proocagea In 
Induatrlei ' and 

tttSLi A li!? 1101 ’ 1, u P or * • com- 
n 01 ‘T° eontmon oompui- 
l \L.. p ° undB«on (Flrel-Vew) 
W c,^?- Jtiudanti aoleot a 
^JT^study iron, a number . of 
‘Pbclillaallon. - 

^ have ,l?r :- thB P 0,l,l0n 
* ntf ^ or Mfofwrional 

S'wis 

1 ®""“ """ 

* i«niiim!i /,:orn ' , ? n V vcoaunllnfl 

• ^‘Klowre issues 
' "Kke ° f Mdin adodunllng 

!«wMe;i(rSn iha 


Univenhy of Wales 



THE WELSH SCHOOL 
OF PHARMACY 

LECTURER 

PHYSICAL PHARMACY 
• AND/OR 
BIOPHARMACEUTICS 

Salary: £5,Q52-fc 10,404 
Requests (quo'ing Ref. 

THESfor details a fid dpplt- 
oaCon torin , lo Perafa-iiel 
Sect; o,i (Ac3demlc), 

UWIST, Ceitilll CF1 3NU. 
Closing date: 10 March, 
1980. 


BIRMINGHAM . 

•me uNiymieiiv 

FAflULTV OP COMMCnCB 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

CHAin AND HEADSHIP OP 
TUB DBI*AnT.\IENT OP 
eoouLoav 

iha ouPAirtMENr or eucio- 
raqv. -Appolniniant from a 
paid lo Hq arrangou. . 

Salary in Ih* wo fM* oriel 
ranod pills gfatenum union. 


THE AUSTRAMAN 
NATIONAL UNIVI. .ITV 
RESEARCH SClIOUl. 

OF CHi-MISIKY 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWS 

AppliuBllung are Invlicil f-»r 
appointment j* , I’l-.iduulnil 
Rcsvarch Fellow in llic Hcwarrii 
Scliool of Chumiwry. Appoint- 
ments will be for iwu nr three 
years and rns> ha made In un> 
area of Clicnil»lr> . furicnl 
tnajor research inicre.K In die 
School are „ . 

Orsenle Chetulsirj i «l , r*tfert«*r 
A. J. Dlrcli. Mr K W. Klck- 
ardi, Dr J. K- Macl cod. Ilf 
1 _. N. Manden : , including 

organic clicmlniry of MoloekaN) 
active L-omnonnda : ayiiUielk 

organic clumialry: orenuomeialltc 
chaaljtry In orpualu lynllic.l-: 
mciol-ammonla udiutlon MUdics. 
(Profes*or Tllrdi «1» he rctlrlnu 
on )l December. i*so and nn 
more appolutmente will be niado 
In Id* research group » , 

InurnBlc ChemUtry i (PeaCa*jnr 
11. O. Hyde. Profesitfir A. M. 
Saroeion. Dr M. A Benneii. Dr 
S. B. Wild I : including ’OlIJ *u'c 
Iniirgnulc chcNidi): *yntli««l%, 

siruciuro nnd ru action nicchan- 
l.stns of trundtinn meul ci<m- 

plcxm; Wcmlmolic clirmlaio - 

nrganu-trandilon mcinl clitinl.lry 
and chiral mr-lnc* and ph-te- 
phliiei. 


ydcal and Ihrorvllrul Chew- 
litry i (Proic-sor D. P. C«lg. 
Dr J. Ferguson. Dr R. llnimli). 
Dr T. R. Welberr* >. iiududlng 
molecular and ctj-inl llwori; 
spcciroscopy am' pli-iluclicmi*ll) : 
pbolophysic*: duordercd moie- 

ThcoreUcal Onmnle Ctiemlilry i 
Dr L. Rndom. 

Man Saaeironirtry i Dr J. ,h 
MoeLcoJ: organic and biological 

S i plica lions. lv _ „ 

-rty Crjrnlallograph) i Dr O. B. 
Roberuon. ...... 

Analytical Chcmhiry i Miw II. J. 
Sieve neon. . 

Appointment* will be mode prl 
moHly w I ib in rim rricnmli 

S r, but lOf indc 1 

ni roenreh in area* which 
cuuiplemcnt exbiiau programme* 
will alio be convldurcd. 

The School U annuli parlmcnbl 
and if well equipped to conUm- 
oorary itanJard*, 

Salary on appointment will he In 
occonlanco v.’itb quulific>iiiunH 
and experience wllliln the range 
$ Al 7.034-S22.222 per nnmim 


rule* SAI I 
.09. 

Reason able Iravel 
paid and a*»i*tunce w 


Current exchanga 
49p : IUSI.0' 


are 
lioudng 


xncnicf 
* lilt ho 

giveh for an app.iinlco from 
ouuiJo Canberra. Snperuiinuailnn 
baaeflu aro ovnllabh. 

Hie Univcrsily reverve* Ibe 
right not to make nn appoint- 
ment 6r lo make an appolnl- 

K nl by lovlUMloa ol any lime. 

sre le no applicaiion (orm. 
Applkanif 'li oo Id supply to Uid 
urweraljgncd by It March. IWO. 
a curriculum viiac. lUt of p|ih- 
I lead on* nnd suiemcni of re- 
search inicrcsi*. -tngerher wllh 
two passpon-dzed pliorugrupni, 
the names and addresses nr llirce 
academic referees and ihk prob- 
able dale- op ulikti the po.v- 
docloral Rcseordi KoHowsliip, it 
aiinrded, coiiid be. lakun up. 

Cr. E. Dicker. Rcglslmr, P.O. 
Bos 4, 1 Canberra, ACT, JbM, 
Auilralla. 


DURHAM 

Tim uNTVHiierhr 

TEMPOBARV LKr.TUnRSmn 
, jn ppvaiOLOuv 

Applicaiion* pro bnyllod for, 

S he post of Temporary hec- 
a nr In Ilia fiemnrtinnni or 

»w;» liVw 

swr**"® w Sf"B: 
sra 1 .!?..« ts;®.™ 
sj 1 Ki! i u"M ,, av^ 

K ing in one or more of ihe 
nowlng i Social MaychnLoBV. 
liicailonal Rajiliology. r*ay- 
cholonlnl aaswsmonf. 

Salary wLU-be on Itib neole 
887003 la 810.4 R4 pB^minuin 
iscale vrrecdvt from 'April -I, 
i 960 * ' vvnb ’ auporawiuaUwi 
bmonw. 


BRUNEL 
UNIVER8ITY 

In eon|unollon wllh Hanlay, Tha 
Administrative 8U(I Collage 

LECTURER IN 
ENGINEERING 
for The Special Engineering 
Prograpime 

SEP Is n major new 1 rnhoocrJ * 
nndergroduaic cnginciniig pro- 
ranunc. H is iitU-nvive jn>l 
i road based and ho* nmnv do 
rfnciive fen lures, sod mirucis ilie 
most able and luglily moth cicd 
tcitool leaven. I)u- l>( iiaruiu-in 
rcspon<ibIc for SEP Sscks anollh-r 
lecturer in join the Mil 1 icuni. 
Ho or die mutt bt well qualified, 
experienced, ercxnve. cnilm- 
slnsilc, cnergcilc, and uoinimil.-d 
lo Ilia SGI* approach. For stn.li 
a perron, (lie pou offers uui- 
slandlng opportunities 
Candidates wilh Ink re 'I', qunll- 
flcolions nnd backgrnunds in am 
branch nf Liiginrcring will he 
considered. Those v nh clcc- 
Irlcal, electroniL. control, ssoems 
or production backgrounds arc 

K ktilarly welcome. 

ry In ihr I ccinri-r scale 
£5.A32 lo £10.414. phi- 1141) 
London Allowance with FSSU, 
U5S bcnchls. 

AppHcntinn Inrms nnd liirllur 
parikubr* from ihc l.sul<h'h- 
ment Secrclnry. Ihimel Uniscr- 
sily. Uxbridge UHk 1 1*1 1 or 
telephone Uxbrldac 171 ns. csitn- 
slon 49. Closing date: 14 Mmcli, 
1980. 



UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF 
BOTSWANA 

Application aro Invltod for two 

LECTURERS 

(Aaaounllng) 

Candidates wllh an M8c In 
Accounltna or Commarco or a 
piolMsionxI quail HcbII on In 
Accountancy leg. ACA, ACCA) 
and 3 to 5 year a' exp or lance in 
loachlng socounilng and related 
commcralal aub|«cte el Unlver- 
eiiy level may apply. Practical 
experience Ol Lwo/lhree yean In 
accouidfna and commerce In t 
developing country and good 
research background and ricant 
publications era daairablo. Th* 
appolntoea are exported to 
undertake direct teaching In aub- 

4 eels Liko Financial Accounting, 
lost Accounting, Commerce etc. 
at B.Com dr-dire n level end aaaiai 
In Iha planning, organisation and 
conducting of the evening pro- 
grammes tcedlnq te tha Carllfi- 
O3io and Diploma In Accountancy 
and Bualnsss Siudiea. Salary 
series : PS.6B2-9.4B2 P Id 
sterling = PI. E01 . The Srlllah 
Oovarnmant may aupplemem 
salaries in range C2.322-C4.572 
p.a. (sterling) (reviewed annu- 
ally and normally tax lie a) plus 
associated benolili Family paa- 
aeoaa ; houalnp. baggage, edu- 
cation allowance* ; S0*/« Induce- 

□■tel l"e^ f e ppllcailo na (2 ocpleal 
with curriculum vitee and nxmlng 
3 relereoe lo Us tout diroci lo 
Rsglatrar. PB 0022. Gaborone. 
Botswana, by 7 March. IBBO. 


BELFAST 

THE OUECN'S UNIVEHBtTV 
RESEARCH A83I»rANT 

The parson roqulred for tftte 
posi will prof erabty have a 
Ph.D anil backaraiind oviih- 
ianvc in physic*. aairoph>aic* 
or phoLecricnriAtrp. Knotvfciirin 


uf computer tvui al*o bo 
nbto. Tito work int ' 
rra- 
' ik 

y Iran 

Tea In tho 


llto xyork inwcilvea 
S und Intvrpraiatio 
. . phoiomaior Uoia rcteian 
|a a study of enwgy transfer 


.tvrproiatio^ of 

nsi 
i 

i me 

-... — t. Comment;: n<| 

sm JHK S2pS 


D-rcQlon or Iho fipiier nlmoa* 
jjh.crti. TTio post le_iiHU lilo for 


botwurn excited apocl 

. : . ft 

ip. I* Ihrco ^aus. Comqiencl 

hill tel placing dc-tio: 

Ino on ego and nxpcnionco. 

.. Appllcnllona wllh curriciilum 
Vllao and neunce anti oaihoahos 
of IWo . ruler ot* should be 
aildrnMod to llio Perjonnal 
Officer. Iho Ouoon'a ^Univer- 
sity or Uelfaat, UT7. INN, 
ilan 1 - 


Northern Ireland. Cloalng a* ins 
R'J l ebrtiaiy 1V80. 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNI\'ER8ITV 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRON 10 
ELLCTRlCAt AN ' 


VL ENOINEEIUNO 


r^CTUREHIHP 
AnpUcntiona are invited for 

f„on L ra , ”E l i;s, r o u s, c ' n j„j lc a'J: 

trli-al Enqlneoring. Doth Siimlu 
llonour* culirmca .uiu Joint 
Honour* courses arc taught In 
Iha Dc-p.iclmcnt, In ■saoclsiiun 
wllh Ihu Deprulinent of Phvslcs 
and ihc- Camuutrr Conlro. iio- 
acnrcli work undmakente mu 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


LECTURESHIP IN 
OPERATIONS/ 
PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 

a LECTURESHIP In operations 
and/or production inanngcmsnt 
la tbe uepanment of Manage- 
ment Studies. Applicants 
should have a good trnnour* 
degree and appropriate indus- 
trial and/or research exper- 
ience. 

Salary wltldn scale £5,052 -to 
£10,484 (from April 1, 1980, 
under review). • 

Poster'd requests for further 
particulars am) application 
form to Paul Johnson, Estab- 
lishment . Officer. -. reference 
80/6MS. 


Aaplloanfa - '/•aidant Irt tha UK 
■hosild aloo sand ona copy to 
Inlar-UnlvoraHy Oovnell, »0/»l 
Tottinham Oourt pond. London, 
W1P ODT. Further dot all* may be 
obiajned Irom allfw addiaa*. 


K*rcli wore undertaken Mt mu 
Donarunrni included natter amt 

nuniculton 6 “ 

i and itenlrc 
idotyraior. Born 
i*m». ScmLfanilucu-r 


Mirrn-E1cc.il 

Coniral wit 

to Traction Kyatem* 


aioin*. 
ntrai 9v»- 
onar avs- 
-iw. and 
— ,nd M.ichino 
atracUl rift rent* 


tun Stsrunu 
upon aae. 
c^poriancD. 


ASTON IN BIRMINGHAM 

the uNiVEnanv 

FACLH-TY .DF.aoCIAL 
8CIBNCE8 AND HUMANI TfEfl 

■ SOCIOLOOV OROUl* 

l£CTUHEH . AND SEN ion 
LterLTHEn IN SOCIOUJ'JV 

AppllcaUona are Invttod tor 
ihm two poal*. 

paSBSn^UQPUS K ?" 

. — nmi in 

ptlnn 


^ss^ssjssn, '•» x 

rtioro or tha above srnui- 

-iffiMoiTTKld— '*** 

•afarv will dcuar 
auaflflcalloiu and 

. I'urthor oaxiicul— 

able from Utn AfllMant 
liar, - ScIdiico and Enalr 
UnivcMltv of Binrilnanam, 

Bom -368, □irmingnam 8U 
arr. to whom, , QpDiicmipnv 
i.Uirpa copleil, Jrtrliidlng full 
curriculum vliii and- nnmlnn 
throe rofnraaa ihould, he aani 
bv 39 Fobiuary. 1980. 

. Ploaao quote feroront* 
SHERI. 


BIRMINGHAM' 
UNIVERSITY OF ASTON 


hivloiiral Scleitcir Dcqrco^i 
» Combi nod Honours O 


organ Tiaitonrit. Mollflcal and 
limn sociology and ir-achlng 
iiMtla In roaeardi raoihoil*. 
Other specialism* aro not ex- 
clod afl. 

. Informal tnqulrlaa may ba 
directed lo Inq now _ltontl_ of 


Head of bcpartmgnt: 
Prolaeiop It, C ~ ivniiniild 

LECTUHER IN EDUCA’IION 

. A vacancy . eslite far a 
Lot I lire r to aaatel will) couraca 
la tinman corrmunlcaUon, cdu- 
' ml t|udiDa and. nosalbly. 


Informal inquiries m»y. be cariannl eiudloe and. posalbly. 

directed la (ha now Itoad or odurt)Uora coune tiling, Anpn- 

Ihp Droup, Professor Colin D«H cations are. In idled from pcoolo 

iBkloiulon C5BI. wllh a variety of academic and 


Salary, Lecturer: commencing 
Hilary will qn within Um rango 
£4.7fi6 pur annum lo .£7 .309 


Drolasslonai bacKarauiiiia...and 
WIU 1 wrong OCRdOfalc quallllca- 
lltH 


per aiutun»,'-'ApvolniDtonls aro 
not normally made lo tho first 
point af the scald. (Solorioa 
aro to bo further incroaaod 
from 1 April. 1960. 1 

Applicaiion (anna and further 



loachlng 
irirdi - competence 



□emonuretad rc- 

__ oBHniiate 

Tha department currently hoe 

. -llch tn- 

i « rent oducauon and 

rural nUucation. and 


Fobntary. 


inter 


rtirarch mteceaiy ..... 
cludo i >a rent oaucation 
rural odu cation, and ha- - 

» iMtnltntan| lo, the, application 
educalfonal aiudles, and 
ruefnrch ,lo .policy mnjclnn- .. 
c. titfft)m4ntlnn salary will ba 
wlihin - the . ronoo £«,TM to 
K7,308 per nnnniTi ■ on., a acAle 
' Jnn by annum tncremonta 10 




frftrVffiAfti 


EDINBURGH { 

' the univeh^iiy 

DEPART MCNT OF 
80CI0L00Y 

TWO TkMPOnARY 
, LECTURESHIPS l'JHO-Sl 

' Prornonr Tom Durns will ba 
on ft-ava from leacliinn m 

ltlaq-si 
nutl J 


HONG KONG 
THE UNIVCItSrrY 
UNIVERSITY REGISTRAR 





W. - 

Dili In cun 

ebftr” 


.bftwAt srswifir 

BSPBsa 


a B.: 


ffiKld'TST^.cW.i. with two 
ciurere. each lo 

lo hold Iho . neat 
lanctea let 



temporary lecturers, 
be appoint 
range . £8.1 

er 



^ '.J- i\ i'{ V.. , L.'l ■ . 



Vppro’tlmato 


■I....U..... and 

I* . at >!!• afrlM- ’■ 1 

teWiWicj • 



lo I^am.nppllcatteiuljltioiild be- 
iSSninry^i^ao * nr “ion r Mud 


.. BRISTOL, .' 

THE UNIVERSTTY 

■ 

»d 
tiroiHilp In EdocaU 
rial .real 


irt. . . honour* 
r It fed ror , a 


ship In Edocauon, vrtlli 
pa oxpociod lo under in Mina 

SM^er^e eJsr 

- Eatery on mp Lecturer ' Scale 

•SMWfetebJ ,'WJ: 

lenca;. The 
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Universities continued 


Eaffi£afifl3ai&£a 

BATH 

mr univciinitv 

AppHc-il tails nl II Invlli-tl f.ir 
tin- r*“" *»i- — 
i. Lf.ru m:u in comfuiini. 

Th* n]i|iuint<iu will b» nxvi • 
(•■•1 !•> iii.il.t- ■■ il a nl Hi •nl « nxi- 
Ulliuilon in lira r-s*-anli jrili-i- 
lloa In Ih-J school of MulliL'IilA* 
Ills. ■ 

'I ha start! hq s-il.iry wilt uo 
Ml In lira lower ii.iri or tliu 
rintto to X-t.H'M. 

Failtculm-* rant aiipll. ntion 
forum iivaIIoIiIu i rum I'l-minnoi 
fjffker. UnivcrjLiv of II. nn. 
HriUl, HAM 7 A V. duality Jain 
for apuHtutions 2'/Ui I ciuoiry, 
l r 4Xl. IH'i. BO. IK 


CAHDiri J 

uNivciisnv coixni-iii 
r (ta-artvartlnQiupnl, 

Applications on* in v uni for 
Uir pom of ixi;iui<i:i{ in 

APMAKD DEAIG'HIAHH V In 
lha DAVID OWLN CJ:MlKli 
tar JKDl’UUVnoN UHOWni 
sruniEa. trie xuoceaanu 
apiJlcont will bo e* iiit-tart to 
teach demon rapine and ratt- 
vam atoilstlcai vrtnclpiiw. oon- 
coins on dlerlml'iii' a to tlio 
lio ilnradiia lo jluii-.-m* or Ihn 
renirc, many of wluun hue 
nai uravlouriy mu4i->iI itomo- 
aniphy ami moil . of whom 
camo non 
trios, 

lle/atia will bo *xpn.tiul i.» 
comrlimta la Uic reurarrii worn 


ion doveloii'ui mun 


o i I ha Centra and iMrtlcuf.iriy 
fa tho dcvoioi"nrnl of .cam- 
pUipr-bcuod looming of. dirnin- 
Fninlip. In aitoiitbn to till* 
work in the Con ire. miu» 
(UJCJilnfl Will lx* rtqu'Ti’il at 
inuHraruduaie and imitar.i Ju- 
nto low?!* In oilier 17ei»ftit- 
nvmts InrluJing tlio Dcuart- 
irtonl Of Kacloto-flv anil llio 
■'■•ratty or ixuirni-ion. U'ork. 
exivwncn In lew doarlr*nod 

a unirlo* vrtU bo an aih.nn- 
jp. Salary mime : W.Twi to 
K1.R91 nor annum op mint limit 
at lower cud of min. Diiilo* 
to pomniwico as mm a* i-j*- 

llqlO. 

Ai miles Hon* /two canto* t . 
tonolhcr with llio mmn ami 
ndnroaaes of lira ratarpn*. 
stroulrt tw forurordad la. Inn 
vicB-Prirotrwl . (AdminHira- 
ttan* and Hoewtrar. Univpr- 
affy Collne. I'.O. Bos 70. 
Car Jiff OKI I XL from whom 
furthor porJIcuLir*. will he 
avail iWo. cioslna data. March 
7, -PflO. Rororonco L'*7A. 

ProvfotU apjilknnta nend not 

reran*?. 


DURHAM 

tub UNivtnanv 

TBMPOHAFp- | UxrrUKr , .bHln 

_ AopUcviHOn* are Invited to 
fill Dio oast of TmwrwT Lcc- 
lurer in Law from 1 October. 
1900 to 30, BMltomfcr, I'ltM. 

Babiy Will bn ran Via I re- 
luiera scale £6.053 to £10.484 
pur annum i scale oifecilvo 

burn 1 April. 1900) vrtlli 

tWMMnnuilan banellb. . 

nlin . may bn 
.0 iteDldTor and 

■ I* ' wfionj 

applicant™* entree t-nniec) , 
naming throo ramctl. slinuUI 
th» sent by Sf-J FnUntiry. I " 1111 . 



HONG KONG 

THE UNIVEflSIT? 

BCCONfl CHAIR Of 
EDUCATION 

t HeradwUscmvnt I 

AnpHcutlotu nr* invited for 
a. nawly-creaiod second Chair 
Of Education to be oasoclalod 
with the nit ol Director of 
PrareaaJonql . Studies In the 
school of education. 

Annual salary f supemnnu- 
fM»J will bn within the pro- 

tS5S Wl! 


Al .current xdtns. Miarin 
• ux will, pol Mccflod 10 ncr rent 

jFSSl " 

ury, tsducailim 


llouUna ej 


isliry, nduhUifrn " -uSyra nee, 
. Farther nKrtlntam' and ’ an- 




HONGKONG 
csnNEss UHivene 


ti'tf 



HCJNG KONG 
Tim umivr.nau y 

Application* era invli."l far 
Him lullouMrm liasi* In Ilia Da- 
p.tniiieiU of I'dychaiagy. Apjin- 
canl* diniilil rnsHMi rclovanl 
won.ina ami Iwnlilng uxuorli 
unco, iiou aupropilalo pom. 
grjtlualo aualirkai ions, and bo 
tllgiUt lor proioMional mom- 
Ix-i jhln ui il in UrKNli Psycho- 
lofilcol uacluiy. Applicallon* tar 
npiioiniuiont on ucuiyliuenl for 
a Hmltcd period will bo ccnti 
sldnird, 

ulnichi i.r.LTi'UEfciiip Lr.c- 

J URLUIIIP In EDL'CATIUNAL 
‘h LIlOinCY. Thu aupolnue 
is rcquliod to tcacn caiirsus 
lc«dln<i la tliri daorur or 
M. See. sc. in tho Hold ol Edu- 
•-niiuiul P'^ycl.ulOBy and will 
alio i>u required to assist in ilia 
tulinlnlilrellan of Ui» caurar. 
LLiininr-jiiip .■ assistant 

LIlCIl I 1 HVSH 1 H In CLINICAL 
l , 3Y*:iroLHnY. 'mo B)>|iolmc 9 
Is required lo Hm.Ii course t 
lupryiifl . 10 tho dearer of 
M.Sa..-.Sc- in the field uf 
Cllnfrnl Hflychotaqy, IncliKlLna 
sunuri'hlon af sluaonis In cllnl- 
c.nt ptUlnga. A special into roil 
In p.i'cho-oiaan'jauc* In psycho- 
loolc.*!. mrolcal and educa- 
tional setunos. and in lta dovo- 
llltlun, would bo an advanlaflo. 
Annual aotarles (sUDorannu- 
nMcl are : 

, Senior Lei surer. IIKSIOA.AIO 
by mkmImi to iiK|ia3.7R0 
by I1K$4.500 lo I IK 5 141.730. 

Lecturer. 1111967 . TOO by 
riJCSM.IJiUl III HLS77 ,Ci40 bar 
IIKsni.ijon iiv IIKBd.EMif) lo 
iiifoii’i.rao 

Aesl-tum l.qcluroi, 1 lh'S- 1 'X non 
by III.'* 4 ./i 2 d lo iri.’S 6 ".."tf). 
i£l raiials IIKSll Ou.apjirnv.l 
Burl in u h«I«it will dKimnd 
on qiMlIflcstlonn and ecpurlonre. 

At ciirroitl rales, salaries tav 
will noi eccoed to mr rent of 
qross Income. Hou&lnn at a 
run ml of 7'.. !■ nr coni r.f nal.iiy. 
rdiicjilDi allowance. Innq leave 
mil ni ci) lra I hunt flu are nw 
viilad. 

lMriht-r perllciilnrs and nirpll- 
t.lilon forms ran be o bln Hind 
frmu ili r* AS'-mrlatlan of r.nm* 
mnnwiollh IfnlvaMllli-s fApi^s), 
Aft RfiHnn Square, Londnii 
tv Rill OPr, or rrmn Ih* lle- 
rrultnieni See linn. RocreUrtf'S 
Ofl Ire. t'nlv.'p'iiiy or Honu 
Konir llnn’i Knn<i. 

•llir rioslnn d-iip for npnitca- 
II on.* I* 31 March. IbltO. 


1IUI.L 

me uNivr.nsrrY 

DEPARTMF.Nr Ol" 
E^ONOMU^ AND LftMinnilrE 

i.ixrruHrsHiP 

Anpfininis ore invited fnr a 
LacLurcshlo In tho Drourt* 
ninnt or i^onnmics and Omn- 
nierco mun October 1st. 1^80. 
Anpiicsum in ay havo tnlon>si* 
In anv Held or economics bin 
llmsn i/nh re»«ai*h »nd irnrh- 
Ing Uilprost* In Public Econo- 
mics may be a Ivon grrfunnev 

Sniery Biulo . crs.fWd in 
cni.4n& i from t Aurii. 1 *jboi 
plus U.B. 9 . htiiefUs. 

Aiqitlcailnns rslx cool ml 
pis Inn iiemPs of ago. quail ii- 
m lions and nxprrloncn. to- 
g oilier with Hi* names or tlu-eu 
perron* froiii whom roforoni’e 
can_bo soimht. shouM bn sent 
bv 23. Pnbmary, (a tlio 

Pcn't||-ir Th* l|p'“.w*U|i nf 
Hull. Hull. HUfi 7RK. IVom 

^°a l bli l nai V * r WP * lel ? !, ? r * "»V 


LIVERPOOL 

THE UNIVERSflY 
LIIAIEI UP OF.nMAff 
Apollc.ilturd aro Ini-hyd f.V 
Ihu LIIAIH. OP (J HUMAN. . 

I ho sil.uy will not b u lost 
lli.m Cl-'. 6^0 per annum. 

Airpllcaiioiu {13 coplosi. 
lugciher wl Hi Uio name* or 
lliron ri-rcrees. ihoulri bo ro- 
colvoil noi later than 3rd 
March. 1 'J 0 O. by tho RegU 
Si far. jho unlveraliy, P u. 
ilo*: 147. l.lvrri.ojl. Lfc J .MIX. 
iron i when i furiher particulars, 
may bo ahuJnod. (Rauill- 
nains overseas whn wish la do 
w, miiv send only onu copy 
by ,i In nail i . 

Quniu rof. RV/OOB/THEB. 


LIVERPOOL 
tiie UNiVFnsrrY 

HIll'NNER RII A III OF 

L'-UNOiltlU aCILNlX 

. Apiilkallons ore Invin-d from 
Loth __ TIIEilliminAI. and 
API'Lfrn CCONUMUTfS fur Ihu 
DIU.INNEIt CHAIR or LCUNO- 
MH: HfJIENri:. 

7 In,. -Mart win noi be loss 
th. m Clli.K'IO nor annum. 

A|ii<ltCdilons il'd coi'Idsi la- 
Ui'llmr with Iho nanioi of Uirno 
rt-foi ocs. shoulil ht rocalvod 
no i idler limn '.th March. 1900. 
hv the ReuUtiar. Tho Univer- 
sity. F.O. Buv 147. Llvrruool 
L'»«j MX. tmm wham furlhor 
parti cula rn may ha oblainad. 
< Ha lull rial ns nvonra* who wlf.li 
Id ilo ftp. may senil only nno 
eiiPV hv airmail. 1 Qnnlo Ri-f. 
I1V.9K) IlICB. 


LONDON 
THE UNIVF.RBirV 
WKS1TILIJ3 COLLEGE 

,n 

ApiitjcatloM arc Uivltml for 
a li.crunruiiip in crAsaica 
Olid IIHAMA wlilrh will ho for 
a llu-co-ycar norlail beginning 
In rvialu'r 1*1110. 'Ilia appunt- 
menl will ha matin on Dno af 
■lie fil'd five iKiInla of lha 
Lki lurar buiIo iqi to Lfi.S'i'i 
|Uuh k7.Ui London Wnlalillno ' . 

Api’llcunU should hold u do- 
grro in Clii'islca or in Glasstrs 
and Drama and ha vs a ra- 
anjrcli Intoroal In jn aspetl of 
Cla'-shni nr lalor Drain a. 

A nni ira Hons (six coplosi 
should bo ipnl by 4lh March, 
1 UHO. lo ibo reisonnol Da- 


C nriniaiil. Woiinohl College. 

IJJarporo Aygniia. llunip- 
slrnd. l/uidon, NWS 78T. mam 
whom further details may Iw 


obtain ed 


MALAYA 

tiie UNivsnsrrY 


JfllfANNRSIIUHG 

UNivnifurv ok tih: 

Wl TIVA1F IlSII.tND 

DEPARTMENT Or CHEMISTItY 

AflgnrMTT pruferro'ii/senior 
LEC rUHER. LEcrrufeER 

AunllrolloiM niy invllaj rrnm 

5np^ne^ 1J - n0 "- ,W ^ 5S ri1r 
posts : 

LCCTTjnETl 


FACUI.TY OF ENGINE CHIN!’. 

Aiipllcjllnn* ore Invltod fnr 
tlio talhfw lug paals In Uio 
1 acuity uf F-nglnaarlTiB. 

. ASSOCIATE PHUrfcsaoil — 
In ihc field of Uvll Lng Incur - 

filial If leal Inns and axpendne* : 
CandliLilos for the appolntinonl 
muxl powesi the followlnu; (it 
Ph-D. In itm required field with 
llirna years’ experience as a 
Lociurer: or til* a Mailer's 
Donna In tho roqulred Held 
with (tvi- years' oxporloni-o as 
s Lecturer 

PioForonco will bo given to 
caiutliHiU's who havo prafga- 
.slotul DiulUicuions .and havo. 

'Hiahh Pnglnoertna. Burvuytng, 
Civil I'.nuliicarlnn Mali-ruis. 
•■tvil and uinicturaf rngliievr- 
111 0 Dolan. '" -■ — ° “ - 

fir fcnnlnoi 
C-rJii'jy ad 


la tho following 


In 


1 st 


... PHYSICAL 

CflEklTOV’ iiB assume duty on 
ot 04 a * 
posslbli* ihnroafier. 


dlmclUNl rngliieei'- 
Iqn. IIIiiIiwjv ami Tr.if- 
linoiThig. Lnalnoorliin 

iimiief' r.npinnnrinu n’lsd' 1 ^ TCch- 
P„!;pr. posts In Mechanical 


l^CT UH ER , m INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY |a assume duly 


nn lal July:-. I9BO. 


trar! appointment or three years 
with a possibility -of. imnhtoi- 
rtiia u a pormanent' -post, to 
swauniD duly on Tat July. 19807 
. Salary will he in lha rsnpoa : 

ln^°* Bl3 - a “ 

nx% Q 3& 5ST"* Rl1,400 

Lecturer, R 8 . 10 O lb Rts.aoo 
p.n. 

-.K^rtuifwA rata: fii equals 
RL;35 approximately. 


Tha InlMol level, of appoinl- 
Mit a nd, salary nnifti VILr W 
leTmlncd according lo quall- 


IfydrauOcs am) 
FiSfX.ES En,,pc 2’ P“« lc Health 

lafe- M/iSffi' sisii 

ai.nr Hr'tt 

Tqdtnqlogy 


Head on* and oxpevintpe 

The -Uni ve raft y* i rmlLcyr is nnl 
‘UwrtnUiialo In Uie appaint- 
»iu of Raff or 'ifie - 


man l a 

. n 

-.origlg. 


or. lid a a On I a anihd grounds of 
nu, rollQlau or t " 


to 

par annum. 
MJary of 
J.D. dagreo 
nsr annum. 
Utars and apnil- 

nblalaable' 


* 9 ». 


tattonei 


vaunt- . • -i , 

i.Purlhsr ParHcMor* relating 
. Id ; this RraoUcn and lo iha 
aoovo nans in tncjuAsd . in an 
;lnfofHHUon. ahosl 'oMalnaUr 
front llio. JLondon HDOraaonTa- 
tiya. lfnltfHBttar of Itao Wli- 
walunrand, CM cheater Houae. 
QTIi . 1 JlfltL Ilolknm. lmndon 
WC1V THE. Or from Uio rtcala- 
itrar fBlolllita). University n f 
the wllWslorsmnd, Jan Bmuls 
AVenno. . Johanneslnng. pool 

Kssynwai- 


.' LONDON 
• trkg-iUTIIVBRSITY 
*ma lohooh scaiooL uf 



aventc.i 
c-xgorloncp. 


M.VNCHESTER - 

THE UNIVERSITY 

TEMPORARY LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION lE.F.li.) 

Applicailons ora null oil fur 
this post, lonablo for two years 
from SPiilomber isl. 1980. 
CandJdnios aliould have »«- 
arailiuto E.F.L. quallflcnuon* 
and auhslanltnl 

English -l Deeding 

Mvionbly Including exporlonco 
in training icoclion. 

Bainry fnngn per annum 
EA.tlbJ to LTO.JU4. Supor- 
annualtoii. 

Parthulars and application 
fomis ireturiiihle by March 
htihi from tlu- RiHlmrar, Tlia 
IJiilvoidly, Manclmskr Mil 
’.■i»l.. uuulv roi” : Ib/HO/1 HEB- 

MANCHESTER 

(1 HE UNIYERRITY DO 

LECTURER IN 
MICROPROCESSORS 

- Applications aro bulled for 
this puil In the DrsxirlinPRt of 
Elrrirkal Ungliioorliio- this Is 
a new wm crealed to suppla- 
nt oil l llio ppwunt staff Involvrj 
In itie learhlno nna rescorch 
of iiilrropriicusunri, nilcro- 
olncironlcs and their applica- 
tions. Tlio Diipolnlco will ha 
reniomlble for the ornanl/a- 
l|<in or cnuripa tar students. 

3 both onUiiraruduslo and pool- 
mdtialo I" this and ollirr 
o partin’' nf.. and Ihc enniluu- 
inu d.-vclopmoiil of n pnipnw- 
iti-ihi-e’l If i cl' ii" labor.uory. 
OMSbllshnit In 1-I7U. 

Al'plkiiil.ui ruriu* .mil fur- 
nbil' qilalUluil .1114 have niu>ro- 
mialn «ci- 1 "iiflr nr mduxlrinl 
expcrlniico. S.i!try within 
rang i- ftr..l>52 to £7.410 par 
annum ffroni April 1st. 1900), 
according lo qunUiicatlons and 
OKpencnca. . . 

AppUrailbn forms and tur- 
ihor details Fixim llio RunlUrar. 

S ip llplvprnlty of Manchester. 

tfitrl Roail. Mane hosier MIA 
C|PL. In whom comii'nlnil 
founs should be roiurnnd by 
rnh:uni" ""ih ' ''BO. Quolo 
Hof.: 3 ft '110 rues. 


TH" TIMES U Kill Eft EDUCATION SUPWr ^ 

Zl-AI.AWn r- ■ 11- - 


NEW ZEALAND 

uni\t:ii 8 ity of otago 

Dunodin 

BENIOK UtOTURER IN 
NELIIIUSUUQERY 

AppUrullOna aro Invlied Irani 
appropriately uualiflod. M-mo- 
ailrflcoiis for the puillloi of 
Bcntnr Lnciupor in Nourus-.irnory 
within l h« Faculty or wmclns, 
Dunedin. New Zealand. Dopunit- 
ing on Hi" exporlonco ar.d 
aonlnrliy of llio appllranls, ap- 

f ioliiliueril a* Aswctdto Pro- 
n*‘or inny he ronildarid. 

’rhi* is a (ulMimo Unlver- 
atly-ftii 9 li>ljil unal with Ifnlvoi- 

( ,liy (fliidtllDn* or aniioiftlmenl. 
n< Hiding a lirnltait right of 
pHvniP uractlcn. md inrrvInH 
cau'-u'inm ntnms In the Dunu-. 
din HospImIb. 


AupUcjiits niusi lie Tel lows 
or ana ol the llnynl Co>'(Ooa 
of BiiPieDtis, and hnv" com- 
BlalPi) Higher Surgical Training 


In NouiMburtiory. or posausa 
Biiprajirinie Amrrlcan Ro-ird 
cortHtc.iM.iu In Neuroini-ntry. 
A wlao nauerlenro In Nrarmur- 
gvry Is Msniitinl. and nxpert- 
ftneo In reSi'Orch and lunching 
ia hlnlily desirable. 

71i.i iiosIMoii br.-omos vncanl 
at tho end of 1970 on ilm 
rotlrciueni of Frofoasor R. (I. 
Rnulnstm. who currenlly I if ’da 
a . personal chair hi Neurosur- 
gery within tho Departmonl of 

- fia i®t 1 •; •; • . 

Soe i or i.ei 'iir.'-r: a scale front 
N/«'!r,.oriH-NZ<3Si 1 ‘Sn3 itar 
■niram. 

AsaocialP Professor - a ranns 
from NZ$31 ,070-N'i?<;a.ft<r2 
pnp annum. 

A clinical aunplepiMil la pay- 
able io Bonlor l.nrturjr* In ad- 
dition to the above snlnry. In 
tlio light af clinical dullos por- 
fonnod. 


hurlher paillcu’ara ora avall- 

S tala from the AsinnMlun nf 
lomniDnweallh 1 'plvnrylllaa 


JApmsi «l Gordon Square. 
Loniton wriH qp|’. Iir from 
Hip Renisir.ir of 'Sr> llnlvepily. 
p.o. non .aft, Dunodin. Now 
Ze.itanil. 

Applies itons close in 1 st 
iv, 19H0. 


Wsv 


OXFORD 


, INTRliNA-llONAL RRI.4TIONR 

The "loci or* Intend to juu* 
eeed to an nlncllon to the 
newly oalablliheu . Alaalolr 

i... Hurhan Rcadorshlp In filter. 

• nations! Rotations, .. '• ' ■ 

Tho stlpond of the rcudor- 

swmMVf 



illy rtfllcea. WulHng ion Square. 
Oxford. 0 X 1 2 JD. from whom 
further particulars may tao ob- 


MtDDLESEX 

6RUNCL UNIVE1I3ITY - 

Department of Myciiolugy 

■ TWO RESEARCH POSTS 
' „ mo yow . 


READING 

the uNivBRsmr . 

RESEAHCfl. OFFICER - 

_ . An lainiPdlain va'rancy ext si a 
for a nutcarrti Officer on « 
abort fhipd-ierm ’ (nhw month] 
cnnlract. la work on a tpxj- 
lect . on Di.rinlllon uf Urban 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY Ol’ OTAGO 
■ UNJVlSlSr'lY n l'09l 

Tho Cnunrll of tho Unlvcr- 
ally liivlh* .ippllc.iilons fur ri 
J’ual llriclrii-.il | olio wall Ip len- 
nbln in llio nn|inrtuioiit of 
Uiumlsirv uf llio University. 

Ill ailillilon lo coiitrlbullnu In 
tho curreiil roacarrh pro- 

a rammo In nniilyilcal clicm- 
•Inr. l he sliced ftl nl uiijillc.ini 
will bo roq iilicd lo Hiideri.ihn 
a llinlteil .nnr,uni ol loach Inn. 
Ilia oiiiDlmnanl (a N/^iu.uuO 

S or Annum i laxnble In New 
enlandi ami u ruluro ulr lore 
of ui> In a iiviMiniiiii ur 3l.3i.io 
la nlsn av.ill.ibio. lh» I allow 
slil it la iivullrihio fur a nirij.l- 
niuni ur llir.-o yu.irs 

n canrilil.iin wliii I* rifli.-reJ 

Ihu Fnilov.'-ili In inii,i lie vn 
succosstuily iiii.iDlr-lril liln,- her 
doctuiMio bvf»ro i.ikinu up 
apnivniuiuni. 

I iiMliL-r pm Mcul.irs aro 
aya It.) bin Irani llio Assnclutlon 
or Gam man Win llli linlvorelllos 
(Apuls.i, -V* nurrloil Square. 
Lon dan WCt 1 1 RPI'. ur ftsvit 
Ilia RonMr.ir m llio tiulvoraliv. 
P.O. ilux lift. Duuo'lin. Now 
Zealiind. A|i|illeillona lIosp on 
i, Minr^tt. 


ST ANDREWS 

IIIE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OP 
BIOCilKMISIHY „ 
ANU Mil SltnUIOlJJGY 

A^llraiiona ar* jnvl lod_ 


far 


. . MIliH.MIY l.l'CltincSIMH 
In Ilm iiliDVi* I irp.irlrnnnl. inn- 

B blo lor line yi-.ir Inoin Sunleni- 
or Ociubvr, l ''HO. An Imoreat 
In blurm-rgmlca would liu ami 
advantpgu. Hnlftry within range 
B4.7C6 to £15.401 per annum 
( under review i plua USS- 
Annllcailons i two cofHo* pre- 
ferably In typescript I with tjio 
names of Ihrnn rataraos should 
ba lodflod by Friday. 21 nd Fob- 
ruary. ibflO. vrllii I ho Ealnbllali- 
inpnfa Qfficor. Tho University, 
Colloga Onto. Bl Androws, Pita, 
from whom further particular* 
may be oblnlnnd. 


SllEFFtEMl 

l IHC UNTVtR9tTY OF) 

DEPART^FNT^OF^WNTIIOL 

Anpllrniliins ora invltod from 
men and yvpnicn lor Ilm post 
or LECTURER In 'ION TIIOL 
BNOINr.r RING IcubWo oa Boon 
aa possible. Experience in 


nilcrniiroL-rs'ior apnllrftMons Tor 
da I a nnnlvsl* aria nn'lnn con- 
trol. modnni conlrol IhDDry and 
computer aided design ta deslr- 


«K 


lnlilul aal.iry In 
;X rim lyflo 0 c ,i lai 
410 nn flroto 


eiQ.jR-i a year. 

Ar-.'IcA'iqii 


llio rnngn 
EG. 052 in 
rising to 


ifiv" rnn'nsi lo 

tho Ih'u isl nir unit Ri-crelury. 
Tho UiilvoDlly Shefdelrl 810 
3TN. b>- 2 r»ili ivhmnry. 19H0. 
Quale r.if. : n37H'DI. 


STIltMNG 

THE UNIVERSITY 

ACCniHfrftNCY LTCIUHKn* 
BENinR LECTURRH 
£n.i)na-£1 0,484. r,10.T42- 

12 . 51 f..l from April 1 . 1900 

i under review). 

mumble .aniillranta aro bi- 
vltort to apply for a. leclurn- 
ahtn'ienlnr lrcturoahln tn 
Bccounisnry .wliKm iha Donan- 
mont of AcrounRmay and 
Iluslnosa Liw. 

. Slurp bn ing tanned In 1973 
tho 1 )'>tiarmi>ini ha* h"on ex- 


panding rapidly : with Iho con- 
tlniHnn Incroaso in tho num- 
ber of staff, nronu-r scope far 


rcasnnphlo special Isa i Inn nr In- 
to res i |* boeomlng pnsalblo. A 
aoiibstiral Iirvi? scheme la ' 
opera l Ion wlih tlio first 
lUnliy fur luavo afi« 
year*' anrvIcD. 

Further particulars and 
ftPPUcailan form aro 


in 

TOa 


B um tli« 
nlvcnliy 
FK9 tl X 


SHum? 

Tol - 


aval lali 1 . 
ITHF91 
Bilnin 


lining 
_ 31,71. 

BJIpllCA- 


Silrllng 31717 
nnl 


E>l . 2314’. lo Whom 

tidns should be aorn within 
threo wi'ul.s of ihe pppiuiraiiea 
of this advorilBfunont. 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


RESF.ARCM j 

STUDENTSHIPS . 
FOR NURSES . 

. fllils acheino will replica 
Iho Nurairtn. Roioafch Foudw- 


Nurslrta, Raioarctl Foi 
ahln 8 chem<e from lor" * 
llio Dcpuruuani ol 
acnirlUf Hu 
id duvtlopmi 
oijor a lunll 

V neat 


lieni'p from 1980.) 

igrui! * "■ 

elul 
( h an 

if grants to imr-a 


inn Depurfmani of Hoalih 
and Social ScmrlU' ihrounh tin 
rasrarch juid. duvclopmont run da 
la able uT Df|or a lOnltad 



anco. 

. :: u' iifwi 

Mparieqco. 


«F 

' v* tq*’ Vdl' ’J .fiS ‘‘if"#*') 

• ' •; / : 




■ S°W fiM.jwitii^fciiif- 

... be MnriMd bj 3 MarcTi . * 9 60 . 

. l 4 * : W * . J-tf t*; - 


V( j >•: 



bar 

two., or .mq'ra : yatt'hi _ . 

quallficitllan nurainn oxoOri- 
"2*5 wl»h to acquire 

it|SW«h aduttulon and mepor- 

• Appllcunia ahnuid have ob- 

•- feUSS"* »JSSS* i f!* ,,ra • fnr hevo 

Migtr .a md lta Hop undar eon- 

^ < V77 H P n .' ■*. " Ufiivorsity or 

f 1 ' rlUtaos igroduniQ or nbn- 
PX? d, Si 0 'L w W jVlsU". I o.-tchIb- 
^ . Iw ,™ .» hlnhor donrao • in 
i - • ^rrk.; wl -i*fcarqrciy into nun- . 


lirrilliT barl Iculore and an- 
caHon forma nra a vn I labia 
m Uie DaoarLmam of Hnllh 




OXFORD \nnvEjsn. 
OEPARTMkNT^' 
EXTERN*!.^ 

AttCHAEOlM! 


Polytechnics 



Applications i» lj 
f«M- a limited uJ? ■■ 
auidcmjhlps on u* nL . 
mem’s Arrhataloiy^ / 

vice Training 
Applicants should iuT •! 
peruwee ill Brtm' . 
urvimeolofly and last 
“ full -Urav ok, 
•lola archaeology 
Further detaJhinj- 
cation forma avaflifeliL 
Die Arcliarology SbmS 
Oxford Uuivcisily 
mem for Literal S* ‘ 
Uewlcy House, Hfflie., 
Squnrc, Oxford, 0X1 



CAMBRIDGE 

WOLTSDN COUI'i 

EDWARD BPEEUa 

KLu, 'mlr B 

The aim of utftei 
FMIowohlp, which UrI. 
■nan or la 
undor 2H l.. 
l quo. u io foaitr 
Kingdom Uie Madrid r 
ui lima lcly lha ict&MI*- 
of Uuicli and H-TSuk-i • 
aciiipiiiiv and 
the Flflvonlh. Ihu.'.l f ' 
aaveulaanlh caniuiln. 

ItaitdldalM DHd l| <n . 
ncas la undrrtafco 4 PT- , 
of iiudy ilnciuffli) Mi' 
tural bgchprouna m 
aaeai ltinUlno ia disci 
hohjcIi within ihhuovl - > 
hlalnry of art. ua at ' 
ocxvilon prafvrwh.i rl' ' 
given to a ranAJiii 1 W . 
ae ven month -CMUniir Dmi. 
Flomlsh pabnlng. TN*. 
not pobsi-bs. nor I* vr- 
to wards a high* On ( 
tlip>u-ycjr lonum |id*t. 
u ailuund In IN nji. 
E3.UNI io £4.000 * IS *. 
Fellow will be npe"l) 
aldu in naiuhrid» ea-x* 
Term, excsnl wfi-n C.-i- 
Inlorcsl ol It's ili&hl' 
him lo iravsl iIkdIjii 
whhli purnosM ** 
will i» pjlrt. 

Apnllcallona, TncWJwa' 
culuin vuae. aaelMTHw 
lion us noisibh M B»e 
PMBtl direction tl n* ' 
and Hip panics N MB*' 
ptarova. should i»l * 


department of fashion 

AND TEXTILES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN FASHION DESIGN 

To be responsible as course leader 
i 0( the BA Hons Fashion Course. 

Salary : e7.752-£8.695 (Bar)-C9,711. 
Further details end form of applica- 
tion from the Assistant Director (Ad- 
ministration). Trent Polytechnic. Bur- 
ton Street, Nottingham NGl 4BU. 

L Applies 'ions to be returned as soon 
as possible. 

TRENT = 

POLYTECHNIC 
NOTTINGHAM! 




PLYIVtOUTH 
POLYTHCHNIC 


Oeportmont of Mslhomatlcs, 
Slallsllcs & Computing 

LECTURER II 
MATHEMATICS 

Re : advertisement 

(previous applications 
will be reconsidered) 

Salary: E4.470-E7, 149 

Ifpi'Canla for this goal should have 
f good Honour* Dogiea with induo- 
Bi*f and/or poBleraduala raBBurch 
•sgorlenca. Spoclailil knowlodge 
in Rnooloey. Unite alemanl anatyala, 
ctiimisDilon. signal analyals or 
■ icniicl Itieory could be udvAnla- 


ITrtdaJ ■* Bi5a»r HUt Fab'uuy, 1980, can bB 

turfti- ■ eertieutara 

■ ••• bom InA : 


CdkpiL'- Xrplicaihm forma la ba returned by 


Worn tha; 


LEEDS 1 I 

THE UNIVCUKR IM ,1^ 

DLPAimirxr of w ; . • 

ApnareUoM are » 

Honoun donriM In BP-Jj > - 
aliiitcniahlni i In 
nnruioiii lexdWB tv 
of Ph.D.. 


Peraonnal Ofllear, 

Plymculh Polytochnlo, Drake Circus, 
Plymeulh PM 8AA. 


PL.Y-Mt3UTH 
\ yjrU POUYTBCHNIG 

FACULTY OF MARITIME 
STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF BHIPPINQ 
AND TRANSPORT 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

LAND AND RAIL USE 
IN DEVON 

Application* aro Invited bom 
suitably qualified people for ih» 
post of Research Aagleianl la 
work on SSRlMundart project 
enlitlcd “ The EltaGa ol Lune- 
uae changes on rail use in 
Devon ". The appoint moot IB 
lor a period of Iwo ynare and 
registration for a higher dugiaa 
will be encouragou. 

Applicants should hold nt least 
a good honours tlagron in an 
epproprlale eacial science in 
(rensparl studies or in a related 
field. 

6 alery will oommancB al €3,480 
par annum wllh Incramanls ol 
KISS p.B. 

Applleailon forma lo be re-; 
turned bv Friday 30 ih Fobruerv 
I960 oen ' be obtained with 
furiher part I ou hi a from The 
Parson ne I 01 Hoar. Plymouth 
Potyieshnla, Drake Circus, Plv- 
maulh PL4 8 AA. 


as *: 

* 1 ® rnlfnu'lnn * ■ 


fojtou’lna drflss 

.,_Tiopmi 
P0J.YM 
SOI. 


PLYMOUTH 
POLYTHCHNIC 


FACULTY 

OFFICER 


BIUJU STATE WSj 

•miMRCTicAii , 

U™ REE P0STS ) 


SJSSSrar Wuir /salary : 

l^.”wSS! W D.w^-- M,6«-EB.Q67 (ONE POST) 
S3OT^iJii/?458 ?T«S-- -‘yp?* (TWO POSTS) 

furtlipr detail* «r* *'i* ]• .7 j t# rasp ansi bis im the managa- 


«.j ,n 4 elHdent operation ol a 

i; since and lor the Jjrovt- 

t to' , ■dmlnlalrallve aupporl to 

london, s-w iS&s 'ur&ifr; 

„„VAt COLUMN''' ^ JSS-S* “S SfTS 

' ■ vmt 


non jrtiji irt 9 f H item 

^W'qhaAijAw ioiind- admlnlelra 

sifei— B “^- * M vfouid * ia ° b# 




InjiHufion 

Mfuflsgs. 


vtM?" -ijy” 1 * . f4 ba returned 


dosign and 'E.* V 



TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC . 
Department of 
Electrical Instrumenlatlon 
& Control Engineering 
Re-Advertisement 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Electronic Engineering 

To Join tha Ekotreruce and Com- 
puter Technology Group, which 
la primarily reipou&lble lor the 
BSc (Honat In Ccmputor Tech- 
nology. ' Thq ’ Gfoup la BJ 8 B- 
heavily engaged In teaching . 
electronics on Iha other ocuisoa 
Ip lha Doparbnc-nl. A good Hon-, 
ours degree,' Including a sub- 
stantial amount ol Elaoiranic. 
Engineering’ is regulr id. Indus- 
trial experience la highly 

Salary . seals : - E4.470-T6.6fl7 

(efficiency bar)— E/.701 (work 
bar) — £8.353. 

An appointment will be meoe 
wlthlp the salary range €4.470- 
£8,687. • • . . • 

Further, particulars and appllca- 
, Hon forma, which *rs returnabta 
M Within 14 , 4 ays of the appearance 
of ihla advert laeihent, are cbtain- 
abl? from the Peraonnal Seollon. 
TestWda : Polytechnic, Borough 
. Road, Middlesbrough, Cleveland 
T81 6 BA. 


: ' ' . OXFOBH 

» bpa,, ®S5i® 
r.-'WWM ' 


«• - NarUng 
n will ba 
~ nae- ond 


LONDON .' 

fab YAU” COLLEGE OF AflT 

"A : n “wwajirissiop<BK«.. i : ... 

■th'a DniUrti'iiFni la looklno' .' HEIM* mB. ■ - . 






..... . 

'!.. .- doio- February aO.-i ^i.TtW' 11 6l7 ' '■» >: 

-.J^V 1 1 ; . •'- I V- 1 " :.} '. {' ’ '• . i-.Jii..- 


T«e POLYTECHNIC 
-OF CENTRAL . 

. - LONDON 
«nool of Environment 
• Building Unit 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 

« environmental 

>«r .ttaohino. or 
hQlanca at 
Appllcanls 
lh b r « , on adfenUHc 
ae practical 
^ related to 

iubwJSLj ^°4t . ; requires 

edUiOOltonal 


uiiiv'l'b 1 /b- \ I. V':. d7.h*- ■' ’ . riMc\- , 



TesBSl^e Poiylaclinfo 

Dsparlnrentoi 
Eleclrloai Instrumanlallon 
& Conlrol Engineering 
Re-Adverli&ement 

READER 

Computer Engineering 

A new pnl has been cr Billed 16 
lead * tha' Departments develop- 
ment and research in dlgllai 
oompmlng. „ 

The auccoeafiil appllcunt win 
also pR(jaae in earns tenctunp on 
the df.gr co oqursos oporaiing In 
the D?pail)ienl. 

A good Honour* dagroe, and ■ 
liiomr degree obtained bv 
reaearch Involving a ainnillcanl 
amounr or dlgilnl computing are 
roQuIred. The npplionnl ahouhf 
alto have ravoral year a of 
experience Ip s olosoly misled 
Held in dlnllat compollnn, 

Salary acdle ;■ E7.6M-EO.630. 
Furiher pnrilculsra and uppll ca- 
ll on forma, which are returnable 
within' T4 days ot Ihe oppaai- 
ar.es of- this ndverilaemanl. are 
obtainable from tho Personnel 
Bsotion,. TooaaUa Polyiachnlo, 
Dcfouah Rrwd , 7 Middlesbrough, 
Cleyeland TQ1 3BA. 


tiir PoLvrt:cait4ic or 

CENTRAL LONDON 

HF.AP or noMyjliTl.TI SCKVICCS 
ami lit! ID ul LUIlblKY 
SUUVICFrt 

Ai'iillcniluna im inilu-d train 
urutaiVUunallv 'iu.i1l([rd and 
niillably i-\pvri()n«-i,il i-antildalc* 
for tbc*o two priHi* whu.li 
ipplure ihe cJOiUnn aenlor iioil- 
ituna or Cuniiiut.s- Atou-igm' null 
dilaf Lunarian 

Fur irjth sppoinlmHil Uio 
•jlury scale Is that ol llurn- 
liain Hoad or nnik-iMinont 
i'hoiIo V i tt'i.uftft-Ll 1 ,U 1 3 lu- 
ilusTvo ol LunU-iii Altav/aincrt 
lull oilior K-raiS nnd ...lndiiluns 
iro thuao oppll.-Hbl** Id 1 »L/: ■ 


TIIE POLYltr.llNia 

FACULTY OF nuMANrni:s 

DIT'AIITMI'N I or . „ 

LrilHGUAIll-S AND CUI.riHICS 

LTCTUHr.il ll'Si.NIOH 
LLX.TUHER IN I.NGLIBII 

H.ilnry sc.ilc ■ I «-;ini»-r il' 
1:4.4711 lu y.ft.V'7 |l.;r lb 
C7.1 Id lUiider nivinv i . Sniilftr 
Lei rarer; £ft.5"7 io £7.7(11 liar 
lo K 8 . 2&3 iirnrti-r reviywi. 


i iinifti-r reviuwi. 

Apiiilcftllaus are Ini-11 (. I from 
t.nuhsli ur.Ktiiui *« fnr Ilm «l»r»Vv 
noil which la KiuWo ftlllii 1 11 
Ljuuloinl-i-r. I 1 mu. lha ni-raun 
ripyolnuii will work urlniftt Itv 
in B.A. F relish, Hi>i>tin. Ay 


.11 U EOUOD APJIU.ru,- ... l.hA-' Ul D.ri- 

I Li. A a-tminlstreUvn wioff . , iiilcunis shvu'rl have a simulal 

rm dii iinpl leutiun lann dna iniami and rvsrjKh niiftlil|«ft- 

icib iVrisrrlpiion plMw write to liana in ihe Mwly nf ctUIcjii 

Iho Eilar.:islnii).nl tlflic-vr. PUL, ~ - 


WJ 


Lunibin 


lloatnl SlrnH. — .... _ 

win HAL i toi oi-aHo aoao. 
Ext. aw. fui an intarnul rfia- 
uusaloii abnut nllhnr yflsti. 

Closing iLii«*. two weoka nfihr 
Hit Hpyjtu-rin>.a of Hits advir- 
l Isom uni. 


OXFORD 

nn: holy rtniiNiti 

uLT>Airr.MFNr or 

HOk I.IL Mlirnir.d 

- PllINGIFAL UM.TL’IICIi IN 
SOCIAL WORK 

(Salary £7.fiHr)-CM.ft23 fbar) 

lo fN.q!Yi idiia iuppluinonl l 
nnrtir rtvlw 

A pi >1 ira 1 1 An* nr# InvilFd from 
pprenns will* ihliKirMU- iiuall- 
fl>*Blluiis anil f-.prrlrii-p In 
>uchii wort. Hus auii'iininipnl 
will bung Ihu luli-Hinc staffing 
fnr tho Iwo-vi-jr. l.Cf'ISU- 
aupmv.-tl i 0 "-W i uiir*o id'ji. uni 
■niaki- i!. r i i up lu iniir ,inn ii.o 
P rnilml l.i'iiiirr-r v.lll I ■ -r ilm 
tlino bMii'j Ini'*! iIi.iJmcj m Ilm 
i our mi. 

Anp:lrnilnriH. Im linllnii a 
riirrlruliiiu vllJl- Jftrt 'l<r n.uiis 
nf lliru» h-li'Ii'. S. rhoulil bn 
row hv 14 M.inh. I "BO. In 
Iho Jla-.* *1 ■■( liriurlincni or 
Hocim r.iihh.s. nxiai.l I'olv- 
liThiilc. US’. Iiliy from ivlion, 
furthrr i.arilLiihir* am' nuuii>a- 
tlon forms m.iv hr uMili.Nl 


Ihrory and prailke but will 
jIBu r.onlrlL-uir to svlljbiuts In 
drama or fKiolrx or ihe novrl. 

An nppilcailtni tami eint 
flirthiir parllLUlar* may l» <|l>- 
Lalnod front tho frraonnol 
(l file nr. Hun tl nrlon 4 l'nlvleih- 

nic, F.hi-smr Kmd. Buri.tiwunil, 
tin! mii. r:ioftne date Eaft" 

l iiliruoiy. I') 8 ii. 



IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

moo io fJH.ftofi 
No aorumy nenlod 
KF.DIONAL TRUST LTD. 
h r.iulor.l Siri vi. Nr-w I loud 
Slrnnl. I Jllljnil. W. 1 
Hlionv. U1-7VI ta'H’i. 01-734 B"I4 


FRENCH INSTITUTE . 

Ouoi-ii'.bairy PWi'i*. Inn.lnn SW . 
orr-innl " l.ff l-'OH " a |.JiV hy 
Vi AH1VAUK— Thurs. I J I 'tail- 
r.ry. 7 311 n n» fi-uis *1 'l 1 ft 
LV.'Kt huolkrib't- now. Ol-i-Pt*' 

rtsill. Lsi. an. 




Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUMTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION (Cardiff) 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 

LECTURER GRADE I IN MATHEMATICS 

Salaiy Seals : Leclurer Grade I— -C3.4OO-C5.092 D.a. + 
6 per month comparability supplomont. 

Applications are Invited from graduates in Mathematics 
for Ihe above post, duties lo commence as soon as 
possible. ■ . 

Tiis successful candidate's teaching duties will be at 
the Ordinary National Diploma or. T.E.C. Ordinary 
Certllicale and Diploma Levels. 

Applleailon forms and furiher particulars obtainable 
from the Personnel Officer, South Glamor gen Institute 
ol Higher Education, Cyncoad Centre, Cyncoed Road. 
Cotdllf CF2 6XD, and should be returned within 14 
days of the appearance ol this advertisement. 

F. J. Adams. Dliecior ol Education, Education Offices, 
Kfngsway, Cardiff. 


DERBY 

L'iNBtJ ‘'.i.r. r.oi.ij:i.c 
01 nii-nivii i-oi'i-AnoN 
Uf-Ntnil LLt."J7l|*UH "I.I.L -1 
t.HrtltC II IN AfaaMWlTkNLY 
Ahiilirant* should I'pld -* 
rtogroo and or.njueiTtaie utO' 
lu.-olunol qvjiifimtiijn jnJ bv 
riijiu in i*l rw ni»« iHtis.it Jim* m 
linn ul- Biuai; rt/l'Pf 
All com rtiu a - .* M- , iii»g , - | Tioni 
A' count «m r on to * UuU Pra ‘ 
ta islunisl tavffl. 

&41S41T Sc.ilrs ■ 
hi-ni-.r l-Miir-r r.r..P5'i7. 
£7,7ul KH.a.*s3 . ..... 

^Lalim t.nule II *.1.4711* 

, ” AHiiiLWldn lornin ami 

llir.r MPIKll'm* fruD 170 rtliiff- 
iny IKflirr. Btl*v l/ , »»Ml» 
. f.iitl.-uv ftf lliwtwr, Cducathm. 

K J-JI.'SIOU H-uil. Jftejfill- ,oVT 

1 1 ■ '.II ■ lulPiihniic 03314 *7 |HI t 
lu wliiini loiiii'loioil rijnu 
iq.-.iiin in* rvlunin.l bj' Mcnrtuy. 
Lfun r fbrtui i Vj — I liflQ- 




DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are invited from appropriately qualified 
candidates for the post of 

Head of Department 
of Business Studies 

The College is a Scottish CenirBl Institution with a 
substantial and growing range of degree and diplmna 
coursed. The courses ottered by the dopar intent include 
BA. and BA (Honours) in Business Studies, DMS, 
Diploma in Commerce end . HNC Jn Management 
Studies. Tho person appointed may be eligible for a 
professorship, and applicants should have appropriate 
academic standing ; tnoy should also have experience 
of teaching at honours degree level and relevant pro- 
fessional and/or research experience, together with a 
proven record of managerial ability* Thu salnry 
(presently tinder review) is £10,911. 

Furthor particulars and application form are obtain* 
able from the Principal. Dundee College of Technology, 
Bell Street, Dundee DD1 1HG, to whom completed 
applications should be returned by 22 February 1980. 


Official Appointments 


SCHOOLS COUNCIL 

Applications are invited for an 

EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCHER 

The- Council wishes to app.oinl a; ' 

Officer to Join a : team ol six which prwidea wppoij jor 
■;the couhcll'B : prograrpme oi - cgrriqulum dAvolapmant. 

■ The team is Responsible for advising .Council committees, 
oliicers and project directors, conducting short-term 
studies, protnoling systematic evaluation ot Uie Council s 
activities and overseeing studies commissioned by ™ 
Council. ■ • 

The Council Is about tb launch; a Ihrae-yeat prdgramhiB . 
Of work. In ihe Unit inalahca tha sucobebIuI candidate 
will ba axpsaiad-td make a major contribution to IWs 
programme; by carrying put several studies proposed 
as part bl the programmes. The succa^slul , candidates 
interoBls and experience will be considered in determin- 
ing which studies ha or she Is to undertake. 

Apart from qupllfibations, knowledge onp experiencp in 
education and research, candidalaa should be able lo 
demonstrate their ability to write elfflcHvJjf, to ■ Ij 
people as; weir as experts. Experjonca of primary eduoar 

SatetV°w!th?n ihe P ranga Ca.85d-£ 11,760 pIus_£7R0 l-P nd ™ 
Weighting. • A rion-oonlribulory pension schsme is also 
available. . 1 ' • . 

Application forms may be obtained front Mrs _M. Tjnj. 
Schools Council, 160 Great Portland Slrael, London WIN 
6U-- Tel-3 01*680 Q352, ext. 361. 

Completed dpplleatlori forme should be returned by 29 
February, 1980. ' 



LONDON WC2 

•rliu GGLILGh OF LAW 

Lccttiiiamup in i .aw 

ApDlu-iit.il.> ns nre lnvttail frora 
ai.iiciLuro ttir -i ih>s} or teciiuvr. 

TTid Hftm Will h*’ Wlihln 
Uio scale fcli.RA-VU IO. 1 WI u-u. 
i which Influilij i a , l .2 ni J? n 
allowance ur £7801 wlih-tlio 
on try point depQn'ILnn on u«f»ll- 
rirallons ii it(I wrlwico. Nur- 
inai Aiiuiial inrii-niMiis uie 

* Ann <V with tall oernnnal. 
pi of imho nal anrt ucanonilc ns- 
cdlia ..nl Ilm nanitu ol iwo 
rcfcrcra lo llio IHwdiir. ITw 
l V jIIkd*) uf liw. -7 f.hmLS*rv 
Ljtio. Lon J'ta WC2A l NL. 

from whom lurihar part lemon 
niaV ho obtnlnM. 


SOUTH AMP TDM 

Tha Ai'nnup. South um i»ton . 

li ta 

F-ND^iSH Cr il>»Q BLQelJ? 


NP*rtSt)Nna tw/iSwI. tn 


sr*niB*jftma ruiuirm in u 

lum. tan uunqp ftl prliiiurv Ici^J 
and Ihe irjctilng or ruarilnu 
C ^ Se!S ’ 


LECTURER H/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MODERN SOCIAL 
HISTORY 

A grciduale Is mqulied tor Sepis-m* 
bar. 10ED to teach Modem Social 
(PrlinniMy En»jll»*') Hlilniv- Tna 
pureon appointed would have to be 
IlealbPe and addihonal naporttpo 
in oilier area, e.a. Economics, 
Social Policy. Sociology, would be 
nwlnly on the B.Ed and B A. 
nn advantaoo. The teaching » 
(Humaniilff3) dagioas. amt a can- 
didate would have oapsrlenco In 
echoo! teaching 

RmotFch quail IlcaHons and/oi 
putiltcollnna and touch] na experi- 
ence In higher education Impor- 
tant. 

LECTURER H/SENtOR 
LECTURER W 

ENGLISH 

■ A Ltelwst la required to teach- on 
. 8. A. and B.Ed. dagraed. The porr 
eon appointed altould, have good 
academic quallHcaliona wiiR 
ubcIiI interpeta .In ronianilciam. 
and the 19th Century. 8ucc«*»tal 
teaching experience In higher edu- 
oation and the ability to take re- 


ENnustl 


rs-n 

^ I tomponiry .- ^ one 
xoari In asihl oi tho atndumlc 
und pro f« salon 31 course a nf Uio 
EnaUsh D Bp a run Ml. „ 

iJti 1 crnjiit.it it tn HIS- 
TORY 'itompnwrr, mra -ymL 
anocUilM tvaulral Tnr Suth* 
Century History canrai** ta 
H.,\. |Pro0 rany r o bEH ^ __ m 


gponatbltlly In course deveTnpmonl 
te .leippilant. Exparlennh ol Iho 
echDora aystem ana Uib needs ol 
teacher a would also be an aduan- 
taga. 

Furihw del alts may be .obtained 
from the Principals 8 eciel*ry. 
Curncuium vi|ee and e teller o! 
appttoallan elating age, quail Ilca- 
ttona. experience and eny Ollier 
relevant Intorfnation. tegeltiar with 
ihe -names end addressee of two 
refereea. should be Cant to the 
Principal ol lha College d H 
Mark and St John, OarJlford Road, 
Plymouth PLB BBH, lo arrive wtiMn 
two walk* of Iho publication ef 
this •dverttaomanl. 


proorantmo. _ 

■ 4i L» - .CTUbER .n - in 
TltroLOGY iprclaiia* in Now 
Tosunnonl requ'rod rar B.C 4 . 

B iLrt'hrr ^SeUPla' taoni^ Uje. 

K^s n ti9^iB. V WoSl«ra!&te ,n f& 
origUcaUona 23id Tobruaiy. 


Administration 


ADMINISTRATfVE OFFICERS 

To provide a statistical service to TEC Com- 
mittees for statistics, mathematics and com- 
puting oourses.’ Exp'erlence in teaching 
• statistics or In edgcatlonal administration 
required. . A degree In statistics or mathe- 
matics desired, a suitable qualification in a 
related topic will be considered. 

Appllcatlon forms to: be ; returned by 28tK 
February, 1980, may be obtained with; further, 
details from Keith Jackson, Personnel 
Officer, City and Guilds of London Institute, 
46 Britannia Street, London, WC1X 9RG. 
Telephone : 01 f278 2468- 
* ; ; # 

Technician 

Education Council 















Administration continued 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICERS 

£4/500- £8 7 OOO 


For Britain^ largest tasting and qualifying body fn further 
eduostion. 

To glva ganaraj administrative support as well ae multiple 
choice tasting or Byllabus preparation and testing, principally 
In marine aeronautical end agricultural areas. 

Salary dependent upon administrative experience Which' should 
preferably have been m» the field of education. Agricultural 
teaching experience preferred (or one of these posts. 

Application forms to be returned by 28th February, 1980, may 
be obtained with further details from Keith Jackson, Paraonnol 
Officer, City and Guilds of London Institute, 46 Britannia Street, 
London WC1X 8RQ. 




Research Officer 
in AMERICANA 


Applications » re invited for a 2\i year appointment In 
connection with the recent foundation of The 
American Trust lor the British Library, 

'The principal aim of the Trust Is to organise and carry 
out a programme for the acquisition by the Library of 
American publications, Including maps and music, 
particularly of the late 19 th and early 20th centuries. 
The programme will enhance the resources foe 
American studies already present in the extensive 
holdings of the Library, and confirm its position as 
the pre-eminent collection of America ti materials - 
outside rlie United States, 'i 



City+Guilds 




The Royal Life Saving Society 
WATER SAFETY EDUCATION 

PROJECT OFFICER 

Requirad from lat April. 1980 (or 1st August at latest ) 
to taka charge of new sponsored protect to introduce 
Water Safety Into the Primary/Middle School curri- 
culum. Tha successful applicant will have experience 
of teaching at |h!a level, and of developing new teach- 
ing materials In consultation with educational pub- 
lishers. Ability to lorge links with Directors of Educa- 
tion, Advisors and HBad Teachers, also with local 
8oole(y Officers essential to launch and sustain this 
Scheme. 

Salary on Burnham FE Senior Leoturer Scale, plus car 
■and exponase, ‘ • . . • 

ApfMlcatldns Within seven day*; with full o.v. and 
names ol two referees to: Director, RLSS, 14 Devon- 
shire Street, London WIN 2AT, marked " Confiden- 
tial ", 


eoupoL- or-ji£.W 




"The task of the Research Officer will he to make a 
detailed survey ul the Library’s holdings uf 
.American publications, to nuke recommendations 
J»»r their improvement; to prepare fur publication a 
detailed guide to the American collections of the 


British Library; and as required to help to secure the 
acquisition ut materials, working In conjunction 
■with the Library’s staff. 


'I’ll Is post is made possible by a grant from the 
Lcverhulme Trust l ; und. 

Applicants should have u wide knowledge of the 
academic field of American Studies. Evidence ot" 


f rost-graduate work in a relevant historical or 
itemrv subject will be an advantage. The salary will 
he within the range of/6,656 to £8,644 according to 


age and qualifications. Applications should be sent • 
to the Secretary of the Trustees, The British Library, 
Sheraton House. Great Chapel Street. Loudon 
WJ V4BH, not later than 3 March. 


The British Library 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 


Courses 


LIVERPOOL 
tiii: ifNivmsrrv 

Advanced Diploma 
in the Study 
of Adult Education 

A pp Ilea lioM nre invited for 
I fin course for llm scwlnn com- 
mcnant October , 19*0, Tlie 

Diploma can be taken, on a full- 
time <1 yeari basil ur purl-time 
over livo or ifiree year*. Tli* 
part-time mode Involves either 
one or two days attendance a 
week over university term*. 

The course b ripen to graduates 
or non-graduaies with appro- 
priate experience who wish to 
acquire or extend knowledge a ad 
to develop expertise in Ihe 
general field rtf adult education. 
The Dipluina normally provides 
access to il>e M.l J. programme. 

Application (arms and further 
detail, may be obtained front : 
Dr. W. Connor. Head of Adult 
tdurailon Dlvlsloa, ln,m»ic ut 
Lxteusloa Studies. The University 
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EDUCATIONAL ' 
POSTS OVERSEAS 


(KUWAIT) 

TEN ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTRUCTORS 

Language Centre, Kuwait University. 
Required for September 1880. 
Qualifications : Native speakers of 
English with MA In TEFL/TESL or 
Applied Linguistics and 3 years 
relevant experience. 

Salary ; KD 4,320-KD 4,920 pa 
(Exchange rale KD 0.6 equate £1). 

Free ol local taxation, 
fjanefite : Free lurnlsh'ed 
accommodation ; terminal gratuity ; 1 
year contract, renewable. 80 AU 23-32 

INSPECTOR OF ENGLISH 

(BAHRAIN) 

The Ministry of Education, Manama. 
Tenable September 1980. 

Duties : Principally to be pert of a team 
of Inspectors and to give guidance and 
practical help to teachers in selected 
primary schools involved >n an 
experiment In the communicative 
aoproach to English teaching baaed on 
OUP and Crescent Courses materials. 
Qualifications : Candidates, men or 
women, preferably aged between 30 
and 45, should be British citizens with 
a British educational background. They 
must have a degree In English or 
relevant subject, a teaching 
qualif/Cafion, TEFL training and 
conslde-able overseas experience In 
TEFL. They must also be experienced 


THE Kim ISH 
COUNCIL 


in the functional or notional approach 
of leaching English. 

Safary ; 26.857-C9.494 per annum free 
of local laxation. 

Benefits : Overseas allowance up to 
22,521 per annum : rent-free furnished 
accommodation with free electricity 
end water ; passage-paid home leave 
every two years (annually for single or 
unaocompanled candidates) 2-year 
coat'act, renewable. 79 AE 13 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

(BAHRAIN) 

British Council Teaching. Centre, 
Manama. . • ' 

Duties : Responsibility for courses ; 
supervision of teachers ; updating 
supplementary course materials; 
appointment of class co-ordinators; 
tlmeiabllng ; chairing meetings ; 
oscas'onal teaching. 

Qualifications : Candidates must have 


a minimum ot 10 years teaching 
expe^ence. including 5 years 
overseas. A postgraduate university 


TEFL/Applied Linguistic qualification 
Is essential. Experience of writing 
materials for ESP courses Is desirable. 
Candidates must be able to drive. 

Salary : 27.143-28,799 p.a. 

Benefits: Accommodation,' baggage 
and ove-seaa allowances. 

(Note : children’s (arse and allowances 
ere not payable.) 

Date ol Appointment : September 1980 
or earlier. 80 AO 14 

Return fares nre paid. Local contracts 
are guaranteed by the British Council. 
Please write briefly slating 
qualifications and length of appropriate 
experience, quoting relevant reference 
number and title of post (or further 
details and application form to Tha . . 
British Council, (Appolntmehla), 65 
‘Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. 


SINGAPORE 



POLYTECHNIC 


iiT po . fo - k ,and republic located at the southern lip of 
* 2 <w»i|jsui«f Malaya, haa been embarking on an Indtiiulallnation pro- 
* ln f® the 1060 a. Today It leaks to fuilher upgrade Ita 
J”? 1 1 - 1 l 1 rH)u * t, falItellon and Singapore Polytechnic ae tne major 
technical Inatltutlcn In Singapore haa baen playing a key rote In 
tee development ol Ihe republlo. 

l!U! ® ,n B°P w « Polytechnic la looking tor qualified end experienced 
‘° complement lie existing toechlno alell In ihe following 
depart menu end dlvlalone. . ; 

Senior Leclurer/Locturer/Lecturer B i 

W ffj l Engineering and Building Department 

• lL 0 , ^ , 8 5 . “ PrefOMlonal qualification In Civil Engineering, • BuiM- 
teg. ArchliteluiQ or Land Surveying. 1 . 

(B) Electrical and Electronics and Communication i 

engineering Departments , 

Elec® E^lnae°r!n fl fl ,l0rl * 1 '"“""“"P 0 " he, E ' 0C, " C *' T 

I®) Mechanical and Production Engineering Department 
inn V , « , w or P'Oleaalonai qualification In Mechanical Enflinacf- 
. ongineerlng. Metallurgy, ■ Ship Contlruotion Engl- 
■’••nna or Menulaclurlng Engineering, 

ISJ. A J 5 *)fe 6 *fonol quell flea 1 1 on In Mechanical Engineering with 
hircrau Maintenance Engineer's Licence. j 

^JO^rtment of Nautical Studies • 

wra-Maaiar o,- Master Foreign-Going with one cr more of ihe 
ming: L 8 o. (Nautical Studies), Membership of the Chartered 
1 naiiiulf of Transport, 

I? Chemical Process Technology Division 

* proieeelonal qualification In Chemloei Engineering, 
wremiitry. Polymer Technology or, F 6 od Technology. 

Marine Engineering and Shipbuilding Division 

5 “. Mra ® In Naval Archfieoiure. Marine Engineering or Firel Class 
engineer Cerllflcele of , Cbmpetenoy (Steam or. Motor). 

prolarence will po given Ip' those with relevant Induslrfij . 

Rtmunerailon • 

or Lecturer : Ce. 27 g-C 7.300 groes per ennurfi. ’ • / 

, “*•* : CS.344-t6.6aO grass per annum, 
ktnurar B ■ M,Z43-C6,CgS groes per annum, 
ik'changq rB(e ; ev equals SS4.73 as at 33.1.60). 

. 1 * cnl 'y will depend on qualm cations and experience. i- 

Provltfont Fund Cpnlflbullon# • 

i,V 5 '® v , | 4 ad by iho 'crirfcnt law appointees will be required lo eofi- : 
•teum oV. , ?.?! r . 08 n, J D, thstr- gross monlhhr salory aubiecl to a m«xl-. 

S’.SSWB/- to thg Singapore Polytechnic Provident Fund. Sli'OS- 
5 ? I^feh dc «tl|| contribute 20 * per cent making it a total ot 


nu 1 "'iiwvin niu obi 11 iiiiuiUDl ns ■ rpaq ui u] 

'aJ?™} and dan be withdrawn at Ihe end ol ihe comma on 
w 'paiiure (ram Singe p pro. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NATAL 

' •^SBEBSr • 

PlETERMAftlTZBURQ 
Appllcstions era Invited horn 
suitably qualified peruana re- 
gardless Ol sox. reiifllon, raco, 
colour or national origin, lor 
appointment 10 ihe post of 

LECTURER IN ORGANIC 
OR SEDIMENTARY 
GEOCHEMISTRY 

The salary will be In Ihe range 
R S.100-R 13.20Q per annum 
The commencing aelety will oe 
dop Undent on ine qua fill canon a 
end/Or experience of the euc- 
cesali,( applicant. In addlilon. 
an annual variation, savings 
bonus I« payable, eubiect to 
Treasury regulation* 

Application terms, further par- 
ticulars ol the poet ana Informa- 
tion on pension, medlcAl' aid. 
group Insurant*, alalt bvrsAry 
nouBing loon and subsidy , 
achemea. lopg leaye oondlllans, 
and • ifAvellFnfl bxpensea on first 
Appointment sre oblalnsbla Iroin 
The Raglalrar, Unhreralty ol Natal. 
P.O. Box 378, Plotermarltiburg, 


3700, South Alrtoa. with whom 
applloqtlone. on Ihp graacrlb?d 
form, must be lodged noi liter 
lhai 30 April, mo. quoting 
reference RMS 0/30. 


Fringe BaneHts 

a iconpmy alt fares for ntafl member, wife end a mat Imam 
2 ii?j^ 0l i , ^ 0nl -. c ■!‘*r an below the ego al t$ years. 

Y-jlS?" Ua,1 * ,ll » 'or etatl member and (amity. 

.:. 7 J “ w «tlMd ycoomniodallon. 

. MW' l °cat festd ol 2 weeks. 

I ******** teave or ij v/eqke for every 3-yeer term. 

, iWiia « 6 per cent per annum interest mie. 

.J* 6 '* t° Apply '* • * 

r c^ m .I*'"** : ® " hfl r ho TAtairied In poire on at rhe'Ftngepnre 

« In wloi . a Chraham Street. London. BW1. 1 /wted Krrgoon.. 

; technic "t* Aesl -tent Regtelrar^Pcred nwl. Slrgapcrx- Poiy- 

tlfl!/’ / " "®* 10S3, Ghim Moh Ealaios Pom Odico 6mgeoo«o 


Deparlmertt of Geography 
Indian* University 
. Bloomington 

Applications are Invited lor % 
tenure track post ol Assistant 
Proleasof.ln physical geography 
fdr August iWh. 1980. .Tho Ph D. 
degree - Is- .required. Appiloania 
should fikvo -s strong igsoarch 
nlenlatlon ehq quaniiteilvp com- 
petenoe, end ehouid bo capable 
ol coniributlng lo gradusla end 
undergraduate 1 programmes. 
Climatology I* , prolerrod but 
other epacteillteS will be con- 
eldereO Including hydrology, 
tiuviol 'geoiiiorphotegy, soils end 
water ' resources. - 
. Those Interested should sub- 
mit curriculum vllaa find names 
ol four 1 referees by air mall to 
Professor Hofierl NTaelfe, Chair- 

■Ity. J Bldortilnaiorl, fndtane 
47M1,- U.H.A> 

Gloalng date, lor epplicalloni 
la Maxell Else .1980. 


TWO POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWS OR EHGIHEERS 
IN MATERIALS SCIENCE/ENGINEERING OR PHYSICS 

Ths Depmtment of Maieriais E.ng.nesrlng of the Swiss 
Federal Instiint of Technology in Lausonno has two 
vaca-icies within a National Program on Materials 
Scieoce. 

AREAS OF ACTIVITV 

(i) Tho development of research in the field ol fiacture 
mechanics of two phase alloys 

(ii) Development of X-ray techniques for studying plastic 
deformation in two phase alloys 

Candidates should have undertaken a Ph.D or similar 
training in an appropriate field. 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

A successful candidate will be responsible for develop- 
ing an independent tesearch program. Contracts will 
in the' first instmce be for a two-year period, at a salary 
of approximately sfr. 40,000 p.a. 

Applications, with curriculum vitae, should be addressed 
to Ecole Polytechnique FddOrale Lausanne, Service du 
personnel, 33, Av. da Cour, CH 1007 Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 




Colleges and 
Departments of Art 




COLIVTY OF AVON 

HAITI ACADEMY Ol' /tnr 

lli.AH nr DrHARTMGNr of 
I 1 N<. Alir <«ii.irte IV i. 

Knl.'iru: lUi.nea to Kf.tm 
'uiiUr iTiviiwi olUA U'i in r 
mortin eii|>|ilc<nioni, 

Ijh- imsr will be vai-nnl from 
1 m April 1 'iHO. 

ni'oifi-nilnn forme mui fur- 
ihir p.irllL ulflrs ninv hu iiD- 
i.iln.-ri iiom tho Prtnrti^ll. II i h 
Ai rfili irt 1 ' oi Art, Ccrslidin. 
’Wlllthlre. SN 13 OOn. 


General Vacancies 


Lecturer 

Design & , ^ 

Draughtsmanship 

Tlie Slafl'Training and Development Centre which provides a 
service lo Rolls-Royce Limited and British Aerospace is looking 
fora Lecturer in Design and Draughtsmunship. Alternatively, 
we would consider a competent Engineering Draughtsman/ 
Designer wi th an enthusiasm for teaching and an interest in 
the development ol young peopie^altitudcsund skills. 

Tlie Centre specialises in courses in engineering 
draughtsmanship and design for technician, student and 
undergraduate apprentices, graduate trainees and also adult 
re-training as aeronautical draughtsmen. 

The training provided includes design and make projects 
where students are seeking solutions to engineering problems 
set by Company departments, hospitals or cJIari ta ble 
organisations. 

Jntime, the successful man or woman would also be 
expected to assist with short courses for. Supervisory and 
Management Development. 

The Centre works a 37 hour week with normal Rolls-Royce 
monthly staff con dilions of employment applying. 

Our employment package is attractive and includes the 
benefits you would expect from a major British company. 
Ajssistance will be given with relocation, in certain cases. For 
further information and an application form please write * 
quoting reference TM200, to-Maurice Cromwell, 

Rolls-Royce Limited, P.O, Box 3, Filton, Bristol BSI27QE. 

I ROLLS I A 


UJUJ 


ROYCE 


& AERO DIVISION 


J 


HOUSE MANAGER 

Unity . Association require R 
House Manager rn adminis- 
ter nml run a house for 
eighteen young people, lw- 


OXFORD. UNIVERSITY 
CbAfPVTiNO (SERVICE 

computim; in tiir 

ARTS-PilOGftAJUtEll 


p relnta «|Ul updar 


Black Commiinliy. 

Salary will be 1 between 
£5,547-£fi,090 l»or afiaum 
fplus Lnnifon Wcfiiliilna). 
For further Information 
please contact : 

The Chairman, 

. . Unity Association, 3 
• Unity House, \ . 

90/92 Lancaster lined, 
London, W-li- 
Tcl. : 229 22SS/S6. . 


b.ON'T FOLLOW. 
JHE STAFFROOM 

•- copy- - 

• AROUND .... 

ask your • 
newsagent to keep 
. a copy of the 


THES 

tor you every 
Friday 
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foioti Vie w 

Organization 
$ the best 
protection 

?*pl -u“hJS 

^orofcsstoJial mmcuinoii and a 
Me union, in rhe past ninny 
Sole have seen Us role m b 
S essional association being the 
La relevant to polytechnics and 
S*er education generally. In tins 
Suction, NATFHE pubHcatanns 
Z c b as lw higher education policy 


need to preserve the higher educa- expand provision, in view of the 
rion system. What, therefore, can high and increasing levels of unem- 
I'iie unions bring to bear on the ployment among ail age groups and 
situation, to rho advantage of all in rhe pibifuHy low take-up rate for 


higher education ? 

Tile strength of unions such aa 


onsr-schoo] education. 

The protection of higher educa- 


NATFHE steins from their repre- tion demands the urgent creadou 
sentutloii of a coordinated, non- of the Nariniin] Rady us recoin- 


institutional 


mended bv the Oakes Cumnimce. 


combining membership at aH ucntlc- ' Tlii-s was one of the fundamentally 
mie levels in an institution. The “if w ideas in public sector higher 
views of such a diversity of mem- education ugrecd by all the inter- 



bership across all public sector 
higher education affected by the 
threatened cuts in expenditure i-s 
ascertained through the internal 
machinery of the union concerned 


usts involved — local authorities, 

institutional management and "On holiday again ? ” is the usual 
NATFHE.. It is needed not only to question from my burlier when I 
protect, higher education resources roll in mid-morning ; “ Whut do you 
tmd to oversee their distribution bur da in the holidays ? ” the inexorable 


—in NATFHE's case the Polvtech- *? * >rntec ! . tllc , *J el Q , nd totality of second question. The reply is 
rtics Advisory Panel and the Higher u P[ ovls, . on . n ”^ r °d with which attentively awaited not only by 

Education Standing Committee A the Associnnon is equally con- Sweeney, but by a riuartet of bus- 
clear perspective can be worked out co E).„* . drivers. "Well”, l flounder feebly, 


‘-.ufiLnuu oimiiniifi v-uiuumtce. «. rrvr „.,H 

clear perspective can be worked out A 


the Association is equally con- 1 Sweeney,' but by a quarter 


„„ n, ulumi n unae union, tnrougn tne ex- .u.hrtlef 
and special contribution of the oub- peruse of its permanent secretariat, 0 


fcch as lw higher education policy which represents rhe views of the 
Statement, il* evidence to the Fin- public sector higher edneurinn ser- 
i^lon Commission and its relations vice as a whole. This is partlcu- 
& such bodes as CNAA, BEC and larly important hecuuso the fore- 
fftC ure highly [plei'ant. , most need nt present is to protect 

| In the post NATKHEj trade and promote the role uf higher cdu- 
n.iri iui rule ha* always seemed to cation as a fundamental pari of 
(many people, both in higher ; educa- society, and to stress the purticular 
Son management and in NAiFrlEs and special contribution of the oub- 
W membership, as an encum- |j c sector, 
fiance to its standing as a proles- 

fijocal association. But limes arc [ ~ n ~ " I 

Esaging and such uitiuules to M I 

Eadc unionism will need to change, 
fio. Tiie positive role of trade 
Monism needs to be examined and 

•ttepsed by all elements of higher . . 

feuemion. management and staff, - ■■ . — , ,1 

nwncillors and permanent officials. As any television viewer knows 
[ The most obvious fact of life in at the present time, die future of 
laiiytechnics and institutes of higher society will be moulded by the sill- 
! dotation at the moment is the con chip and the robot car maker. 


Current attempts to reduce higher 
education provision through tile 
“ capping ” of the uilvauceil further 
education pool and the implemerusi- 


" the teaching term lius finished, 
but there's an awful lot of reading 
to do, and administrative work, 
getting exams ready, preparing 



.with their contacts in the world m 
Government, both local and 
national, and bodies such M the 


national, and bodies such m the Yet it's only a couple of months 
TUC, has an obviously central func- from the annual protest of my body 
lion in protecting the idea of higher nguinst the inordinate pressures of 
education, bojtli from the dcpmla- mental work. How right Mao and 
tions of noli tiei mis and the Hint thy the women’s movement wore to 
or tne public. emphasize the psychic costs of our 


WM 


f. ncflici in institutions between 
^■uiasement ond tmons, and at a 
fckwdw level with local authorities, 
an outcome would not only 


mltiwi Ley land, Highei education, to survive if management and those ins well’*. A few well-chosen 

eh a* f „ ? f m nnrrm! r r , vvhoni J thcv M ‘ nn «P e proceed in the questions, uiid HU instant verdict : 
lU same direction. Properly handled •‘Stress”. ’‘What, me?” I re- 

l.ewiechSmn^) 18 Tthai d nn 6 *« w “ n > e plied modestly. ’’ I'm made of iron 


tpetkcu tho ability of public sec- new technology. Tt has an equally the manat “mem in H colleae can 

,’Wr higher education to protect it- valid role in providing for the in- ■ »uYm of cnlSon and 

ImII, it would be in fuct, quite creased leisure time that may well Strength cohesion and 


Mlf, it would be in fuct, quite 
vUecesMiy. 

k. It it beyond comprehension that 
wnaeemeat iu institutions would 
beUrely wish to run down their 


he thrust on rhe population In the 
near future.. Education for its own 


sake and for; jh« heeds of society u5 hooo t hat those w<ho in the 'past 


Wtely wish to run down their are the two sides of rhe same coin, have boon sceptical of such a need 
allege. The local authorities gen- and not matters to be prioritized. will infuimcioli ?,« |,Y he 22 

Wly have regard to the well being There is rtn’ufgW need, there- tectio of e service P 

•f tbe service. There is therefore fore, to increase rather than reduce C L ^ 

kjenaln Identity of interest, be- the proportion of those entering RaV Grace 


Wen management und unions in higher education. In ccmiln parts 
vfficr education. Inc major prob- • of the country, particularly the five 
md w to convince the Government northern counties of England, there 
,no tne Public 'ss.a whole of Lhe is an especial need to maintain mid 


Grants, course 
|uid elusive 
feuidelines 


If T now go on to express sume qunugo on cither side of the binary 
opinions about . this subject, they . Hne, which, just because it is so 
are mine alone and not those of the trusted and representative, is 
committee. The situation seems to impotent to intervene with any 
be this: “level funding” worries effect. Finding a way of setting 
the universities because of the un- guidelines which will be adhered 


certainties it generates, not just t()i will be an elusive task. But ploughing through mounds of. 

over overseas ■ludents but also a Equally so will be the machinery loiters and . committee renorts, 
host or other things. Jobs whole f or implemerumlon. Hitherto, it «eminnrs. supervising. PhD stuuepts, 

‘L, “‘i _ j 1 o £ seems to have been assumed that doing tn'ks. writing tilings liketjus, 

u e » e l« ^ oir es this will be through intervention do nunctnote and eut uo tli« day. 

*5 JKSiiS . from above, via the UGC in the Books, articles, esrnys, theses, des- 

inUnxtrir 0 'unlf Ha* university sector and the inspector- ccnd liko hail and the piles of un- 

S Li,? n ote and regional advisory councils rend offprints and ‘unanswered 

\ in the public sector. I suspect, letters inch heavenwards. 


ihe managsmeni in h college can an d J’ve always done more- writing, 

be o source of cohesion and teaching and administration thun 

strength. the nvuruge bear.” “ Precisely ", lie 

Higher education lias a funds- SQ id, and handed me u Valium pre- 
mental need of trade unionism ; let scriptinn. A year Inter, I’d re- 
us neoe ihat ifoose w<h-o in the pasi pressed the Incidoni, but he hadn't : 
lujye boon sceptical of such a need “You’re laic”. “Late?” “Yes, 

will in fin me join us in the pro- yuu we re here oil November 8 iHSt 

lection of ihe service. yeur,” 

RaV Grace Mid-November: six weeks after 

" the onset of the year: new courses. 

The author is cl, air, nan of the ««« students, an above A«J 
NATFHE polytechnic advisor n mound* of paper. Despite the whole- 
, tun cl 1 " hearted cooperation of colleagues, 

- _ large chunks of udmkiisi ration can't 

. , , he hived off ; cx-o/ficio. cnordma- 

qunugo on citiier side of tne binary |i 0 n, rcprckaiuqtioii end recalcitrant 
line, which, just because it Is so pvoblonis require professorial atten- 
trusted and representative, is t i nn . And much It 'ad. persenahi, 
impotent to intervene with any [ 00 . Not beiiig Head this year is a- 
effect. Finding a way of setting rclieC ; being Dean was to bo sen- 
guideline'i which will be adhered tcnccri to illiteracy and frustration. 




So far it seems unlikely. For 


Sraae S! Sir Education « . pmtorji wlti .-con; Imre broadly un- flurry of the yenr-end, for although 


Is accompanied by a change in the - The really hectic periods are the 
pattern of mandatory grants. As beginning and end of rhe year. By 
long as first degree courses mono- t he third term,. things hove become 


more routine- 


comes the 




V.f ru»nnj' fn fliii nf emphasis took place, in which wa y by late June, every committee 
Etlundon and Scienc^^hev prefer ' P. riori| y wns given to funding part- | n the university clears the decks 
the d6vH tiicv know the UGC on t,me> post ®*P®Hebce and adult ilicreafu-r. ■ By mid-July, the dust 
SJ one Vide and tlie’ local auriiori- students in just those areas where has settled. Then you may take 
t es^wKslitei 1 ^some reh!M?MM t,,e ‘' 0 ,s n nationfll need be “ er three weeks’ holiday, and thereafter 

Ofl^Como ittee— onThe o e! But trained manpower, I believe that there are five or six virginal weeks 
Uaxes uomnmtee — on ine oinei . nut, , liiii.: \.~c — .k. d n< Into nMr 


empUnsis took place. In, which way by late June, every committee 
priority was given to binding part- | n the' university clears the decks 
time, post experience 1 and adult thereafter. ■ By mid-July, lhe dust 
students in just those areas where has settled. T^en you may take 


even if the UGC was the right sort 
of agency to intervene, there is little 
that in recent years its interventions 


the flexibility of the system to adapt before the machine, slips into gear 


er Price 


myself chairman of a’- 


have mode any significant difference been based on this Immediate flexi 


to the pattern of university courses. 
They used to. 

Hie . massive cap : tai grants of 
the J9G0s coruHH ly fixed the shape 


knairmnn im h. iiic cuiunuiv iuiu me mapo 

| r«nTOtitee . of the House, of. .of much of what now goes, bu in 
3? «itemr>ting to scrutinize universities Tor • the . r foreseeable 
Bdmmivrsiiioh and ex-' fuuirfe. But since that money dried 
Kin* • Phpartment of up, the UGC Seems to do little 


sdmlnlsirsiiion and ex- 
S, .ihe Department of 
« , Science . and the 


universities Tor the foreseeable ^ jtredfl naod -ld; Iqllow • the 

fuuire, Rur since fhat 'fnnAev dried f! B 8. drtns, T suspect, would follow 


would astonish everyone. once more. You’ll probably take 

■ Further' education has always some of it in attend n' pcnrsssionnl 
been based on this immediate flexi- conference (you should}- bo 
bility to demand and both univer- sjve writing means ciLh.er taking 
titles and polytechnics can leant a time off tcHchlnq altogetlier 
lot from ir. If the carrot of a new lng into ■ free* time, sic nor mol 
pattern ;bf grants were avallabJe;. family life. One result of that i?_ 
tite students ' (Wnuld ‘ come fbr ward, the ..doctor s. surge ryi ■ . r| - 


bility to demand and both univer- 
sities and polytechnics can leant a 


science . and tne 

iftfS&V 11 *! waft**' -••• " 

the ftedd-’ before 

^he meagre 
feufj* fAr'.r-onr • task. 


UDfh i nuoiitki, ivuuiu iimim i 

the students. Redeployment huo By now, colleiigues in the poiy- 
leas traditional forms of higher (and technics will beV ianr ting: Try 

•/ .x'i'ii . , ...i _ . ■ . a-. — ' .mU . -SU IUa hnnrlFiil -Af 


a Sunday which meant three unin- 
terrupted hours to read half a , 
book, and ttvn hours to finish it 
today (piminwhile another PhD 
thesis plopped onto ‘ the desk, and 
I dropped this Diary for 24 hours 
to attend a seminar). Since read- 
ing-speed steps up as you go on, 

1 read twice ns much in the sume 
period of clock-time as I can with 
ringing pliones and knocks on 
doors. I don’t know whether pxy- * 
chologists have done much work on \ 
the psychic consequences of nil this 
switching on and off, ond the dead- 
lines— a committee for two hours, 
letters f»r an hour, a class, writing 
a reporL, and so on — but it enn't 
be good. Little wonder that we're 
witnessing new " diseases of civiliza- 
tion " for which my doctor’s pills 
arc no solution. The Malaysian 
traditional doctor on television the 
oLher night had it better : “ Musi uf., 
ihy patients '\ Jie.said, “ ero suffer- 
ing from envy, anxiety- and dii-i 
■ appointment \ *!, 


But there’ are great satisfaction^ k 
and privileges, too. T* was reward • 
ins to see that in Huey's recem " ■ 
survey One’s colleagues put out 
denar intent in the top four. Maybe, 
this will ga same way' to mmint' 
tiie hee-hr3 , « i i of. 'laughter that lhe * 
men tit>n 'of the wond “ sociology *■ 
still evokes from one’s more Nemv . 
d^r dial colleagues. For myself, l’v« , 
never beMevcd tfliat ■astromniy was ; 
" better ” than,, say, dhennJstry,. or 
intrinsically more or Jess " scien- 
tific ”, The Giwrj/iuu had it r-ighr . 
when it used to ask rftvlawers onl; . 
to huLher reviewing books “good o' • 
their kind.” Some ejeommusts or< 
lousy of their kind, odd there is bat 
and goad physics. But. a prufensloi 
that is in the business of Lookint; 
analytically at socieJ arranqememc 
from ili-s family or Che lab to lh« , 
International community,' worrier . 
those wflun don't liko tiie assumption), 
underlying ifieyr behaviour tuu 
frxpffdt. , ket alone criticized. It'i 
much easier for five- out of si* 
mi&mlie'Vfl of our Senate to say ** VV.< . 

. bock, the vice-chancellor" in c>bj^ 

. Ing do .G ovwinp^pt cu to, and than i* { 
■da iwfhlrws nhemscilves, JatUvidnollT 
or .collect ivfriv. tg express or rirticii- . 

Crtiioogtion ' to xenTTihobic, 1 
diviivlvc and regressive policies. 


mom than divide a dimiiiishlna leas traditional forms of hlghor (and technics will ^ wir Ong: ' try 

‘ ' A'^ammiT«^miBht S it lust often further) education could bd doing ritsearch in , the handful ;pf 

■S K =f!Al«S p,, w« 0f 8»hi.Mlly and Igjr. 

examples of their iitievveiitiontst . n^rsanaliihd InteMicrsa^na^cost of 

powers' : thev ' rcitornted . lhe -'. We can do Mule more than point personal P C J S ” 

^Russian exercise ’’ -vH years of k, for the Goyernment &SR 

sW T ratloni»featJon ^-hardly” ‘the U act. B-W we are conscious of ^-?‘1^ U L P n^ I^flnr,nc WitiK 


fbr'.rour task, powers,: they rdtotpted ...the. 

H M fpquwto to -iiive^rigar*; “ Russian exercise ” — ;14 years- of 
1 ow V w® have 1 now begun slow rationalization ^ hardly" ihe 
Mniwi: cbo *®*i stiibject ;. “The flexible impact oir the system that 
htoh'i, “^^SanlMtion • of higher Mr Carlisle Is looking for. >. I 
’^ e ch°«e it susnect tit c minimal powers of the 
i 4 *.%h2*?^Eh.CWliale asked UGC to innovate • would he no 
iTbroid^ 'hq-.wflS interested greater in ? re-inca'-nato Onkes on 
E •'ttilir - ^ 'piltielioe* " to tlie other side of the binorv lino. 

■ l° r .highiv quaJi- • It would be another re presea lettvo, 
Erlihiiffl.' rfi" '■lid somb sort of Institutional body, expert a* cutting 


. WUIUBV 1«UL I1VIU AIK SVVUVi WHW BU, ", | _ .t_U_Li .. ' 1 

. even greater concentration^ of re- financial crtsisi in nubllsbuig 
aourcet hito orthodox, first degroo FjJ) f“he tore of that, as 


courses. Tills, I suspect, is the last 
thing tho Govern "*enr wants or. the 


will the steady erosion of the staff- 
student ratio, ' the contribution of- 
successive uovonttdoiUB to the ■ 


dream up 
ch in odd 


,TKe even' more impotent studtn'H 
can only 1 choN-sivje this Jctivorgy h* 
resatt to unoa-i^ioitTtox methods— ■’ 
perufi^n'orM. «4jiph arp large! v sv«i- : 
l>o Me, but " 'd>i infcerruitt eatabtish' 1 ' 
routine?, ■ nail ' . theieby provok* •• 
fut t'Vior r»f»e f-rqm tiiose to wlr'n 
order ami hloiat chy are aacrcd. Th» , 
mill tints' t'wsn 'gat danenvneed »' 

'■ intinddeto-.s •» and " btuudiu ”, uik \ 
I got labelled q *' qitieHng " for try- , 
ing to «4w>.w itbnt overseas student' .. 
fed personelly tiw^dtened in r , 
-ref 1st society and are nteo genuinely : 
concerned ' until the universities’ ' • 
future. But tn the conservative they - 
arc the barbarians at bhe gate, 

Peter Worslej 

The author .is professor of sociology - 
at the Uni tiers iip of .Mat\ff\estet. K . . 
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TUB TIMES IIIOIIKB.. liiniCATlUN SUPPLEmb^ 


Laurie Taylor 


, JA*, 



Impossible to concentrate on bis 
tutorial report* — on the . tcrmly 
problem of finding new synonyms 
tor “ satisfactory " — while those 
voices pounded through his wall. 
MiirgJieL Thatcher, Mellon J 
.Steven son and noiv William 
Whitoluw: "Short sharp shock:" 
(applause); n Everything done at 
the double " (wild dicers » ; “ Teach 
them a lesson they won’t for set 11 
(standing ovation). 

Odgore and his duinn video 
aasseLte recorder. What a way to 
run a seminar. He could just see 
him sitting there 11 ho sonic over- 
grown Captain Spook pressing 
Multi- coloured buttons, working at 
Ilia, remote control freeze frame, and 
delivering that absurd lecture on 
‘'the new authoritarianism''. 

It was not 0(1861*8’ political views 
which aroused such profound irrita- 
tion — uhey were so anachronistic 
that oven the most pusillanimous 
students treated them with con- 
tempt (" But Mr Odgers, do you 
rlrinl: we’ll have time to get to these 
barricades if a therriw nuclear war 
breaks out”). * No, it was that 
machine. . 

Ilia current sensitivity tn the new 
technology was hardly helped by 
rite fact that some buffoon kept 
stuffing copies of tile Council for 

• Educational Technology Bulletin in 
his pigeonhole, “ Becoming aware 
of • mioro- electronics u . was t)ie 

■ tn Midi’s • ; headline. . . . Innocuous 
enough, perhaps, hut there under- 

• rieath -has* hut r^coEiltar 

• able tfttwbtft to induce panic In 
traditional academics: “ Wien weUv 
moved our deckchairs from port to 
Starboard on the Titanic tve should 
taka note of the iceberg." True, 
there were chattier little reports in- 
side of the everyday-doing* of these 
new electronic pedagogues — “ The 
finqt speaker was Roy Dorejfi pro- 
ject member of MAP. Mr Do rev's 
opening . gambit of regufrlng. his 
audience to indicata bv raised hand 
who had. changed their house/ Job/ 
Itfoer/spouse -within the last two, 
years not only introduced the idea 
Of jnariagemznt of change but gave 
Professor, Gosling a change to fur - 
’fbe»' entertain us with his own 
inimitable brat\d of humour — but it 
was quite cflear . that terror was the 
nadne of the oirae. * There ‘In the 
■ccompanydhg^oooklet for example, 

. JM .the', epopalyptic . declaration 
v There U not unlimited time, if 
change, u coming it ibill cotne with 
.unprecedented speed,'. We need td 
think and ' act . tenth Cotlrnee' end 
resdhitfon" • 

‘ ^bitriige and resolution. He rfeluct- 
' **™y turned Iris ftace to the iceberg 
mid Vegoai another; riffle through 
the audio -ristial directory which bad 
■reived vrithtato . CET news- • • Per- 
-Imps now Wad tiie 1 time ' to make 
^oatle pi bloc addition 1 to his 1 present 
teobhologlcaV Armoury of a battery 
powered slide 'viewer arid' a Dan- 
sotte Major record-player. The 
' ES 3003, for examples : ** The com- 
plete answer tn simple cross fade 

• spovr -oi?,' Complex mukt-image' -pre. 
•fjMlttidOoS.'*- ' (It mlgte” b« I.tho 

• wmplbto i «uyfw, ; he ■ miised, 
but what , ifl ■ God’s bamo' >** 

: RiO’ question?) : Ito -wanisod' for 
a nromopt lp an abortive attempt 

S i make sens^ of the clpctrosbnie 
oaan— " It’s • the . software that 
■ makes the show but Its > the .hard* 
ware that itfykojt tiie sbf turure -be- 

fore Moving btt to the merits of ! the 
Edrlvislial portable lector n ,’ * incor- 
traiatfog mtarophbtte-; amplifier .(iiui 
. toudwreU^er buw* into the lid ”. 

■ Only one' icem ratiglir and liuld 
his attention the Bowen' illiunltran 
slide copier. 1 A* Kolih Joseph tuned 
up next door No more taxpayer's 
money*’: "Stand > Ofi - fheir own 
feet ”, be sat bock in Jtta chair and 
contentedly reflected 1 oil the admit- 
able .affinity bdtween the ipectffca- 
tlons; of tlub device; and the’ Mkely 
products of tile now electronic class- 
ixi on is. The Ho won lltiimiirfln,- it 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Financing overseas students 




Un 


Sir, — A great deal bus been mu id in 
your columns, and 1 agree witli 
must nf il, concerning the undcsirn- 
biiiiy of excluding overseas students 
from British universities by imposi- 
.titiji of substnnLially greater tuition 
feus. However, the iissut option 
tends to be that such students are 
of foreign nationality, with no claim 
,on the British taxpayer. While l 
do, not think that this is necessarily 
a good reason for discouraging such 
students, the assumption itself is 
; not carreer. 

A person born and brought up in 
Britain, who takes a job abroad 
cun, after a couple of years, find 
himself classified os an oyer seas 
student if he wishes to take u 
course at a British university, even 

1 if. as in uiy caso, he has paid 
Urirtsh taxes for 20 years nr more. 

As a CJK taxpayer, 1 diouifully 
contributed funds tn enable iiinii- 
moroble students, both British and 
overseas, to undertake university 
courses or very nominal tuition fees. 

2 thoroughly approved this arrange- 
ment, confident that if at any stage 
I wished to take advuntage of this 
service myself, r would be able 
to do so. Now that my circum- 
stances may make it just about 
feasible tn maintain myself in the 
UK For an academic year, I find 
that tuition fees are astronomically 
beyond my means, though perhaps 
1 should in fairness add that home 
student fees are already about one 


went over -in the offensive by press- 
ing on the UGC and the Govern- 
ment the possibilities of our helping 
both ourselves nnd the balance of 
payments by not merely maintain- 
ing but increasing the numbers of 
foreifiiii- -financed overseas students? 
It has, surely, been clear for 
quite some time thnt governments 
are neither able nor willing to 
continue funding universities on the 
scale' to which we had become 
accustomed. So if our institutions 
arc to maintain their plant and to 
keop their staff employed, new 
markets have got to be developed. 
Given the high average quality of 
our institutions, given the fact that 
wo operate in die most popular 
world language, and given some 
willingness to set up and to sell 
new courses where appropriate, we 
should be able t-o achieve a really 
big increase. 

But if ivc are to help nurse Ives 
in this way, then surely two things 
which we absolutely must have from 
government are: first, tfiio freedom 
to act fee* to such overseas students 
at realistic a ud internationally com- 
petitive levels ; and second, a firm 
assurance that wo shall be allowed 
to benefit from any successes in 
increasing our overseas sales. (Most 
of us, I fear, do uot believe that 
it is • even possible to maintain 
existing munber* if we have to 
charge fees vested to average 
rather than marginal costs ; while 
enterprise and imagination are in- 
hibited by the present fear that 


light-year ahead of mv pocket, so success would be followed by off- 
thut the extrn half light-year r,MO 

represented by overseas fees simply 
compounds the injury. 


setting cuts in next year’s grants.) 
An approach on -the linos indicated 
above, iudicoduitg a spirit of get-up 


in tlie report of the London Con- 
ference on Overseas Students pub- 
lished in September, 1979. In a 
report which the Leeds AUT 
published last December we came 
to broadly the same conclusion, 
namely that the net benefit to the 
Exchequer is about £500 for each 
student. 

The margin of uncertainty in drib 
estimate is quite large, but dint 
there is a substantial economic 
benefit from .the money overseas 
students bring into this country to 

S iort themselves there can be no 

it. 

The Government response to this 
argument lias been disappointing. 
Baroness Young (House of Lords. 
December 12, 1979) said; “It is 
difficult to quantify what these 
benefits are, and we have yet to 
see figures which will stand up to 
rigorous examination however she 
pure no reason why die estimate 
in die LCO.S report I have cited 
is unreliable. ... 

hi his reply to die chairman of 
the London Conference the Secret 
rory of State for Education, Mr 
Murk Carlisle, wrote: "F would 
remind you of wliat was said in 
the debate in the House of Lords 
on July 5, 1979, where it was 

C ointed out that our reward In 
avitig overseas students here lias 
nor noticeably helped our overseas 
trade position over tho years and 
mat not all the money oversees 
studonts spoil d is a net benefit to 
our economy (Hansard Columns 
G01-G02).” 

. The reference is te a contribu- 
tion in the debate ’by Lord Vai 2 ey 
which contained no sorious eco- 


aud '8° self-help, would surely strike nomte analysis but only a casual’ 

■f-5 y !2rtr t,C Mf ll ? rd l ? n l ,1, 1 lsCL T s reference to Israeli asparagus I That 
battered by blind .aud wholesale this was tho best reply Mr Carlisle 


Yours faithful Iv, / 

R. F. TAPSELL , f 
95 Dean Rond, 1 ' 

Bateman, G153, 

Western Australia. 

Sir,— Your correspondent John 

Sully is ns a ■ county councillor -Rca-dtag Uulvorsitv. 
rightly concerned about the foreign 

exchange lose te West Yorkshire Sir,— An estimate of trite economic 

from any reduction in numbers of benefit from the monoy overseas 

overseas students (January 25). Is students bring into die country, Joint Secretary, Leeds Association 
it. not time that the universities which John Sully socks, was ill ail c of University Teachers. 


opposition to any arid all- cuts >n 
public expenditure. 

Yours faithfully. 

ANTONY FLEW, 


. . .. - v - reply Mr Carlisle 

felt able to make to tie argument! 
about the economic benefits nf over- 
seas students Is an indication of 
me amount of thinking which has 
Spue Into Government policy on 
this matter. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALAN SLOMSON, 


History Joafahls 


Sir,— ’Hie recent survey of history 
periodicals by Profcssur • Root* 
must be welcomed by elieu- editors 
but It daeis' oontaiu some inaccura- 
cies which ought *o be noted. J3w- 


UurOpeiai / Studies' Review 1$ 'edi- 
ted fritah Lancaster arid ’The ,Jbur- 


tory did not become the organ of 
tho Historical. Association until 


nal of European Studies Ertirn ‘ East 
Auf'lia and not die other wav round. 
It is also important to distinguish 
between journals which happen to 
be edited from particular univer- 
sities and dinse which anc qion- 

gffi IX igp* 

$ sag' •». 

survey also oirorMtiinates the num- editor. History. ' 

her of deooflndnatloiial mansions pir- ' , ’ • * ■• 

reiitly available on Roots’* caith, Sfr,--Kind friends' have boon quick 
whatever nlay bp thq case liii God’s to point out to mo a number of pal- 
heaven. The Congregational and ’ pable errors in iny article about' 
Presbycaxari jown-aJs ha. refers to . historical . journals. My bead is 
have , been fand o »to »be. Journal bloody arid bowed.* ; Tfie slips are 
of the United Reformed Church ■ moidy tbe effect, of an Over-confi- 
History Society. Separate Proceed- dent .memory .and foey undu'llne 
published jiy (nuMrnfe. tbe perils, iohoreut in, oral history. . 
^ Mathodista. , tortouterly wheq interviewee and 
Since 1972, ,27|« Journal of Content -' ; mlgmaWer are one and die same., 
pOrary ■_ History hks been published Yours sideerely, 

Pubhcatiions. and not by lYAN ROOTS. .. 

Wetdehfeld and • Hlcolton. . ’ The University of Exetec. 


'Research, and no doubt all those 
apparent pillars • of academic 


Web of intrigue 

Sir, -—The problem of Arthur Sol- bcftodoxy su"(*'^aa the Rerieiw^o/ 
conservative Left is not so Economic; Studios, the Economic 
mu«to dtelav cptisttpation as- iheb ' Journal and the Lipsoy and Samuel- 
tr^minMS. Thus tlm vogue for par- son textbooks, are all flabby Key- 
Hctpsttve 'management, to which, neslabs, plotting with insidious 
S° K u ot jj contributor, Provost Marxists to turn everyone info cab- 
■huddaby, dasareotly' refers, in, Ills' bnges subsisting bn state pension*. 
emjnentty MnsOUe approach to edu- : Ond 'cbn only speculate on how far 
oat tonal cute, arises from the. con- ■ tho rpt bas spread; Indeed. I note 
ceptual nonsense . of f> industrial lhat Arthur Seldoh does quote Marx 
democracy •. ivhh approval at one point, lu- Ills 

to, a J sfogie ptriytothttiic . dhteetor . life *•; . have ■ ina dvettSnwy / bbpii ! 

conowaine^l by ; f* pwridpotioii- . W ^iMhced into this web oJf iuttifiuA. , ' 
deyblbti-iriakicg ” ■ who .could' not'! Nbm'thpteflS, hU‘ ' expose has’’ 
prfoct a '10 per qopt . induction In eomo as something of a relief to 
n^xt year’s .budget with a ,10 pec ■ some of my move parahoid cdln- 


crnii., itttjxqvoruqiu , id . academic rq4c$ who uad alWaysi thought 'o! 
achaovembrir. \ ; tho> economic - establishment “In 

•An . : oMtiaptoattoa .... liberal would' Hfi?-- ffewdog: Mjgt ■ yi -the 




Yours truly* 

RALPH HOTW1T2; 
Principal Lecturer 
Studies, 1 
Polytechnic of the Sbtifh 


$hlb fcOuntry und jnsttty their ax- 
.. .. plol totnn i ■ . by. .• 1 : tho ■ rapacious 

iv:Managembnt V !- 

South Bank. . TOPOROWSK^ ! > ' ■ 


pori o^^toa .Interna. . p^ySiilcTs^ 
ia' 8tending . I am bfced- at 

, Couf btonde • in your.-'i^ue dated also , run 
jpepru^y t erroneously refers’ to me ' internatlanal OfxiM*' ; T ./ 

-w /«y -UW MUMUI grid m Mlftr . reserves the bn AsrfS ' ^ ^ • 


~ — rr.—- -- , mH . u . Letters fot pubhcati6n shoui4 arr\t}C; 

Soldpn s reyclaBibn that most dt my an TiWsdqi) ill oming at tho. , latest;' 
fi>uow-Otionpjuists i i in comWnotian ' They -should ba as short as passible-' 
witJi the lay press, ..die National qnd the oditor retlervcs the nghtlio. 


Vocational 

studies 


-Ulster standards .. . . . r . -i : 

Sir,— As a member of die staff of 
of die New University of Ulster, 
writing as an individual, I sliouJd 
be sorry to see uncliaHenged tho 
.suggestion implicit in Paul McGill’s 
article and explicit in vbur head- 
line (TH22S,- January 25) that 
academic sbandards here do not 
match up to those generaHy prevail- 
ing in universities ,in the United 
Kiugdoui. That ia uot a view heOrd 
from our external oxaminers who 
obmpare favourably tho standards 
attained ■ by our s^udonts witii 
those elsewhere. ' TSie quality of 
«he graduaees of this university has 
not been called in question and it 
is surely by that criterion that we 
dliould be judged. 

Mr McGDl la particularly mis- 
leading when be draws comparisons 
between our undergraduates’ quali- 
fications on entiy add the “ national 
average To_ do so to fo ignore 
tile fact tbaf the' range of disciplines 
making up thto university are for 
nom being r mirror of the 
national scone. More ' than that, 
Utis preoccupation- with • vety 
general averages masks ;tlie iiniyer- 
sity s considerable 'success' In 
eivouregfug mature 1 - applicants; and 
in widening access fo-hkhei’ ediiba- 
tMm for ’ second chance" students, 
an activity to wliicli tlris university 
was potnndtted -long before ’ too 
I'i’few. - 1 dlfoltolshiiiK' : l^year-old 

fashion. 

,'aWe eisoWheve. ■ j.. i 

I '(r . ■ ' ^ Vor altyw cem'ot afford; to 
oe cqmpkurenr about its 'fiiuire — 
' and 1 fp** one .have 

;gWKS5 k’Sn.gfe*^ 

P«« 1 fW mention 

/Co Iri'jrihe, 
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Sir, — Dr Arthur Susy’s ^ 
«ng article in T7ie THES Z 
25) urges « change of cNrection 
students from the non-v^, 
ju-ca of studies to the vocaUr/ 
l lie meoliantom for this *«, % 
ns a reduction iu die Dumber' 
non -vocational comses in ^ 
oiKourage the more 
stmlonts to study rootfoul l- ; 

It is to be hoped ihn d 
Suddaby’s plea will he ^ 
by those responsible for u, 
approvals. On occasion*, u . 
missions for carefully consjJ 
vocational courses have W 
rejected, wlrile at die i^- 
time, applications for Hben] r ! 
type degree courses hav« W; 
approved. It is nal Muptiskitf 
as a consequence, students bf < 
been attracted by the ovembdd[ 
Humber of lion-vocaldoniil-ipf 
courses bring offered, while • 

! courses— as tor exaam>le toogur 
ing studies and engineer In ti ' 
not found favour. < 

The curious reasons ailmai/l 
discouraging some rocawjf 
courses . are a littJc dlsrociwjf 
too — ranging front " too rocifoi 
to tiie so-called difficulty, of M 
ing whetiier N skills ” ire un 
able at degree level, It nqfc 
argued that If the Inl&ina |v 
vocational courses had recthdV 
same encouragoment as thole ^ 
uon-vocntlonal courses over ihefuj. 
.few years, industry might nun!- 
have a shortfall of qualified »tj 
sonuel in certain key ami a, 
tninly, those responsible for *prr } 
ing courses should give due vcl- . 
to the requirements of emplr.-> 
and to die likelihood of vnrJ 
employment bofore coming n£: 
decision. , f 

It is a cause for concern to- 
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Slippery slope of 6 level f undin 
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The policy of the present Govern- wage rises. Cash limits are bound 
nient towards higher education to be used as h .subsidiary inbchan- 
neems to have two prongs — rcther Ism to control not only public expen- 
se Morion’s Fork. If the “ broad diture but to bring down inflation, 
steer" (and us associated para- Second, tbe very large increases 
phcmulia of course rational ivation) in tuition fees for overseas students 
docs not get you, level fimdmg have knocked on equally targe hole 
will. Jn broad terms me main- in university finances. Whether 
laincd sector of polytechnics nnd sufficient students willing and able 
colleges is more likely to be to pay the new fees will come for. 
affected by the broad steer and 
' raiioiiaLfcatioii, while tho universi- 
ties are more at risk ns a result of 
level funding. Last week \ve dis- 
cussed the former threat: tpis week 
wi will irjTth ejtamirie' the impLicu- 
tiona of level funding. 

I.orel funding means, at least in 
theory, thnt the universities will 
romhuio to receive their present 
level of resources, no more and net 
less. It sounds faJrly generous in 
the present scramblo to moke cuts 
in public expenditure. It is faixly 
generous provided that universities 
do actually receive level funding. 

The University Grants Committee 


pay 

ward to plug this hole is extremely 
doubtful, Tbe best estimate bf the 
universities at present Is that the 
overall number of overseas students 
will decline by half. If this hap- 
pens, u hi vers i tics will' suffer a re- 
duction in ilicir income far more 
serious than miy cut in their re- 
cur rent grant is likely to produce. 

Third, further cuts cannot be 
ruled oift. The Government in the 
most agitated fashion is searching 
around for new areas of public 
spending to cut. Social security and 
council housing seem to be the 
most popular candidates at the 
mom.enr. but it is hard to believe 


did a good Job last slimmer of pro- ina win ‘ he Governme 

let ting the universities from the L h ot befurtherroduced^ next ^ted policy 

first wave of Conservative cuts— "®* toe *' ur "' er *£2hJ? I v Irr1J Thcv should a 
even if irs private urgings had to - vear . or , so ’ - et hci over,| y oi 
be supplemented by a 


“ * irs I" 1 ™" maings covertly. Level foodlog is . thinly 


theatrical public letter about a 6 per 
cwu cut in student' numbers ! ' 

The first difficulty with level 
funding is thnt It is very difficult 
eren for a Government of goodwill 
to ensure that universities do in 
fact receive the same level of re- 


.* - whhw .... sources,' -and It is very easy for a 

vocational schemes whlfn men hi; Government less well disposed to prospect is 
cxpros9ed requirements bf Indiv;' higher education to give universities declining r 
which have die backing d ! -* ' u, ‘ ’ ' 7 


defended line which can easily be 
breached- 

The second difficulty with level 
funding is that, even if cash limits 
aro por used to undermine . it, if 
the overseas students' fees gamble 
pays off, and if further cuts aro 
avoided — three very big " ifs V-rthe 
still one of either 


academic staff in universities means 
that throughout the 1980s they will 
become more expensive as they 
move inexorably up the incremental 
scale. The same number of staff 
will cost more money, so the same 
amount nf money will pay for 
Fcwe>' stuff (the maintained sector 
will face the same problem in the 
1990s if times are still hard). So 
universities face a stark choice : 
they can either reduce their student 
numbers, at incalculable coat to 
ihck- public image and at a more 
rosily defined cost to their 
academic balance ; nr- they can 
allow their units costs, und so rheir 
standards, tn decline. As units 
costs have already been eroded 
damogingly during the 1970s, that 
Is hardly a more attractive alterna- 
tive. 

What should the universities’ re- 
sponse be to this growing financial 
threat ? They should certainly 
persist In their attempts to persuade 
the Government to modify its short- 
‘ J . " . on oversoas students. 
They should also continue to supple- 
ment by public agitation the private 
persuusions of the UGC. But a 
point may be reached when both 
these are inadequate. The violence 
which this Government is offering 
to the conventions nf university 
finunce may In the end have to be 
answered bv equal violence to con- 
vention. If further damaging cuts 
are made aud there appears nn 
hopo of redress, a boycott of the 
customary relations with the Gav- 


triallsts. find for which -~ TJ , 
and well-paid posts exist for .j 
gradiladng are rejected. Lei usbc 
that tho views and • prop«d‘-; 
colleges aud institutes of W;- 
education which are prlvtlt|«j; 
-.have strong links, with industry*! 
commerce will be seriously »* 
favourably considered. 

Yours faithfully, . - • : 

GERALD STOCK!) ALE, 
Prluclpal, West Glamorgan Ian - - 
of'FIigner Education. 


_ numbers or declining 

less money while pretending tint atandarda. There are two reasons ernment J should certainiv be con 
they we receiving level funding, for this. Flrsr, there is Mill some s jdered. The resignation of the 

1'bnVii _■ _ ovitrtneinnoi’u lilmtiPtirilvn Inn f iiMn t_ - - ■ 



. Iheri: are three reason* why this expansionary momentum i built Into UGC should even bo contemplated. 
■ la s .°- . . Fl ™. cash limits can and the university system. To achieve The traditional portm 


partnership between 
Government Bnd universities, after 
all, cannot survive a total disregard 


probably will be used to fnake fur- I ev ri student numbers there must 
tlier hidden cuts. There is nothing be some, temporary, decline iu 

slower about this necessarily, Any intakes. Some of the newer univer- for the needs uf the universities. 
Government embarrassed by a high titles, in additio 
toiel of inflation is hnrdiy likely expansion if they 
to condone its continuation by allow- academically unbalanced. 

1I1P full riAn«n<WiAii4U.V 'V_u i • • cf. -1 " 


, , — . „ ..igli titles, in addition,., J>ead . fui;ther ,.]ii 9ucli circunistances the partnor- 

kiel of inflation is hardly likely expansion if they are not to remain ship should be dissolved— leaving 
in condmio its continuation by niiow- academically unbalanced. _ the Goyermn6nt , to Impose the cuts 
mg full compeflMtlhii foy .price and Second, the age structure of as it may. 


Chomsky’s socialism 

Sir,— D. C. Perris OMBZ'MA 


A gash that masqueraded as surgery 


Lika 


many of its other “bold sequences and in defiance of the 


trttf-f ' ^ mmL «r*if ul ••• umar UUIU HaqucilVCB UIIU HI uwmuvtr yt HID rude towards overseas students must 

• j’iSSI ' ?"*** • decision by the present views of those best qualified to bear some of the blame for the 

4) welcomes Liberty imajPgl.; Mternmoot to . charge overseas understand them—the universities present situation. Both this Govern- 

becdust tlie autlior, G. full-cost tuition; fees Hbs nnd polyieclinjcs. who have,. . been- ment and its predecessor detected h 

r -^1’.' ; mired in unlntedtled conse- dealing with oversees students for ■ genuine public reluctenfce to finance 

Only now, when it is too spiralling overseas numbers In a 
s year to salvage anything, system designed for home students. 
Government showing a gllni- But the response by higher educa 


iy iuw 

guistics Other reydew-en.. 


War nock 
and 
man 


n| Tm. i — l .V.nt W ‘ ,IS MUHi 1119 U uv.isiiw.nii ......... -j ; 

i the £100m"pa'p^r" subsidy meritig of comprehension', and that - non institutions to any suggestions 

•'«' P^riout.to overseas: students must, hut more tq do with the sharp at reform'— be they Labour’s quotas, 

‘••5 ^ M P f “ e Pteil art, 'alluring tiVgat- public campaign led by the vice* ' the' Conservatives' pricing policy or 

u ...» , ri l ; «P J*i the .usual woolly chancellors than with careful moni- Mrs Williams's istillborn. bursary 

mock ( The Bwtedsr,,M^^t.:.. J«son of market forces and spicod toring of die higher education sys-' scheme — has been a sterile negative. 
Authony Qufnw® .1"*^. B SJJ 1 * hint of. Htde-Englandlsm, tern by' the DES. Recent -minis- Eventually, this negative must be 
mi, August 17, 1979). ' . tif ; hl, i rj f>fts lur ned out to be a major .terinl statements have hinted . that replaced by a posit! ye policy,' which 

I am petploted a * w , presented na a surgi- it the direst predictions about the recognizes that Overseas students 

notion romee fi'dni, tiiat w^i i cgL Dr Rhodes. Boyspn anpar-,: decline of .ov 
political views »ro b |- ' rji^c ■ e T?d what he said in The viudicated, thi 


Bttle-Englnndlsm, tern ‘by' the DES. Recent minis- Eventually, this negative must be 
to be. q major .terinl ‘statements have hinted . that re~’ * ‘ ,_ 

ed na a surgi- it the direst predictions about the re 
.Boyspn appar-,: decline of ..oversees numbers are or 

vuMUMi. v.w„w . 11MMi Un ..(.I in Via .lin.KaaMiT lh« — CnirApnitisnf mnu nr 

ported by. dr follow fp0 ? ic i(^i : November _ . . _ . . 

guistics. I kdow of no suw. criticism. of the fulhcdst Fees.*.' Whet is importanr now is to ex- towards meeting .public demands for 

by Chomsky ““ “ " ' .... - - 


crsces numbers are ore an intejpel pai-t of the academic 
the- - Government may and financial structure of British 
changes next year. b’E^er education, but goes some way 

importanr now is to ex- 'towards meeting. public demands for 

__ w i -. .“.R hnee-j'etfc . l ^ c 'plott the Government’s belated con- . a limit on their numbers! The Gov- 

far as I- know) ;»lways o«w , - . «. .! • ‘ '.tact with reality. And this • entails ' #rhi nient is in th® process of making 

ri<Me. ftart-ainlv any . ji-! >, i) 11 ^ tligt the rnmlFipnrinnE 'nf ihs. .innm thao limply rehewting the by 


Richard Hoggart 

For me, I now see, the Seventies 
split imn two neat halves. The first 
wns spent in Paris, working in 
Unesco headquarters nt a rather 
rarefied height; the second wns 
here, at Goldsmiths',, in London. 
What did I learn from that unusual 
interlude away from the relative 
cosiness of British higher educa- 
tion? Most sharply, 1 learnt about 
professional stresses of a kind and. 
intensity not usually ' found in' 
academic life hero. Yet I suppose 
I’ve been led to remember these 
things tnduy just because British 
higher education is itself now sub- 
ject tn unusual simiiis : and that's 
beginning lo show in us all. Still, 
Unesco wns really special. Pres- 
sures such ns those, week after 
week and from all directions, made 
you feel as iliough your whole 
pin-sunality, the pattern uf your 
weaknesses anti. strengths, -was being 
stretched, beaten and pulled nt until 
Its. main lines stood out'ydth ’excep- 
tional clarity, to others and even’to- 
yourself. 

The main cause o£ the pressures 
within a UN agency is simply 
described. You are an international 
civil servant, in theory serving n 
constitution which all States have 
agreed to honour on' becoming 
members of the organization. But 
the agents of those member states — 
the ambassadors, permanent: dele- 
gates, attaches of - one sort or 
another — are the servants of rheir 
foreign ministries. 

If there is a conflict between 
what the constitution says and what 
their ministry wants the demands 
from bock home will almost always 
win. The Charter may enjoin the 
objective pursuit of knowledge and 
Lrs free dissemination, but if a ccr- 


a s 


close, Certainly any . -wy* cltfriE-l 
nexioit. It is true, 
while nowhovd supply* 
ing quotation, attribiltes to ^ 
toe claim ■ 

Hberalisnt ” (page .8) 


I1UWIRUOIIL . luni' 

Is * a logical . connexion 
, [fetor linguistic 

view,* he' Upe* 

WMTgSK 

viewers see .only ortejjri 
sqn’s dilenlma; .and ■•JEtj J p** 1 ' '* 
for which he can cite 



, Profqssor ... 

! Utfecht .Uitivefslty- ■ • 


'• rotnlFi cations of the - ; inore 

■ ' b becoming dearer, now I 

^ Li» u ‘“6 . GoVfirHTHfinr , i < rfprlolnn' roflifH 


.the painful -discovery thot pricing' 

. 0 familiar arguments about the Brltatnoutoftheinternatinnalac^- 

-r- . Governments’ decision' co«ttribudc>n of overseas student!, demic market will- hare disastrous 
to e arguments of .its tu our research effort, our aid- pro- , effects at home. It is, time that 
ji torel^J H,lo°kihgmore and gramme, our foreign exchange and, tjiose iu higher, edueni 


scantiest attention tq ' coii- -adopting ' '■.mv “ 

yoice on 


education learnt 

pnLhdttolVr otiCi university coffers. pie - pm^Jlel lesson that -untram- 
• Higher eautotirirs recent mstery of .'.ine]lcdTristltutiqnaj : freedon) will qe.t 
“all or' -nothing , ! 1 ' a ttl* '• be .subsidized, by the public purse. 




J 

**‘«3iPK.c5 w '‘ the Central- Policy Rnd providers, and report regularly proper policy found ation f the tteat- 
* . (the. '* Tbrnk Tank”) to a special. Cabinet sub-committee., incut, .of -underqualified schaol- 

^Ic'/ 9 report. A; joint Frame- fts brief would b? to examine the leavers by the last Government was 
fclMii*"' -l 01 .'‘Policies ;' ’• which spending priorities between Govern* perhaps no example). Moreover 
VKpI 1 ?«>*' better.;machlnery ntant Departments concerned with , policy follows, the existing institu^ 
rlai.' p ,“*r*!rtes in sociai policy- niiU kpotal ' policy and, peraaps, more, tlons aud categories of Government 
^.iJjM^flfoWdtt betvVoen ihese impbruor. to' examine the unpgct . 


/Correction 

SRvr-Tbe , repori 
tfoiHd: Kighec : 


. dip Thflliws V4 ^ f 

Dinini nut PeUtTe Of . W, 


V' 


vw' *a .m 

BUStkrty, . . 

^.fK^eh'reyived -byPrO- 
'^i 0 'Vrtforid ki the Intro-.' 
a -p BW criiecrion of 


carries 
? e jbggests that a 
^eveibpmgrtt- Council should 


of public expenditure. Few people 
can . doubt (nat this is necessary. 
Far too often 1 carefully planned 
oliciis in tidiicatfon, - housing, 


K 


* <JI ILIC) IU VUIIkBIIUII. 

lealth and' so on are -blown, off, 


■bold certainly 
colierehce 
Professor 
Toivnsend’s council . would give in 
Social policy, Universities and col- 
leges are parts of a much larger 
interlocking puzzle— employment, 
school education, : health, > social 


course j! 


ctmis 


macro-economic policies. Less fee*: - ■ 

• m C on- end s solution-. blit surely no one can 

on in - the itaubt tlie existence or the jUfgiiKy 
no- pfThu problem. : 


Wfiliriidll. It quently fiscal or. employment con- 
c«it« folo ' Six •fPipJaliatV ' and slderat tads ,demij nd .fiction in. 
/v^*fVpS. Of bqrh Cohsii'mers ' sacilil fi6lil for -nliich there is 


in nr puss tbe buck swiftly upward, 
probably there after going home for 
ih? nfternnnn \ villi a heacljclie. 
Some, after u more OiT less ritual 
sh ii vv of resistance, capitulate and 
go ut least halfway to meet the' 
coinptai-ncr. Others look wrvly know- 
ing and ask why they should be 
mure royalist Lhun the kin? — more 
honest than member ' states — and 
ii l.so give in. Yet others look bitterly 
sick ut heart but also finally yield. 

These res ponses have two main 
source'!,- tile social and the tempera- 
men tal: Social factors which make 
u mj.n unable to resist include rlie 
fact ihat.no job lie could go to 
in his home. co u« try— If his contract 
were not renewed because ho was 
being uu awkward customer — would 
bring any thing 1-ike the salary he 
ha* in Faris; or tiiat us compared 
with Paris his home capital is dull, 
and deprived ; nr that nis wife and 
children would hate to leave 
France ; nr, worse of nil, ilint the 
go vu rii mem hnck home has changed 
since lie set out and, though they 
may not yet have put. pressure on 
the director-general for his removal, 
he knows he would hardly receive a 
warm welcome If he were to return. 
In such circumstances tbe price of 
merul couraga for all but die saintly 
is quite simply too high, 

Thu tempir omental resistances to 
r<:khi 3 n stand are more complex, 
umi not necessarily forms of -fear. 
Even people wealthy in tfieir own 
light, from democracies, and well 
able in go back home nnd live 
comfortably whenever they, wash, 
often prefer Puris and tho excitingly 
wide perspectives of work in nn 
imcrnutifinnl agency. So purt of 
lb dr yielding response can be a 
fairly simple farm of self-interest. 
But there to usually more than that 
In play. Often they have a deep- 
rooted suspicion of ever-strlkina 
attitudes ; to take a stand on behalf 
of objectivity and freedom uf 
speech would seem to them as 
much a type of posturing as to do 
mi on behalf of some odd religion, 

They feel deeply uneasy before 
any question of principle at (ill. 1 
hud not worked closely witii people 
like tiris before and found them 
fascinating : highly intelligent, 

devoted, hard-working, not cynical, 
they yet betrayed the nervousness 
of a racehorse at an excessively 
high jump If implicitly required to 
invoke personal principles, even 
when quite unprincipled pressures 
were being put upon them. They 
were .not corrupt people : but one 
dimension, in-. . cdmple* choices 
eeeipod iiardly to .eritt fot* them. 
They were, . I suppose, intelligent 
without bring intellectuals: their 
mnid.4 were not at all speculative. 

- Towards the end .of my Own time 
at Unesco, I came up against an 
issue so much mote indigestible 
than others, I’d met bofore that' It 
brought me out of the organization 
three mouths before I had Intended, 
It was curious to seq, as I gradually 
made up. uiy niliid, how different 
people reacted to the knb.wledgo 
that f was having this kind of ac- 
hate with myself. Some frit, rightly, 
. that I was lucky to have the indul- 
gence nf being able to think on 
those lines. Some thought it yet 
another sign of an English awkward, 
ness nnd prlpklinexs they’d never 
quite liked. Some -were frankly un- 
comprehending : obviously people 

shouldn't ever alter . thoih private 
plans over issues like that. And 


tain foreign ministry does not wont fiome looked on with understanding 
some particular item- of 'information and 'concriTj. V • ■ r 

spread its ambassador will try to _ 

dissuade, the relevant members nf la -'my. case t he ** 

Unesco's staff. Methods naturally barfi social and tem per amoma t. taa 
vary: some ask -you to dinner -anti sqcfo! 8,< *e was easy . I had not a 
say over, the brandy how pleased l°b tc * .8° back to,, but I Kdo***® 


they would be if such and such I would^et something .rithm.t too 
a piece of information were lost or -miioh trouble once I. did return. The 
- - • temperamental forpas were- .dlf- 

fefent :,Whac ; I then found- myself 


try to rive .you orders ; or will go 



hut often wril-foutided elsewhere) wus rotilief that, when the pressures 
ihsit they wil) direct you to accede, were at their most intense and me 
Since I ’was in dinrifo of that sec- smell cf shifting compromise was 
ror Of .linefeed which contains tlio Wrung in tiie air, I found myself 
lflrsew liuntbet’ of tricky . political showing e stubbornness, wapso force 
hriefs~-hiiin<3ii righto, vnclswi, : surprised »ne. 

.peace ”, culture very hot politic- !f m ay well ' lirtve secnled .Stiff- 
ally), popiilatuon . problems, drug decked, if . not positively sclf- 
abure, -eiivirniuilcnritl issues — -I. bo- ririttOtMix, to those whose own cir- 
Cutnc snrneijimg of ■ nn expert ob- p unis ^tnnees Would not pi low them on 
serrer of responses to pressure by B „y account w> make speti n 'res- 
mhors, mid by -.niysolf. The -cUifeti-; ^onse- . Tt : comb i from scane .depth of 
cut case . will be where the sec fee- t i, e personality I Jind . hardly ever 
turlat Is fold to produce a, report befoi'e been usUcd to plumb. ^ .Was 
on reme deeply, contentious Issue ; tiva 'rive bloody- mu id otincss to 'Tha 
,-<h|ch .davides the member . states. * nvourlit of being puihed airound. twr 
/t .to i completed, ns nearly objective : „ rim f itive Methodist nonconformity 
'he secretertat cun. make U; .so ^ rfac j 1Jg „ 8a j n ? it wns not, 1 ex- 
t Flioukl be issued. _ p,ect, a particularly virtuous fe«c- 

THnt is where the pressures begin, , tion, though it was a useful siif- 
*Hd ifte evasions. Frtr -sscretririat . fen'en* ivhen the really bad tlines 
members rqtictoniy ir^f'dy. A few,, came. Still; . un tempered, sudi. on 
i very feiv a soldier' On os honestly, at.il can be loo p^oua, too rur- 
"s ooss Ibis and then, if tite dis- . ned in on itself, insufficiently 
tori Ions become too great, leave 1 yielding — to* .the point at which the 
•Jill dignity though usually at great defence i of principle ' becomes a 
V-vjorial cbit'/ Olliers simply* gil’e form bf seJfregai'ti. ' 










